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PREFACE. 


THE  present  volume  covers  only  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  Liverpool 
District  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union.  Why  I  have  not  followed 
the  divisions  of  the  county  made  for  Congregational  purposes  will  be  perfectly 
obvious  :  there  are  only  four  such  divisions,  whilst  the  plan  of  this  work 
extends  to  six  volumes.  The  divisions  I  have  adopted  are  purely  arbitrary, 
and  for  them  no  one  is  responsible  but  myself.  They  are  far  away  from  being 
perfect,  but  they  are  the  best  of  which  I  could  think.  It  ought  also  to  be 
pointed  out  that  the  present  volume  is  in  some  respects  a  deviation  from  the 
original  prospectus.  It  is  there  numbered  Volume  V.,  and  a  few  churches 
have  been  inserted  in  Volume  III.  which  were  first  intended  for  this  one. 
The  reasons  for  the  changes  are  simple,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  a  sufficient 
apology  to  any  subscribers  who  may  be  inconvenienced  thereby.  When  I 
decided  to  issue  further  volumes  of  this  work,  the  choice  lay  between  the 
present  one  and  one  dealing  with  the  churches  of  Manchester,  Oldham,  and 
Ashton-under-Lyne ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  materials  for  the  present  one  were 
well  in  hand,  whilst  those  of  Manchester  were  not,  I  decided  to  issue  this 
first.  Then  respecting  the  other  changes.  On  second  consideration  I  found 
that  it  would  mean  a  serious  wrench  of  old  associations  to  incorporate  in  this 
volume  one  or  two  churches,  which  have  always  been  connected  with  the 
Bolton  churches ;  consequently,  heavily  weighted  though  it  was  without 
them,  I  resolved  to  give  them  a  place  in  Volume  III. 

Proportionately  the  present  volume  contains  a  larger  number  of  old 
foundations  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  consequently  is  of  special 
interest.  It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  that  all  the  so-called  old  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  Holcombe,  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  modern  owners  of  that  denominational  name,  lie  in  this  district,  viz., 
Wharton,  Wigan,  Tunley,  and  Risley.  It  may  also  be  added  that  Con 
gregationalism  is  not  seen  at  its  best  here.  Most  of  the  churches  are  small, 
and  their  histories  tell  of  life-long  struggles  against  difficulties  of  many  kinds. 

It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  under  which  I  have 
been  laid  during  the  prosecution  of  this  work  by  kindly  help  from  many 
sources.  The  ministers  and  deacons  of  the  churches  herein  named  have 
placed  at  my  disposal  all  needful  documents,  and  answered  my  inquiries  with 
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a  promptness  which  has  relieved  me  of  much  anxiety.  The  name  of  the  Rev. 
R.  M.  Davies,  of  Oldham,  deserves  especially  to  be  mentioned,  because  of  his 
kindness  in  permitting  me  to  retain  so  long,  and  at  great  inconvenience  to 
himself,  the  Reports  of  the  Lancashire  County  Union.  The  Revs.  John 
Yonge,  R.  J.  Ward,  James  Allatt,  and  others  have  given  me  many  valuable 
hints.  To  rny  publishers  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  illustrations  in  the 
book.  The  Revs.  S.  MacNaughton,  of  Preston,  and  J.  Barton  Bell,  of 
Ulverston,  have  assisted  in  reading  the  proof  sheets;  and  the  index  is  largely 
the  work  of  two  lady  members  of  my  congregation,  who  desire  to  remain 
incognito.  Much  as  these  generous  friends  have  lessened  my  labours,  the 
residuum  of  toil  in  such  an  undertaking,  amidst  the  duties  of  a  large  and 
responsible  pastorate,  has  not  been  light. 

I  send  forth  this  volume  with  a  consciousness  of  imperfection,  not  less  keen 
and  strong  than  that  which  attended  the  publication  of  those  which  are  on  the 
way  before  it,  yet  hoping  that  it  may  be  of  some  use  in  the  Master's  service. 

BENJAMIN  NIGHTINGALE. 

Fishergate  Hill,  Preston, 
August,   1892. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
WIGAN  AND  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


I.— EARLY  NONCONFORMITY  AT  HINDLEY. 
IN  his  valuable  little  work,  "  Memorials  of  Hindley,"  Mr.  Leyland 
begins  by  saying  : — "  History,  speaking  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  Hindley  has  none.  No  great  event  of  war  or  politics 
has  ever  taken  place  within  its  boundaries,  nor  has  it  ever  been 
distinguished  as  the  birthplace  or  residence  of  any  person  of 
national  celebrity."1  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Leyland  does 
justice  in  that  passage  to  this  very  considerable  township.  The 
old  halls,  surrounded  by  moats,  which  still  linger  around  the 
neighbourhood ;  Castle  Hill,  "  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of 
a  watch  tower,  the  existence  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  ruins  of 
a  moat  or  trench  ;  "2  and  the  passage  through  the  township  of  the 
Roman  road  suggest  associations  of  an  interesting  character.  If, 
however,  Hindley,  "speaking  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
term,"  is  in  the  happy  condition  of  having  no  history,  it  has  an 
ecclesiastical  history  denied  unto  many  places  of  greater  importance, 
a  history  especially  instructive  to  Nonconformists. 

The  first  place  of  worship  erected  in  Hindley  stood  upon  the 
site  of  the  present  "All  Saints'  Church."  The  land  was  given  by 
a  Mr.  George  Green,  and  the  chapel  (for  such  it  was  called)  was 
built  in  1641,  funds  for  which  were  raised  by  public  subscription 
and  the  sale  of  pews.  The  chapel  was  "regularly  built,  with 
a  Chancell  at  the  East  end  of  it,  distinguished  from  the  body 
of  the  Chappell,  having  a  Communion  table  placed  therein,  and  in 
ye  Chappell  a  reading  desk,  pulpitt,  seates,  with  other  necessaries 

1P.  i. 

2  Baines's  "  History  of  Lancashire  "  (Croston's  Edition),  vol.  iv.,  p.  308. 
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and  ornaments."  l  It  is  further  described  thus  : — "  This  chapel,  or 
oratory,  with  the  chancel,  contains  in  itself,  from  east  to  west,  19 
rods  and  four  thumbs'  breadth  in  length,  and  tfrom  north  to  south 
eight  rods,  one  foot,  and  five  thumbs'  breadth  in  width,  or  there 
abouts."  2  "  It  stood,"  says  Mr.  Leyland,  "for  125  years,  when  it 
was  pulled  down,  having  probably  become  dilapidated,  and  too 
small  for  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  present  church 
was  erected  in  its  place  in  I766."3  For  and  by  whom  was  this 
chapel  originally  built  ?  The  answer  is  not  easy.  Baines,  in  his 
"  History  of  Lancashire,"  says  it  was  "  built  by  the  Puritans,  and 
so  was  not  consecrated."4  Mr.  Leyland,  from  a  decree  issued  by 
the  Duchy  of  Lancashire,  in  1669,  concludes  that  it  "clearly 
appears  that  the  building  was  destined  from  the  first  as  a  place  of 
worship  for  the  Church  of  England."5  Mr.  Leyland  is  too  positive, 
and  concludes  too  much.  The  document  in  question  says: — 

George  Greene,  late  of  Hindley,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  deceased, 
about  30  years  ago,  having  a  charitable  inclination  to  promote  the  erecting  of 
a  Chapel  within  the  Township  of  Hindley,  wherein  the  Word  of  God  and 
Sacraments  might  be  duly  dispensed  for  the  ease  of  the  neighbourhood  (being 
at  a  great  distance  from  their  Parish  Church  at  Wigan),  by  his  indenture 
or  deed  lawfully  executed,  did  give  and  convey  to  the  plaintiffs,  together 
with  some  other  persons,  since  deceased,  and  their  heirs,  a  parcel  of  land 
then  marked,  hedged  out,  walled  out,  or  divided  from  other  of  his  lands,  for 
the  erecting  of  a  chapel  therein,  and  making  and  fitting  of  a  chapel  yard 
thereunto,  and  whereupon  at  the  charge  of  the  plaintiffs,  with  other  of  the 
inhabitants,  a  chapel  was  afterwards  erected,  and  a  chapel  yard  made, 
wherein  since  the  erecting  thereof,  upon  every  Lord's  day  ordinarily,  the 
Word  of  God  and  prayers  of  the  Church,  by  some  orthodox  Minister  thereto 
ordained,  have  been  duly  preached  and  said,  &c."  6 

There  is  nothing  here  from  which  so  definite  a  conclusion  can 
be  drawn,  as  Mr.  Leyland  supposes,  respecting  the  party  for  whom 
the  chapel  was  built.  The  date  of  its  erection— 1641— points  to  a 
period  of  English  history  when  important  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
changes  were  taking  place.  Puritanism,  the  pioneer  of  Noncon- 

1  "  Memorials  of  Hindley  "  (Leyland),  p.  21. 
"  Ibid.  p.  24. 

3  Ibid.  p.  26. 

4  Vol.  ii.,  p.  191  (Edition  1870). 

5  Ibid.  p.  20. 

r>  "Memorials  of  Hindley  "  (Leyland),  p.  16. 
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formity,  was  becoming  a  name  and  a  power.  And  if  there  is  one 
thing  which  the  study  of  these  old  Episcopal  chapels  in  rural  districts 
makes  clear,  it  is  that  they  were  the  home  of  a  free,  independent 
spirit,  which  did  not  take  kindly  any  outside  interference,  and  which 
eventually  dared  to  defy  the  iniquitous  enactments  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  these  little  village  chapels, 
even  more  than  the  towns,  which  made  the  2,000  ejected  ministers 
of  1662.  There  is  evidence  of  this  Puritan  or  Nonconformist 
spirit  at  Hindley  Chapel  very  early  in  its  history.  In  an  account 
of  an  outrage  committed  upon  Hindley  Chapel  in  1642  by  the 
Royalist  forces  of  Wigan  because  it  was  the  home  of  the  "  Round 
heads,"  is  the  following  passage  : — 

The  carriage  of  the  cavaliers  about  Wigen  was  most  insolent,  ye  blasphe 
mous,  for  after  they  had  pulled  downe  the  pulpit  in  Hendon  [Hindley] 
chappell  and  plaid  at  cards  in  the  pews  and  upon  the  deske,  they  surprised 
the  Holy  Bible,  took  it  away,  and  afterwards  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  then  stucke 
up  the  leaves  of  it  upon  the  posts  in  severall  places  in  Wigan  saying,  "  This 
is  the  Roundheads'  Bible."1 

In  1646,  when  Presbyterianism  became  the  established  religion 
of  England,  the  minister  of  Hindley  Chapel  was  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Tonge,  who  was  thought  "  fit  to  be  of  the  fourth  classis."  In  1650 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  report : — 

There  is  a  Chappell  lately  erected  and  built  in  Hindley  afforesaid  vpon  the 
Charges  of  many  of  the  Inhabitantes  thereof,  and  some  of  the  Inhabitantes 
w'thin  Abram,  and  also  some  of  the  Inhabitantes  w'thin  Aspull ;  and  that  Mr. 
Willm  Willmson/3  an  able,  godly,  and  painffull  Minister,  and  of  good  lyffe 

aThe  letter  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  is  dated  Dec.  17,  1642,  and 
is  printed  in  "  Civil  War  Tracts,"  being  vol.  ii.  of  the  "  Chetham  Society 
Series,"  p.  63. 

2  Mr.  Williamson  had  several  children  born  to  him  at  Hindley,  as  the 
following  extracts  from  the  baptismal  register  show  : — 

Jonathan,  ye  son  of  Wm  Wmson,  minister  of  this  chappell,  was  borne 
August  ye  30th,  at  midnight,  and  baptized  September  ye  3rd,  1654. 

Mary,  ye  daughter  of  William  Williamson,  minister  of  this  place,  was 
born  Aprill  ye  19"',  1656,  about  sunrising,  and  baptized  Aprill  ye  twentyeth 
day. 

[Name  cannot  be  deciphered],  ye  daughter  of  Wm  Williamson,  minister 
of  Hindley,  was  borne  September  ye  24th,  about  midnight,  and  baptized 

ye   29 th,   1650. 

Elizabeth  Williamson,  the  minister's  mother,  died  "ffebruary  13,  was 
buryed  ye  14th,  1651." 
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and  convsacn,  doth  execute  the  pnte  Cure,  and  hath  for  his  Salarye  or 
manteynance  ffowre  score  pounds  p.  ann.  payd  by  the  Rector  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Wigan,  or  in  default  thereof  the  Tythes  of  Hindley  and  Abram 
(both  being  one  towneshipp)  w'ch  are  of  the  yearly  value  of  ffourescore 
pounds  pt  of  the  before  menconed  sume  of  ffoure  hundred  Seaventeene 
pounds  Tenn  shillings  and  Eight  pence,  as  by  order  of  pliant  may  appeare.1 

From  all  this  it  will  be  evident  that  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
its  existence  Hindley  Chapel  was  more  Nonconformist  than  any 
thing  else.  Pointing  in  the  same  direction  is  another  fact  now  to 
be  mentioned.  According  to  Mr.  Leyland  the  registers  of  All 
Saints'  Church  begin  with  the  24th  of  June,  1698,  when  the  Rev. 
John  Jackson  was  incumbent.  In  1841,  however,  was  issued  a 
list  of  "  Non-parochial  Registers  and  Records,"  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  different  Nonconformist  Churches  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  which  are  now  preserved  at  Somerset  House,  London. 
In  the  list  appears  Hindley  Presbyterian  Chapel,  with  John 
Ragland  as  minister,  which  sent  up  the  following  documents  : — 

Vol.  i. — Baptisms 1644 — 1754 

Burials   1642—1754 

Marriages    1644—1677 

Vol.  2. — Baptisms 1786 — 1813 

Vol.  3. — Births  and  baptisms  1739 — 1836 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show,  and  it  is  all  I  care  to  do,  that  at 
Hindley  Chapel  from  its  commencement  the  Puritan  or  Noncon 
formist  element  was  strong,  and  that  there  is  something  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  statement  by  Baines  that  it  was  built  "by  the 
Puritans."2 

In  1662  the  minister  at  Hindley  Chapel  was  the  Rev.  James 
Bradshaw,  who  suffered  ejection  here  in  that  year  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Hacking,  in  the 
parish  of  Bolton.  The  Bradshaws  for  many  generations  were 
associated  with  Bolton  and  district,  and  they  are  prominent  figures 
in  the  great  civil  contest  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  James 
Bradshaw  received  his  training  in  part  at  the  Bolton  Grammar 

1 "  Commonwealth  Church  Survey  "  (Record  Society  Series,  vol.  i),  p.  61. 
2  Mr.  Croston,  in  his  recent  edition,  has  deleted  this  clause,  and  in  a 
footnote  repeats  Mr.  Leyland's  statement. 
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School,  and  afterwards  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Calamy 
who  is  our  principal  authority  respecting  these  Nonconformist 
divines,  says : — 

Through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Holmes  (a  worthy  divine  in  Northamp 
tonshire)  he  left  the  university  without  taking  any  degree.  Having  pursued 
his  studies  for  some  time  under  his  direction,  he  returned  into  his  native 
county,  fixed  in  this  place  [Hindley],  and  there  was  ordained  by  the  classis, 
of  which  Mr.  Earl  was  moderator,  where  he  continued  till  he  was  ejected. 
In  conjunction  with  many  others,  he  had  a  concern  in  the  rising  of  Sir 
George  Booth,  with  a  design  to  make  way  for  the  restoration,  for  which  he 
afterwards  had  very  unsuitable  returns.  After  Bartholomew  Day,  1662,  he 
suffered  some  months'  imprisonment  for  the  crime  of  preaching,  through  the 
malignity  of  a  neighbouring  justice  of  his  own  name;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
frightened  from  his  Master's  service  or  discouraged  in  it.1 

After  his  ejectment  he  went  to  Rainford,  where  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance  he  managed  to  retain  the  chapel  for  the  Nonconformists. 
He  remained  there  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1702,  in 
his  sixty-seventh  year,  caused  by  a  bruise  on  his  leg  got  by  riding 
during  his  preaching  expeditions.  He  had  a  large  family,  and, 
having  but  a  poor  charge,  was  often  in  straitened  circumstances. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  "frequently  concerned  in  ordinations. 
He  was  a  hard  student,  and  a  smart  disputant ;  very  lively  in  his 
family  exercises,  and  ever  zealous  for  the  national  interest  and  the 
public  good."  "  His  son,  Ebenezer  Bradshaw,  was  for  many  years 
pastor  of  a  Dissenting  congregation  at  Ramsgate,  in  Kent,  where 
he  died  March  nth,  1741,  aged  eighty  years.  "Two  practical 
treatises  "  are  named  as  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  senior — 
"  The  Alarum  to  the  Sleepy  Spouse  "  and  "  The  Trial  and  Triumph 
of  Faith."  Calamy3  mentions  another  James  Bradshaw,  for  some 
time  minister  at  Wigan,  and  afterwards  ejected  from  Macclesfield. 
The  two  are  confused  by  Dr.  Halley  and  Canon  Raines  in  the 
" Notitia  Cestriensis,"  by  Baines  in  his  "  History  of  Lancashire" 
(Edition  1870),  and  also  in  Sinclair's  "History  of  Wigan,"  who 
describes  Mr.  Bradshaw  as  a  "  ranting  turncoat  Presbyterian,"  and, 
*  like  a  weather-vane,  turned  with  every  religious  or  politico-religious 

1  "  Nonconformist's  Memorial "  (1802),  vol.  ii.,  p.  364. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  365. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  337- 
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breeze."  The  picture  drawn  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  by  the  historian  of 
Wigan  is  scarcely  just  in  the  light  of  Calamy's  account  of  him,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  his  authorities.  After  the  ejection 
of  Mr.  Bradshaw  from  Hindley  Chapel,  Mr.  Sinclair  says  for  some 
time  there  was  no  minister.  The  following  list  of  ministers  who 
served  here  is  given  by  Mr.  Leyland  in  "  Memorials  of  Hindley," 
but  whether  they  were  Conformists  or  Nonconformists  is  not 
known : — 

1668. — William  Dennys. 

— .  Atherton. 

John  Wood. 

Richard  Croston. 

Robert  Bradshaw. 

Samuel  Shaw. 

James  Shaw. 
1698. — John  Jackson. 

It  was  not  until  this  year — 1698 — that  Hindley  Chapel  received 
episcopal  consecration.  In  the  "  Copy  of  the  Petition  to  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  to  Consecrate  Hindley  Chapel  (1698)"  appears  the 
following  passage  :— 

Some  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  (which  God  Almighty 
preserve)  have  (as  your  Lordship  very  well  knows)  by  a  long  and  obstinate 
suit  attempted  to  seize  ye  said  Chappell,  and  to  pervert  it  and  the  said  gifts 
and  devices  from  ye  said  uses  to  which  they  were  piously  devoted,  and  had 
probably  succeeded  had  not  your  Lordship  interposed  as  well  your  indefatig 
able  pains  as  your  purse.1 

That  sentence  shows  that  the  Dissenters  of  Hindley  Chapel  were 
neither  few  in  number  nor  without  influence.  To  the  same  effect 
is  the  passage  from  "Notitia  Cestriensis"  here  subjoined : — 

"  The  Dissenters  attempted  to  seize  this  Chapp,  and  to  pervert 
ye  Gifts  and  Legacyes  to  it  to  different  Uses ;  but,  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  Suit,  they  were  cast  by  ye  Bp,  who  obtained  a  definite 
Decree,  in  ye  Duchy  Court,  some  time  before  ye  Consecration."2 

1  "  Memorials  of  Hindley  "  (Leyland),  p.  21. 
a  Chetham  Society  Series,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  256. 
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"In  1698,"  says  Mr.  Sinclair,  "they  [the  Hindley  people]  were 
in  great  trouble,  as  they  were  not  unanimous  whether  to  have  a 
Conforming  or  a  Nonconforming  clergyman."  l  As  already  stated, 
it  was  in  this  year  the  chapel  was  consecrated,  and  the  "  conforming 
clergyman  "  seems  to  have  got  it,  and  so,  two  years  afterwards,  the 
Dissenters  erected  for  themselves  a  place  of  worship,  whose  history 
must  be  given  in  the  next  section. 


II.— HINDLEY:   THE  OLD  PRESBYTERIAN  CHAPEL. 

THE  Nonconformists  of  Hindley  up  to  1698  worshipped  in  the 
Episcopal  Chapel  of  1641.  On  the  appointment,  in  that  year,  of 
the  Rev.  John  Jackson,  the  conforming  clergyman,  they  sought 
another  place,  and  in  1700  a  chapel  was  erected  for  them  by  Mr. 
Richard  Crook,  of  Abram.  In  addition  to  documentary  evidence, 
a  tablet  hanging  upon  the  wall  of  the  chapel  makes  this  certain  : — 

This  chapel  was  erected 

by  Richard  Crook,  of 
Abram,  Anno.  Dono.,  1700. 

"  The  chapel  remained,"  says  Mr.  Leyland,  "  Mr.  Crook's  private 
property  for  the  seventeen  following  years.  On  the  i6th  of  Novem 
ber,  1717,  a  deed  was  executed  by  Mr.  Crook  conveying  an  acre  and 
a  half  of  land,  and  the  new  edifice,  oratory,  or  chapel,  lately  built 
and  known  as  Hindley  New  Chapel,  with  the  houses,  barns,  stables, 
thereon  unto  Thomas  Sargeant,"  &c.2  [The  names  of  twelve 
trustees  follow.] 

The   first  minister  of  this  new  chapel  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Whalley.     It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Whalley  , 
of  Rishton,  gentleman,  lay-member  of  the  Blackburn  Presbyterian 
Classis,  who  died  in  January,  16^2-^     Mr.  Whalley  received  his 


1  "History  of  Wigan,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  166. 

2  "  Memorials  of  Hindley,"  p.  65. 

3 
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training  for  the  ministry  at  the  Rev.  Richard  Frankland's  Academy 
at  Rathmell,  entering  it  August  27th,  1679.  The  date  of  his 
appointment  to  Hindley  Chapel  is  not  known,  but  he  was  here  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1706.  In  the  "  Northowram  Register/*' 
his  death  is  thus  recorded  : — 

11  Mr.  Tho.  Whaley,  Minr.  at  Hinley,  in  Lancashire,  died  abt. 
Midsumer  [I706]."1 

Probably  he  was  interred  at  Blackburn.  In  the  Parish  Church 
Registers  of  that  town  is  a  notice  of  one  "Thomas  Whalley,  of 
Blackburn,  a  Dissenting  minister,"  being  buried  there  on  the  3rd 
of  July,  1706,  Mr.  Whalley  was  succeeded  at  Hindley  by  the  Rev. 
James  Brownlow.  He  also  was  one  of  Mr.  Frankland's  students, 
entering  the  Academy  at  Rathmell  on  the  24th  of  March,  1698.  In 
October  of  that  year  Mr.  Frankland  died,  and  Mr.  Brownlow 
amongst  others  was  transferred  to  an  academy  in  Manchester, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John  Chorlton,  where  he  completed 
his  training.  In  Dr.  Evans's  list  of  Presbyterian  Chapels,  drawn 
up  between  the  years  1717  and  1729,  the  only  name  given  against 
H  indley  Chapel  is  that  of  Mr.  James  Brownlow.  I  gather  therefrom 
that  his  pastorate  was  a  long  one,  but  neither  the  date  of  its  com 
mencement  nor  that  of  its  termination  has  been  preserved.  The  next 
minister  concerning  whom  we  have  information  is  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Bourn.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bourn,  of  Chorley, 
afterwards  of  Birmingham,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Bourn,  of  Bolton.  His  brother  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bourn,  of 
Rivington.  Mr.  Joseph  Bourn  first  saw  the  light  in  1713,  and 
pursued  his  academical  studies  at  Glasgow;  but  his  progress  in 
literature  was  much  "impeded  by  a  severe  fever  in  his  youth." 
His  first  settlement  was  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  whence  he  removed 
in  1746  to  Hindley.  In  1748  he  married  Miss  Farnworth,  who  is 
described  as  "the  daughter  of  one  of  the  best  of  men;  a  young 
lady  of  considerable  female  accomplishments."2  In  1765  Mr. 
Bourn  died,  and  was  interred  within  the  chapel  at  Hindley.  A 
marble  tablet,  erected  to  his  memory,  is  thus  inscribed : — 

1  P.  239- 

"  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bourn,"  by  Dr.  Toulmin,  p.  121. 
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Sacred 

To  the  memory  of  the 

REV.    JOSEPH    BOURN, 

Minister  to  this  Society 

Nineteen  years. 

He  died  February  iyth,  1765. 

Aged  52  years. 

He  left  a  widow  with  six  children,  and  another  was  born  shortly 
after  his  death.  Mr.  Bourn's  successor  was  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Davenport,  who  was  educated  partly  by  Dr.  Caleb  Rotheram,  at 
the  Kendal  Academy,  and  partly  at  Glasgow.  His  first  settlement 
was  Chowbent  in  1751,  whence  he  removed  to  Hindley  in  1765. 
Differences  eventually  sprang  up  between  him  and  his  congregation. 
Tradition  has  it  that  they  originated  with  an  attempt  on  his  part  to 
carry  the  endowment  to  the  Presbyterian  Chapel  at  Wigan.  I  copy 
from  Mr.  Leyland's  book  the  following  interesting  account  of 
this  matter : — 

Mr.  Davenport  received  an  anonymous  letter  signed  A.  B.  C.,  "  informing 
him  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  leave  the  chapelry  he  then  held  in  Hindley, 
some  very  disagreeable  consequences  would  soon  ensue,  it  being  the  intention 
of  some  part  of  his  congregation  speedily  to  execute  them;  and  that  nothing 
but  a  direct  resignation  on  his  part  would  avert  the  stroke ;  and  telling  him 
that  a  wise  man  would  endeavour  to  keep  himself  secure,  and  a  good  shepherd 
would  strive  to  for  the  love  of  his  sheep,  and  that  a  word  is  sufficient  to  the 
wise."  On  the  night  of  the  preceding  4th  of  September,  Mr.  Davenport  was 
"  assaulted,  battered,  and  wounded  "  on  his  return  from  Wigan  to  Hindley 
by  some,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  his  opponents.  The  quarrel  was  thus  brought 
to  a  crisis,  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  to  refer  the  case  to  arbitration. 
Accordingly  Robert  Taylor,  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Godwin,  of  Gataker,  minister,  and  the  Rev.  John  Hughes,  of  Bury,  minister, 
were  appointed  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  ;  who,  after  careful  inquiry,  gave 
their  decision  in  writing  on  the  ist  of  June,  1788  [1778],  which  was  that  Mr. 
Davenport  should  resign  his  office  on  the  ist  of  the  following  July,  and  that 
the  trustees  should  pay  him  the  sum  of  ^31  193.  gd.1 

Mr.  Davenport  retired  to  Wigan,  and  died  in  August,  1791,  at 
the  age  of  sixty  years.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Hodgkinson,  who  was 
educated  at  Daventry  Academy,  being  a  student  there  in  1763, 
followed  Mr.  Davenport  at  Hindley  in  1779.  From  a  copy  of 

1  "  Memorials  of  Hindley,"  p.  70,  note. 
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the  accounts  for  1786-7  the  minister's  stipend  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  great.  For  that  year  Mr.  Hodgkinson  received 
^£29  193.  4d.  !  Mr.  Ley  land  says  he  was  a  man  of  great 
amiability,  and  earned  the  love  not  only  of  the  members  of  his  own 
religious  body,  but  of  the  entire  neighbourhood.  For  some  years 
after  his  appointment  he  kept  a  boarding  school  at  Birket  Bank, 
two  miles  distant  from  Hindley,  and  used  to  ride  on  horseback  on 
the  Sunday  to  officiate,  with  his  wife  on  a  pillion  behind  him. 
"  Now,  Bess,"  he  would  say  to  his  mare  as  he  rode  along,  "  a  little 
faster,  Bess,"  and  touch  her  at  the  same  time  gently  with  his  whip.1 
During  his  ministry  the  chapel  was  repaired.  The  fact  is  recorded 
by  a  second  tablet  hanging  from  the  chapel  walls  in  the  following 
terms: — "This  chapel  was  repaired  by  subscription,  1798,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Peter  Gaskell,  of  Hindley."  He  also  suc 
ceeded  in  collecting  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  manse,  to  which  he 
removed,  but  died  shortly  afterwards.  A  tablet  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  chapel  contains  the  following  inscription  :  — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
THE  REV.  JONATHAN  HODGKINSON, 

Of  Birket  Bank,  near  Wigan, 

And  minister  of  the  congregation  assembling  in  this  chapel 
during  a  space  of  33  years. 

His  mild,  frank,  and  unassuming  manners  endeared  him  to  the  society  of  his 
family  and  friends,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  Christian  brother  with 
unaffected  seriousness,  simplicity,  and  candour.  From  an  early  period  of 
his  life  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  education  of 
youth,  and  in  this  honourable  employment,  his  assiduity  and  knowledge 
united  with  a  temper  distinguished  by  forbearance  and  lenity,  rendered  his 
'exertions  peculiarly  successful.  His  surviving  pupils  remembering  with 
gratitude  the  days  which  they  passed  under  his  faithful  and  judicious  care, 
have  erected  this  tablet  as  a  testimony  of  affectionate  esteem  for  their 
instructor  and  friend. 

He  died  i3th  July,  1812,  aged  68  years. 

The  Rev  Abraham  Manley  was  the  next  minister.  He  entered 
the  Manchester  College,  York,  from  Chowbent,  and  settled  first  at 
Hindley  in  1813.  In  1818  he  resigned  for  Walsall,  in  Stafford 
shire,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  took  place  May 

1  "  Memorials  of  Hindley,"  p.  72. 
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ipth,  1822.  His  successor  at  Hindley  was  the  Rev.  James  Kay, 
who  was  here  from  1819  to  1821. z  The  Rev.  John  S.  Ragland 
followed  Mr.  Kay  in  1822,  and  remained  here  for  about  forty  years. 
In  1852  the  chapel  was  again  beautified  and  altered,  a  third  tablet 
witnessing  to  this  as  follows :—"  This  chapel  was  repaired  by 
subscription  A.D.  1852,  under  the  superintendence  of  Thomas 
Gaskell,  of  Hindley." 

Mr.  Ragland's  ministry  wis  not  altogether  smooth.  In  the 
Preston  Chronicle  for  June  2Qth,  1833,  appears  the  following  : — 

It  is  said  that  rather  a  ludicrous  scene  took  place  at  the  Presbyterian 
Chapel  at  Hindley,  near  Wigan,  on  Sunday  last.  Some  portion  of  the  con 
gregation  have  been  for  some  time  dissatisfied  with  their  minister,  and  have 
frequently  intimated  to  him  that  they  wanted  a  change,  but  the  rev.  gentle 
man,  unwilling  to  quit,  entered  the  chapel  on  Sunday  and  began  the  service, 
and  when  the  singers  commenced  with  the  hymn  appointed  by  the  minister, 
another  party  began  singing  from  a  different  author.  This  discordant  medley 
was  not  finished  when  my  informant  left.  It  appears  that  one  part  of  the 
congregation  professes  Trinitarian,  the  other  Unitarian,  principles. 

Mr.  Ragland  held  on  nearly  thirty  years  after  that,  resigning 
from  old  age  in  1861.  He,  however,  retained  an  interest  in  the 
endowments  until  his  death  in  1870.  His  wife,  Maria  Ragland, 
died  on  the  T2th  of  March,  1856,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  and 
was  interred  at  Rivington.  The  Rev.  George  Hoade  followed  in 
1862.  His  previous  pastorates  were  Battle,  Selby,  Oldham,  and 
Newchurch.  His  ministry  at  Hindley  terminated  with  his  death  in 
1868.  In  the  chapel  is  a  marble  tablet,  upon  which  is  inscribed 
the  following  : — 

In  memory  of 

THE  REVD.  GEORGE  HOADE, 

For  six  years  minister  of  this  chapel, 

Who  departed  this  life  February  i4th,  1868, 

Aged  51  years. 

His  wife,  SARAH  HOADE,  died 
June  i8th,  1885,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age, 
And  both  are  interred  in  the  chapel  graveyard. 

1  Was  this  the  Rev.  James  Kay  who  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Con 
gregational  Church  at  Kendal,  July  2o,th,  1801,  and  who  eventually  seceded, 
forming  a  new  interest  under  the  name  of  "  Unitarian  Baptists  ?  "  I  am 
inclined  to  think  so.  He  ultimately  went  to  America. 
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His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Adam  Rushton,  who  was  educated  at 
the  Home  Missionary  Board,  began  ministerial  work  at  Padiharn 
in  1859;  was  at  Blackley,  near  Manchester,  in  1863,  whence  he 
removed  to  Hindley  in  1868.  During  his  ministry  in  1879  the 
chapel  was  again  renovated — a  further  tablet  witnessing  to  the  fact. 
The  following  is  inscribed  upon  it  :— 

This  chapel  was 

Thoroughly  renovated 

At  a  cost  of  ^730, 

In    the    year    1879, 

Revd.     Adam     Rushton, 

Minister, 
John  Jones,  Trustee. 

In  1880  Mr.  Rushton  removed  from  Hindley,  and  he  is  at 
present  residing  near  Macclesfield  without  charge.  The  Rev. 
Philip  Vancesmith,  M.A.,  who  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Vancesmith,  was 
educated  at  the  Manchester  New  College,  and  began  ministerial 
life  at  Hindley  in  1881.  After  being  painted  and  beautified,  the 
chapel  was  re-opened  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July,  1881,  with 
the  commencement  of  Mr.  Vancesmith's  ministry.  Failing  health 
brought  about  his  resignation  in  1891,  and  he  is  now  living  at 
Bath  without  charge.  The  Rev.  John  Moore,  late  of  Swinton, 
near  Manchester,  is  the  present  minister. 

The  chapel  lies  a  little  off  the  main  road,  and  must  be 
sought  for  if  found.  Adjoining  it  are  the  handsome  schoo 
buildings  erected  during  Mr.  Rushton's  ministry  in  1877,  and 
around  it  is  a  considerable  graveyard.  Mining  operations  are 
beginning  to  tell  seriously  upon  the  walls,  for  cracks  and  fissures 
of  a  somewhat  threatening  character  are  in  many  directions 
visible.  Alterations  and  improvements  at  different  times  have  been 
already  referred  to,  and  so  the  chapel  of  to-day  will  be  very 
different  from  that  of  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  The  old  pews 
have  been  superseded  by  the  present  ones,  which  are  all  open  and 
made  of  pitch-pine.  The  windows,  three  in  each  side,  are  quite 
modern,  the  panes  in  which  being  frosted,  and  varied  by  a  little 
coloured  glass,  have  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  Amidst  all  these 
changes,  however,  the  walls  have  stood,  and  are  those  of  the 
original  building.  The  ceiling  is  parted  into  three  divisions,  and 
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the  pulpit  is  of  the  platform  style.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  small 
gallery  used  by  the  choir  and  by  the  children,  from  which  there  is 
a  passage  to  the  school.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  objects  in 
the  chapel  are  the  series  of  tablets  hanging  against  the  walls,  the 
inscriptions  upon  which  have  been  given.  They  make  quite  a 
history  in  themselves.  The  chapel,  which  seats  some  220  people, 
is  light,  handsome,  and  comfortable  looking.  A  bell  upon  the  top, 
which  is  well  rung,  calls  the  worshippers  together  morning  and 
evening.  In  the  days  of  Mr.  Brownlow  Hindley  Chapel  had  a 
large  and  influential  congregation.  In  Dr.  Evans's  list  it  is  credited 
with  a  congregation  of  490,  of  whom  thirty-three  were  county 
voters.  How  so  many  could  be  squeezed  into  a  chapel  which 
would  be  well  filled  to-day  with  half  that  number  is  more  than  I 
can  say.  In  its  early  days  Matthew  Henry  is  said  to  have  been  a 
frequent  preacher  here  during  his  "  visits  to  Lancashire."  The 
congregation  is  Unitarian,  though  at  what  date  it  became  so  is  not 
easy  to  say.  The  extract  from  The  Preston  Chronicle  previously 
given  states  that  there  was  a  strong  Unitarian  party  here  in  Mr. 
Ragland's  days.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  long  before  this  the 
ministers  were  Arian,  if  not  Unitarian,  and  preached  accordingly. 
It  is  stated  in  the  previous  section1  that  the  registers  were  taken  to 
Somerset  House  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Ragland,  and  that  the  births 
begin  with  1642,  and  the  baptisms  and  marriages  with  1644.  This 
was  when  worship  was  held  in  the  Episcopal  Chapel.  There  are 
many  chapels  as  old  as  1700,  if  not  older,  but  if  the  Hindley 
Nonconformists  must  date  the  commencement  of  their  history  with 
the  date  of  their  registers  it  is  about  one  of  the  oldest  Nonconformist 
foundations  in  the  county. 


III.— HINDLEY:   ST.  PAUL'S  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

IN  a  MS.  account  of  Congregationalism  in  Hindley  it  is  said  that 
in  the  year  1794  a  number  of  individuals  here  "having  expressed 
a  desire  that  the  Gospel  might  be  preached  amongst  them  several 
accredited  Nonconformist  ministers  complied  with  their  request 
and  gave  occasional  assistance."  This  effort  not  being  attended 

1  Vide  ante  p.  4. 
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with  success,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  regular 
preaching  supplies,  "the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Gospel  was 
abandoned  for  a  time."  The  second  effort  was  successful.  During 
his  residence  at  Prescot  from  1802  to  1811  the  Rev.  W.  Alexander 
was  accustomed  to  itinerate  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  con 
siderable  as  is  the  distance  from  Prescot  to  Hindley,  yet  he 
frequently  came  hither  to  preach.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Parkin, 
of  Wigan,  and  the  students  of  the  Manchester  Academy,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  William  Roby,  are  also  mentioned  as 
giving  "very  effective  aid"  at  this  time.  The  first  mention  of 
Hindley  in  the  Reports  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union  is 
in  the  one  for  January,  iSn,  when,  along  with  Upholland  and 
some  other  places,  it  is  said  "  to  have  received  the  kindly  assistance 
of  the  Union."  Some  years,  however,  previous  to  this  it  appears 
the  people  at  Hindley  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  for  worship  in 
the  Congregational  way.  The  historic  sketch  referred  to  says  :  — 

When  the  Nonconformists  commenced  their  work  of  faith  and  labour  of 
love  in  Hindley,  many  were  the  annoyances  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
They  first  met  together  in  a  thatched-roof  cottage  near  the  Lord  Nelson  Inn, 
which  is  now  pulled  down,  afterwards  in  a  joiner's  shop  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
Win.  Livsey,  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  introducing  the  gospel  in  its 
simplicity  and  purity  into  this  our  village,  and  so  mightily  grew  the  word  of 
God  and  prevailed  that  the  band  of  Nonconformists  saw  the  necessity  of 
increased  accommodation,  and  they  removed  to  an  upper  room  in  the  lower 
part  of  Market  Street,  where  divine  worship  was  conducted  until  the  erection 
of  St.  Paul's  Chapel. 

This  "  upper  room "  was  in  Mill  Lane,  then  occupied  by  a  Mr. 
Joseph  Bullough,  and  in  1807  at  a  meeting  held  there,  "to  devise 
plans  and  means  for  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel,"  the  following 
was  agreed  to  : — 

We,  a  few  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the  Independent  Denomination,  in  the 
township  of  Hindley,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  humbly  beg  the  assistance 
of  all  well  disposed  persons  of  every  description,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  chapel  in  the  village  of  Hindley  aforesaid,  and  hope  they  will  be  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  divine  philanthropy,  remembering  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
as  contained  in  the  38th  verse  of  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
"  Give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you  good  measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken 
together,  and  running  over  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom." 
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At  a  ministerial  gathering  held  at  VVigan  on  the  2oth  of  August  of 
the  same  year,  "  a  plan  for  building  a  place  of  worship  in  Hindley 
was  proposed,"  and  "  a  begging  case  submitted,"  which  met  with 
their  ''cordial  approbation."  The  work  was  not,  however,  under 
taken  until  some  years  after.  In  the  Union  Report  for  January,  1812, 
Mr.  Alexander,  who  was  then  stationed  at  Leigh,  states  that  "  he 
preaches  amongst  several  other  places  at  Hindley."  "  Dark  nights 
and  bad  roads,"  says  he,  "  make  my  journeys  home  unpleasant ; 
but,  while  the  people  are  willing  to  attend,  I  hope  I  shall  find 
pleasure  in  spending  my  legs  and  my  lungs  in  the  service  of  their 
precious  souls."  Other  occasional  helpers  here,  whose  names 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  an  account  of  early  Hindley 
Congregationalism,  were  the  Revs.  W.  Maurice,  of  Bolton;  W.  Roby, 
of  Manchester;  A.  Steill,  of  Wigan  ;  D.  Atkin,  of  Warrington ; 
Benjamin  Nightingale,  of  Tockholes  ;  L.  Redmayne,  of  Horwich ; 
James  Kenworthy,  also  of  Horwich;  and  Mr.  R.  Brown,  of  Prescot. 
In  the  Report  for  1812  Mr.  Brown,  of  Prescot,  is  said  to  have 
"  preached  here  on  the  Lord's  Day  once  a  fortnight."  It  also 
states  that  "ground  has  been  offered  unto  them  gratuitously  for  the 
erection  of  a  place  of  worship  ;  and  they  have  raised  amongst  them 
selves  a  considerable  sum  towards  the  expenses."  Hindley  appears 
to  have  been  worked  along  with  Orrell  for  a  short  time ;  for  in  the 
next  Report  twelve  guineas  are  said  to  have  been  voted  to  the 
"  Hindley  interest,  per  Mr.  Capper,"  the  then  minister  at  Orrell. 
On  the  5th  of  November,  1812,  a  church  was  formally  constituted 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Steill,  who  delivered  an  address  appropriate  for  the 
occasion.  The  MS.  account  says  there  were  thirty-eight  members, 
but  this  can  scarcely  be  accurate,  as  the  Union  Report  for  1815  gives 
the  number  of  members  as  only  twenty-two.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1813,  "  two  sermons  were  preached  in  the  Independent  Meeting- 
room  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sabbath  school."  The  school,  therefore, 
is  nearly  as  old  as  the  church.  In  1814  "  the  congregation  having 
collected  ;in  various  ways  themselves  and  other  kind  and  liberal 
friends  the  sum  of  nearly  ^200,  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Aspinall, 
senior,  of  Hindley,  having  generously  offered  to  give  the  land  on 
which  St.  Paul's  Chapel  and  old  schools  now  stand,  the  people 
were  encouraged  to  go  forward,  but  finding  that  the  estimate  given 
for  building  the  chapel  and  old  school  amounted  to  £700,  tnev 
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were  under  the  necessity  of  making  an  appeal  to  the  Congregational 
churches  generally  for  pecuniary  aid."  The  Trust  Deed  of  the 
chapel  is  dated  April  ist,  1814;  but  the  building  was  not  com 
pleted  and  ready  for  opening  until  September  i2th,  1815.  The 
preachers  on  the  occasion  were  the  Revs.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool, 
Samuel  Bradley,  of  Manchester,  and  William  Roby,  of  Manchester. 
No  regular  minister  was  appointed  until  1822,  the  pulpit  being 
supplied  principally  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Prescot,  Mr.  Atkin,  of 
Warrington,  and  students  from  the  Blackburn  Academy.  In 
March,  1822,  the  Rev.  William  Turner  became  their  first  minister. 
He  was  born  at  Beeston,  Leeds,  in  1784,  and  educated  for  the 
ministry  at  Rotherham  College.  On  the  completion  of  his  college 
course  he  settled  at  Bethel  Chapel,  Bury,  in  1815.  Here  he 
remained  for  seven  years,  removing  for  Hindley  in  the  early  part 
of  1822,  "accepting  the  call  of  a  small  church  in  an  unfinished 
chapel."  After  nine  years'  successful  labours  "  dissatisfaction  crept 
in  among  a  few  of  the  people,"  and  he  resigned  in  1831.  He  did 
not,  however,  leave  Hindley,  but  commenced  a  second  Congrega 
tional  interest  at  Bridgecroft.  An  account  of  this  church  will  follow, 
and  fuller  information  about  Mr.  Turner  will  come  more  properly 
there.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Howe  succeeded  Mr.  Turner.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  being  born  there  in  1797  or  1798.  Early  bereft 
of  his  father,  his  "  widowed  mother  was  obliged  to  flee  to  England 
to  escape  the  fury  of  the  Papists,"  and  so  he  was  brought  up  in 
Manchester.  Eventually  he  joined  Mr.  Roby's  church  there,  and 
became  much  occupied  with  village  preaching.  Wharton,  Stand, 
and  Hindley  sought  him  as  their  pastor,  and  his  decision  was  given 
in  favour  of  the  latter  place,  where  he  entered  upon  duty  towards 
the  end  of  1831.  His  ordination  took  place  on  the  J5th  of  August, 
1832,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Deakin,  of  Stand,  "commenced  the 
services  by  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Me  All,  of  Manchester,  who  was  detained  on  the  road 
through  the  mistake  of  an  individual";  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  of 
Liverpool,  delivered  the  introductory  discourse  and  asked  the 
usual  questions  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Dyson,  of  Halshaw  Moor,  offered  the 
ordination  prayer,  "  accompanied  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  ;" 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles  charged  the  minister;  and  the  Rev.  R. 
Fletcher,  of  Manchester,  did  the  same  to  the  people,  and  "concluded 
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the  interesting  services  of  the  day  with  prayer."  l  Shortly  after  Mr. 
Howe  began  his  labours  an  infant  school  was  commenced,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  "first  institution  of  that  nature  in  the 
neighbourhood."  In  October,  1832,  the  schoolrooms  behind  the 
chapel  were  opened  by  the  R.ev.  Wm.  Jones,  of  Bolton,  and  about 
the  same  time  a  Tract  Society  was  formed  which  led  to  370  families 
being  visited  once  a  fortnight.  Besides  his  own  place,  Mr.  Howe 
preached  for  some  time  at  Ince,  Aspull  Moor,  Hindley  Green,  and 
the  Hindley  Workhouse.  Members  were  added  year  by  year,  and 
the  Sunday  School  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  enlargement 
became  necessary.  This  was  effected  at  a  cost  of  ^250,  towards 
which  friends  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  &c.,  contributed  ^100  ; 
at  the  opening  sermons  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Bolton,  the  collections 
reached  ^20  ;  and  the  remaining  debt  of  ^130  was  paid  off  in  a 
few  months  by  the  people's  donations,  one  member  of  the  church 
contributing  £$o.  In  1837  the  church  declared  itself  free  from 
County  Union  help.  The  membership  at  this  time  is  put  down  at 
fifty-three,  the  congregation  at  200,  scholars  240,  infants  ninety, 
and  teachers  forty-one.  In  the  midst  of  these  useful  labours 
Mr.  Howe,  "overwhelmed  with  the  conviction  that  the  heathen 
demanded  his  services  more  than  Britons,"  resigned,  and  on 
the  8th  of  Nov.,  1838,  sailed  in  the  "Lord  William  Bentinck" 
for  Tahiti  in  connection  with  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
French  aggression  in  that  island  led  to  his  return  to  England 
in  1844,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  revising  and  carrying 
through  the  press  the  Tahitian  Scriptures.  Towards  the  end  of 
1846  he  went  again  to  Tahiti  on  a  special  mission,  and  remained 
there  for  sixteen  years.  Failing  health  led  him  to  seek  a  change, 
and  on  the  7th  of  May,  1863,  he  reached  Raratonga,  where  he 
died  somewhat  suddenly  on  June  Qth  of  the  same  year.  In  the 
graveyard  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Hindley,  is  a  tombstone,  the 
following  inscription  upon  which  will  explain  itself : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Lydia  Howe,  who 
departed  this  life  the 
i4th  day  of  July,  1837. 


1  "Congregational  Magazine"  for  1833,  p. 
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Mother  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Howe,  who  was  minister 
of  this  chapel  for  six  years 
and  a  half,  and  left  his 
affectionate  and  beloved 
people  in  Sept.,  1838,  to 
preach  the  glorious  gospel 
of  the  blessed  God  to  the 
Islanders  of  the  South 
Seas.     She  died  in  Jesus. 

Also  of 

Edward  Wall,  nephew  of 
the  above  Rev.  Wm.  Howe, 
who  died  i2th  July,  1853, 
Aged  29  years. 
"  Because  I  live,  ye 
shall  live  also." 

The  Rev.  John  Jones  followed  Mr.  Howe  in  December,  1839. 
He  was  born  at  Bangor  in  1811,  and  educated  at  Hackney.  His 
first  charge  was  a  small  Welsh  congregation  in  Liverpool,  where  he 
remained  but  a  year  or  two,  removing  for  Preeshenlle,  near  Oswestry. 
From  this  place  he  came  to  Hindley.  He  remained  only  until  the 
spring  of  1841,  when  he  removed  to  Horwich.  His  stay  at  this 
place  also  was  short,  and  he  removed  to  Manchester,  where  he 
determined  to  break  up  fresh  ground.  Through  his  labours  Old- 
ham  Road  Congregational  Church  came  into  being.  He  next 
laboured  at  Runcorn  (Countess  of  Huntingdon's)  for  some  time, 
and  his  last  charge  was  at  Chester,  where  he  died  on  Sunday  morn 
ing,  November  9th,  1851,  after  a  ministry  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
pulpit  remained  vacant  until  1846,  when  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Craig, 
who  had  previously  laboured  at  Belthorn,  near  Darwen,  and  at 
Garstang,  became  the  minister.  He  resigned  his  charge  at  Hindley 
in  1851,  and  was  resident  for  some  time  in  Manchester  without 
pastoral  charge.  No  minister  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Craig 
until  August,  1857,  when  the  Rev.  Robt.  Berry  began  his  labours 
here.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Geo.  Berry,  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  Lower  Chapel,  Darwen.  His  first  charge  was  Hindley, 
where  he  remained  until  September,  1861,  removing  to  Whitworth, 
near  Rochdale.  He  left  .the  latter  place  in  1866,  for  York  Road, 
London,  and  is  now  labouring  successfully  at  Islington.  There 
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was  another  vacancy  of  five  years,  after  which  the  Rev.  Fenton 
Smith  came.  He  was  trained  at  Airedale  College,  and  began  his 
ministry  at  Hindley  in  February,  1865,  which  was  his  first  charge. 
He  resigned  in  1868,  and  made  his  way  into  the  Established 
Church.  In  the  early  part  of  1870  the  Rev.  Henry  Banks,  who 
was  trained  for  the  Wesleyan  ministry  at  Didsbury  College,  entered 
upon  duty  here.  Mr.  Banks  closed  his  ministry  at  Hindley  on 
Sunday,  February  6th,  1881,  his  being  considerably  the  longest 
pastorate  the  church  has  known.  He  removed  to  Park  Chapel, 
Ramsbottom,  resigning  his  charge  there  in  1890,  and  is  now  living 
in  Manchester  without  a  pastorate.  His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Miles  Duffill,  from  Manchester.  His  ministry  here  began  in 
October,  1881,  and  terminated  in  1883.  He  removed  to  Barnsley, 
in  Yorkshire,  was  afterward  at  Sheffield  and  Swansea,  and  is 
now  in  London.  The  present  minister,  Rev.  S.  G.  Preston,  a 
student  from  Lancashire  College,  began  his  labours  on  the  first 
Sabbath  of  January,  1884.  His  ordination  took  place  on  Wednes 
day,  November  i2th,  of  the  same  year,  when  the  charge  to  the 
minister  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Scott,  B.A.,  LL.B., 
of  Lancashire  College,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hodgson,  from  the  same 
College,  explained  Congregational  principles,  the  Rev.  T.  Robin 
son,  B.A.,  of  Hyde,  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  and  the  other 
ministers  assisting  were  the  Revs.  P.  W.  Darn  ton,  B.A.,  and  T. 
Wilkinson,  of  Wigan,  and  J.  W.  Greenhalgh,  of  Hindley.  The 
charge  to  the  people  was  given  on  the  following  Sunday  by  the 
Rev.  John  Chater,  of  Southport. 

The  chapel,  which  takes  its  name  probably  from  St.  Paul's 
Chapel,  Wigan,  stands  in  a  street  off  the  main  road,  called  Chapel 
Street.  It  is  a  large  brick  structure,  almost  square,  and  is  well 
protected  by  an  iron  gate  and  a.  tolerably  high  brick  wall.  Its  sur 
roundings  were  probably  more  inviting  seventy-five  years  ago  than 
they  are  to-day,  though  our  fathers  did  not  always  select  sites 
"beautiful  for  situation"  for  their  meeting-houses.  Over  the 
entrance  to  the  chapel  is  a  stone  thus  inscribed  :— 

ST.  PAUL'S 
CHAPEL, 
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A  moderate-sized  graveyard  stands  in  front  and  around  it,  in 
which  are  a  few  tombstones  broken  and  disfigured.  Adjoining  the 
chapel  in  the  yard  behind  is  the  old  school,  which  is  in  a  dilapidated 
condition.  A  little  apart  from  it  stand  the  new  school  premises, 
upon  the  corner  stone  of  which  is  inscribed  the  following  : — 

This  Stone  was  laid 

by 

R.  Pennington,  Junr.,  J.P., 
Novr.  igth,  iSSi. 
Rev.     M.     Duffill. 

John  Platt,  \  T.  Lowe,  chairman. 

W.  Pilkington,        v  Deacons.  T.  Gerrard,  secretary. 

James  Lowe,  I  J.  Shuttleworth,  treasurer. 

This  is  a  really  handsome  building  and  is  used  for  Day  and  Sun 
day  School  purposes.  Internally  the  chapel  may  be  thus 
described  : — Two  aisles  lead  up  to  the  pulpit,  which  is  the  one 
placed  in  the  chapel  when  first  erected.  The  pews  are  straight- 
backed,  deep,  free  from  paint  or  varnish,  and  are  made  of  plain 
deal.  A  few  of  them  are  large  and  square.  Beneath  the  pulpit  is 
the  communion  pew  made  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle.  This  is 
modern  and  has  been  altered  to  this  form  during  the  present 
pastorate.  Originally  the  singing  pew  was  here,  but  now  the  choir 
occupy  the  four  front  seats  below.  The  organ  is  some  distance 
from  them,  being  in  the  gallery  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit,  Upon 
the  communion  table  is  a  handsome  crimson  and  gold  cloth 
worked  and  given  by  a  lady  member  of  the  congregation.  There 
are  galleries  round  the  chapel  except  where  the  pulpit  stands, 
added  a  little  over  fifty  years  ago.  The  gallery  front  is  varnished 
a  deep  brown,  and  to  it  is  affixed  that  indispensable  piece  of  chapel 
furniture  a  timepiece.  The  pews  below  present  some  curiosities, 
some  of  them  being  square,  others  long  and  narrow,  one  is  painted 
yellow,  another  is  varnished  dark  yellow  and  marble,  a  third  is 
covered  with  green  baize,  and  a  fourth  with  crimson.  The  chapel 
is  well  lighted.  Two  sets  of  windows,  three  each,  go  up  each  of 
the  long  sides,  and  in  front  there  are  three  windows  above  and 
below.  It  is  tall,  comfortable  looking,  and  when  erected  would  be 
considered  as  handsome  as  most  chapels  in  the  county.  It  will 
seat  some  550  people. 
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IV.— HINDLEY  :  BRIDGECROFT  CONGREGATIONAL   CHURCH. 

IN  the  previous  section1  mention  is  made  of  the  origin  of  this 
second  Congregational  Church  at  Hindley.  During  the  pastorate 
of  the  Rev.  William  Turner  at  St.  Paul's  some  differences  arose 
which  led  to  his  retirement  about  1831.  At  Bridgecroft,  a  little 
distance  from  the  chapel  he  left,  a  temporary  building  was  opened, 
in  which  he  and  his  friends  worshipped.  Fifty  years  have  seen 
considerable  alterations  here  as  elsewhere.  Bridgecroft,  when  Mr. 
Turner  and  his  people  began  their  meetings  here,  was  what  its 
name  suggests — a  croft  or  field,  and  not  as  now  packed  with 
houses.  For  seven  years  worship  was  conducted  in  this  temporary 
building.  In  1838  the  present  chapel  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
^"454  133.  ijd.  It  stands  only  a  few  yards  from  and  is  nearly 
opposite  the  building  where  the  friends  first  met  for  worship,  which 
has  since  been  converted  into  cottages — a  little  garden  and  grave 
yard  dividing  the  two  buildings.  The  chapel,  which  is  entered  by 
a  porch  of  considerable  size,  is  made  of  brick,  and  has  in  it 
windows  with  small  panes  not  unlike  those  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
Over  the  entrance  is  the  date  stone  thus  inscribed : — 

Bridgecroft 

Independent 

Chapel, 

1838. 

Joined  to  it  is  a  second  building,  which  is  new  and  handsome. 
The  following  inscription  upon  a  stone,  which  occupies  a  pro 
minent  place  in  the  edifice,  is  self  explanatory  : — 

Bridge  Croft  Sunday  School. 

Memorial  Stone 

Laid  by  Miss  Matilda  Pennington, 
Muncaster  Hall,  Rainford, 

May  27th,  1882. 

M.  Hilton,  Superintendent.  J.  Taylor,  Chairman. 

W.  Taylor,          )  Deacons  J'  SharPles>  Secretary. 

M.  Hilton,  $  T.  Elliott,  Treasurer. 

This  building  is  used  both  as  a  Day  and  Sunday  School.   Internally 
1  Vide  ante,  p.  16. 
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it  is  apparent  that  the  hand  of  the  moderniser  has  been  at  work 
about  the  chapel.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  old  gallery 
chiefly  used  for  scholars,  where  the  pews  are  of  plain  deal,  and 
unpainted.  From  it  there  is  access  into  the  school.  To  the  left  of 
the  pulpit,  which  is  in  the  platform  style,  is  the  organ  gallery,  and 
below  the  pulpit  is  the  communion  pew.  In  1885  the  chapel  was 
thoroughly  renovated  and  beautified.  The  old  pews  were  removed 
and  modern  ones  substituted,  so  that  now  it  has  quite  a  neat  and 
comfortable  appearance.  The  cost  of  the  whole  undertaking, 
including  the  new  or  enlarged  school,  was  about  ^700.  At  the 
same  time  an  organ  was  added,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  and  Dr.  Monks 
(who  was  formerly  a  scholar  in  the  school),  now  resident  at  South- 
port.  The  chapel  was  re-opened  in  October,  1885,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Russell,  M.A.,  of  Darwen.  About  three  years  ago  the 
present  organ  was  placed  in  the  chapel,  and  the  other  one  was 
taken  to  the  schoolroom.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Turner,  the  first 
pastor,  continued  his  labours  until  1862,  when  age  and  infirmity 
brought  about  his  resignation.  Particulars  about  his  life  previous 
to  coming  to  Hindley  were  given  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's,1 
and  need  not  be  repeated.  He  continued  resident  at  Hindley 
after  his  resignation.  "  His  last  days,"  says  his  biographer  in  the 
"Congregational  Year  Book"  for  1870,  "indicated  the  gradual 
breaking  up  of  the  material  and  the  mental  fabric.  His  mind 
often  wandered,  but  was  instantly  recovered  when  a  text  of  Scripture 
was  quoted,  or  reference  was  made  to  Jesus."  His  death  took 
place  on  December  8th,  1868,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
ministry  of  nearly  sixty  years.  He  was  interred  at  Leigh.  The 
pulpit  remained  vacant  after  Mr.  Turner's  resignation  until  August, 
1867,  when  the  Rev.  Wm.  Scott,  who  received  his  theological 
training  at  Edinburgh,  accepted  the  charge.  He  was  ordained 
here,  but  removed  in  December,  1868,  to  Manchester,  where  he 
took  charge  of  Wood  Street,  now  Greenheys.  Mr.  Scott  subse 
quently  laboured  at  Tottenham,  Ipswich,  and  Albion  Chapel,  Hull. 
The  pastorate  of  the  latter  place  he  resigned  a  short  time  ago  for 
an  important  charge  at  Brisbane,  Queensland.  No  minister  was 
chosen  for  Bridgecroft  after  Mr.  Scott's  removal  until  1882. 
Services  continued  to  be  held,  but  the  place  was  merely  "  supplied," 

^  Vide  ante,  p.  16. 
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and  as  a  consequence  the  interest  got  very  low.  On  the  first 
Sunday  in  June,  1882,  the  present  minister,  Rev.  J.  W.  Green 
halgh,  began  his  duties  here.  For  several  years  previously  Mr. 
Greenhalgh  had  been  engaged  in  evangelistic  work  in  Bolton, 
Bury,  and  other  parts  of  the  county.  In  particular  he  was  associated 
with  the  Rev.  Franklin  Howorth,  formerly  minister  at  Bank  Street 
Unitarian  Chapel,  Bury,  but  who,  on  renouncing  Unitarianism, 
established  in  that  town  the  Free  Christian  Church,  of  which  he 
remained  pastor  until  his  death.  Largely  through  Mr.  Howorth's 
advice,  Mr.  Greenhalgh  was  led  to  give  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  His  ordination  took  place  on  Thursday,  January  lyth, 
1884,  and  his  certificate  is  signed  by  the  following  Congregational 
ministers  : — Revs.  Thomas  Willis,  Manchester ;  William  Roseman, 
Bury  ;  P.  W.  Darnton,  B.A.,  Wigan ;  and  Thos.  Wilkinson,  Wigan. 
Mr.  Greenhalgh  is  known  in  the  district  as  "  the  blind  minister  of 
Hindley,"  but  his  sense  of  hearing  and  of  touch  have  become  so 
acute  that  he  experiences  but  little  difficulty  in  going  about  the 
neighbourhood.  The  chapel  will  seat  about  300  people,  and  the 
school  has  in  it  some  200  scholars.  The  anniversary  is  held  on 
Easter  Sunday,  and  has  been  since  the  opening  of  the  chapel 
on  that  day  in  1838.  It  is  said  that  the  first  anniversary 
sermons  were  preached  in  a  mill  on  Castle  Hill  in  1837,  before  the 
chapel  was  built.  For  both  Congregational  churches,  which  are  a 
fair  distance  from  each  other,  there  is  room  in  Hindley,  and 
certainly  need. 


V.— THE  OLD  PRESBYTERIAN  CHAPEL  AT  TUNLEY  OR 
MOSSY  LEE. 

IT  will  be  necessary  to  devote  a  few  sentences  to  the  identification 
of  this  hamlet,  village,  or  cluster  of  houses  before  proceeding  with 
the  history  of  its  chapel.  It  is  not  well  known  ;  indeed  it  will  be 
more  true  to  say  that  it  is  not  known  at  all.  Partly,  no  doubt, 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  place  has  almost  ceased  to  be  called 
Tunley.  The  writer  found  that  it  is  possible  for  people  to  live 
within  a  few  miles  of  a  spot  and  not  even  know  of  its  existence. 
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"  Never  heard  of  it,"  was  the  uniform  reply  from  gentle  and  simple, 
policemen,  railway  officials,  and  postmen  to  the  inquiry,  "  Where 
is  Tunley?"  And  yet  the  place  is,  and  a  chapel  is  there,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  county,  whose  history  is  full  of  interest. 
Taking  a  map  and  looking  south  from  Preston,  a  triangular  piece 
of  land  is  formed  by  three  railways.  There  is  the  line  from 
Preston  to  Wigan,  the  line  from  Preston  to  Burscough,  and  the 
line  from  Burscough  to  Wigan.  Inside  this  triangle  lies  Tunley  or 
Mossy  Lee,  and  though  the  most  extreme  point  of  the  triangle 
from  Preston  is  not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles,  yet,  as 
already  stated,  Tunley  is  almost  an  unknown  quantity.  By  road 
it  will  be  some  twelve  miles  from  Preston,  some  five  or  six  from 
Wigan ;  and  the  nearest  station  from  Preston  is  Coppull,  from 
which  it  is  distant  not  more  than  three  miles.  The  country  is 
somewhat  flat,  the  houses  are  old-fashioned,  the  people  gain  a 
livelihood  largely  by  farming,  coaling,  and  basket-making;  and 
altogether  to  a  town  resident  going  into  this  little  triangle  so  near 
at  hand  is  like  going  into  a  new  world,  or  an  old  one,  at  any  rate 
a  different  one.  If  anything  more  is  required  to  fix  the  geographical 
position  of  Tunley,  then  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  in  the  township  of 
Wrightington,  in  the  parish  of  Eccleston,  and  Hundred  of  Leyland. 
How  came  this  little  chapel  to  be  in  this  out-of-the-way  place  ? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  Acts  passed  against  Dissenters, 
and  the  consequent  persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  i/th  century.  A  few  miles  south  of 
Tunley  is  Douglas,  the  pulpit  of  whose  parish  church  was  occupied 
by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Scolefield.  or  Schofield,  when  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  passed  in  1662.  As  the  minister  of  Heyvvood 
Chapel,  near  Rochdale,  he  signed  "The  Harmonious  Consent"  in 
1648,  and  "The  Agreement  of  the  People"  in  1649.  The  Parlia 
mentary  Commissioners  in  their  report  of  1650  speak  of  him 
whilst  yet  at  Heywood  as  "  orthodox  for  divinity,  well  qualified  for 
lyffe  and  conversacon."L  Calamy  says  that  he  removed  from  this 
place  to  Douglas  Chapel  in  1659, 2  whence  he  was  ejected  in  1662. 

1  "  Commonwealth  Church  Survey  "  (Record  Society  Series,  vol.  i.),  p.  42. 

2  Colonel  Fishwick  ("  History  of  Rochdale,"  p.    197)  names  him  as  pro- 
ably  at  Littleborough  in  1636,   Heyvvood   in    1648,   and  says   that  he  was 

appointed  to  Whalley,  Sept   iath,  1653. 
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"  In  the  course  of  his  life,"  he  says,  "  he  met  with  a  great  variety 
of  family  afflictions.  When  he  was  silenced  he  had  many  children, 
and  no  visible  way  of  subsistence  for  them  ;  but  God  raised  up 
friends  to  him  and  his,  so  that  they  were  never  brought  to 
extremity."1  The  Wilson  family,  then  living  at  Tunley  Hall  (now 
Tunley  Farm),  were  amongst  those  who  befriended  the  ejected 
minister.  He  was  received  by  them  into  the  Hall,  where  he  con 
ducted  a  private  school,  and  held  worship  for  the  family  and 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Schofield  died  in  1667, 
at  the  age  of  sixty.2  There  is  a  big  break  after  this,  during  which 
we  have  no  information  about  the  Nonconformists  of  this  place. 
That  there  would  be  those  who  sympathised  with  the  persecuted 
minister  there  can  be  no  doubt.  One  family — the  Wilson  family— 
certainly  did.  How  and  where  they  worshipped  after  Mr.  Schofield's 
death  cannot  be  determined.  The  statement  in  Baines's  "History 
of  Lancashire"  is  altogether  wide  of  the  mark.  "There  is,"  says 
he,  "at  Mossy  Lee  an  old  Presbyterian  Chapel  built  for  the 
minister  ejected  in  1662  from  Standish  or  Douglas  Chapel."3  We 
shall  see  later  that  the  chapel  was  not  built  until  1691,  and  Mr.  Scho 
field,  as  previously  stated,  had  then  been  dead  nearly  twenty-five 
years  and  the  ejected  minister  of  Standish  nearly  thirty  years.  The 
Rev.  W.  Roaf,  in  a  historical  pamphlet  entitled  "Ebenezer,"  addressed 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  church  and  congregation  of  St.  Paul's, 
Wigan,  and  which  bears  date  August  24th,  1846,  says  respecting 
Tunley  Chapel : — "  Its  singular  position  seems  to  connect  it  with 
the  infamous  Five  Mile  Act."  Its  position  does  suggest  that,  but 
the  date  of  its  erection  does  not.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Wigan  Nonconformists  came  out  here  to  worship  in  secrecy,  but  it 
is  also  quite  possible  that  they  went  to  the  older  and  nearer  Non 
conformist  interest  at  Hindley.  I  imagine  it  was  at  Tunley,  as 
in  so  many  other  places  the  Nonconformists  retained  some  sort  of 

l"  Nonconformist's  Memorial"  ^1802),  vol.  ii.,  p.  361. 

*  So  Calamy ;  but  Colonel  Fishwick  says  seventy.  Calamy  says  that 
Mr.  Schofield,  of  Birmingham,  whose  father  was  minister  of  the  Whitworth 
Congregational  Church,  near  Rochdale,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Schofield. 

3  Vol.  ii.,  p.  150.  (Ed.  1870).  This,  like  many  other  inaccuracies,  is 
repeated  in  Croston's  Edition  now  being  published. 
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hold  upon  the  Episcopal  Chapel — the  chapel  of  their  fathers — 
until  towards  the  end  of  the  iyth  century,  and  the  date  of  the 
erection  of  the  Nonconformist  chapel  fixes  the  time  approximately 
when  this  privilege  was  finally  taken  from  them.  There  is  an 
interesting  passage  in  the  life  of  Adam  Martindale,  who  was  ejected 
from  Rostherne,  in  Cheshire,  in  1662,  which  suggests  that  the  Non 
conformists  of  this  district  may  have  had  his  occasional  services 
about  the  time  of  Mr.  Schofield's  death.  "  When  I  had  done 
there  [Hoghton  Tower]  "  says  he,  "  I  taught  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Tunley, 
for  a  short  time,  and  Mr.  Bankes,  of  Winstandley  (till  about  Lady- 
day,  1666),  who  was  also  very  civill  and  liberall  to  me,  lamenting 
that  the  Five-mile  Act,  and  the  propinquity  of  his  house  to  Wigan, 
forced  me  to  desist  there."1  After  this  we  have  no  information 
until  the  building  'of  the  chapel  in  1691  by  Dame  Wilson,  who 
also  endowed  it.  The  first  known  minister  after  the  erection  of 
the  chapel  was  the  Rev.  Edward  Rothwell.  His  training  he  received 
at  Mr.  Frankland's  Academy,  Rathmeil,  where  he  was  ordained  on 
the  yth  of  June,  1693,  being  probably  the  minister  of  Bispham, 
near  Blackpool,  at  the  time.  The  year  of  his  settlement  at  Tunley 
has  not  been  preserved.  About  the  year  1706-  Mr.  Rothwell 
removed  to  Holcombe,  near  Ramsbottom,  where  he  laboured  until 
his  death  in  1731.  The  event  is  referred  to  in  the  "Northowram 
Register"  in  the  following  words : — "  Mr.  Edward  Rothwell  Preacht 
at  Bury,  Jan.  31  ;  died  Febr.  8  of  a  suppression  of  urine;  bur.  in 

1  Chetham  Society  Series,  vol.  iv.,  p.  178. 

-  In  vol  iii.  (p.  158)  of  this  work  the  date  is  given  as  1699.  J  am 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Johnstone,  of  Bolton,  for  the  correction,  who,  in  an 
account  of  Tunley  Chapel  (see  "Presbyterian  Messenger"  for  June,  1891), 
gives  the  following  extract  from  the  Trust  Deed,  dated  1703  :  "  It  is  hereby 
agreed  and  allowed  that  the  election  and  nomination  of  a  minister  to  officiate 
at  the  said  chappell  shall  be  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  with  the 
consent,  approbation,  and  allowance  of  her,  the  said  Elizabeth  Wilson,  and 
not  otherwise,  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  with  the  concurrent 
approbation  of  whom,  and  the  trustee,  Edward  Rothwell,  of  Wrightington, 
shall  continue  to  officiate,  as  for  some  years  past  he  both  officiated  there  as 
minister  of  the  gospel,  having  the  qualifications  aforesaid,  and  paying  there 
fore  to  her,  the  said  Elizabeth  Wilson  and  her  heirs,  yearly,  the  rent  of  one 
peppercorn  at  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  when  and  so  often  only  as  we  believe  demand  shall  be  made 
thereof." 


ROSTHERNE    MERE    AND    CHURCH   WHERE    ADAM    MARTINDALE   WAS   EJECTED. 
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his  own  Chapel  in  Holcome  Feb.  lo."1  During  his  ministry  at 
Holcombe  the  old  Dissenting  interest  at  Bury  was  founded,  and 
worked  conjointly  with  Holcombe,  Mr.  Rothwell  having  as  assistant 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Braddock.  The  next  minister  at  Tunley  of 
whom  I  have  information  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Winder.  He  was 
bom  at  Hutton  John,  in  the  parish  of  Graystock,  Cumberland,  on 
the  1 5th  of  May,  1693.  His  grandfather  was  a  member  of  Dr, 
Richard  Gilpin's  congregation,  "  but  he  was  led  away  to  join  the 
Quakers,  and  was  appointed  treasurer  for  their  collections  in  the 
north.  In  1665  he  changed  his  opinions,  returned  to  Dr.  Gilpin 
and  published  in  1697  The  Spirit  of  Quakerism,  and  the  Dangers 
of  their  Revelation  Laid  Open,  which  led  to  much  excitement  and 
keen  controversy.  Thomas  Camm's  reply,  An  Old  Apostate 
justly  Exposed,  his  Treachery  to  the  Holy  God,  His  Truth,  and 
People  Manifested.  &c.,  being  one  of  the  vilest  and  most  virulent, 
as  it  is  now  one  of  the  rarest,  of  pamphlets.  The  worthy  farmer 
survived  the  persecution  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  lived 
active  and  vigorous  to  above  TOO  years  of  age.  His  son, 
Henry,  was  also  a  farmer  and  died  m  J733-2  Dr.  Winder  was 
educated  at  Whitehaven  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  M.D., 
subsequently  of  Bolton,  and  settled  at  Tunley  about  1714, 
being  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  St.  Helens.  In  1718  he 
removed  to  what  is  now  Renshaw  Street,  Liverpool,  where 
he  laboured  until  his  death  in  August,  1752.  He  was  interred  in 
St.  Peter's  Churchyard  in  that  city.  Dr.  Halley  says  : — "  He  was 
a  remarkable  man,  or  at  least  he  published  a  remarkable  book, 
entitled  '  A  Critical  and  Chronological  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress, 
Declension,  and  Revival  of  Knowledge  in  two  Periods  :  The  Period 
of  Tradition  from  Adam  to  Moses,  and  the  Period  of  Letters  Jroui 
Moses  to  Christ.'  Two  volumes,  quarto." 3  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Bourn  followed  Dr.  Winder  at  Tunley.  He  was  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bourn,  of  Bolton,  and  was  born  at  Calne, 
Wiltshire,  in  1689.  His  education  he  received  from  the  Rev. 
James  Conin^ham,  of  Manchester,  and  his  first  settlement  was  at 
Crook,  near  Kendal,  in  1711.  Here  he  married  Miss  Harrison, 

1  P.  308. 

2  Rev.  T.  B.  Johnstone  in  "  Presbyterian  Messenger"  for  June,  1891. 

3  "Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  323  and  note. 
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of  Kendal.  He  left  for  Tunley  about  1720,  leaving  this  place  for 
Chorley  in  1727.  In  1732  he  removed  from  Chorley  to  Coseley, 
near  Birmingham,  where  he  laboured  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1754.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  principally  of  a  theological  character.  His  eldest  son, 
Joseph  Bourn,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  minister  at  Hindley, 
and  another  son,  Samuel  Bourn,  laboured  several  years  at  Riving- 
ton,  near  Chorley.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Benson  was  probably  Mr. 
Bourn's  immediate  successor  at  Tunley.  He  was  the  Noncon 
formist  minister  of  Hoghton  Towerfrom  about  1716  to  1728.  He 
preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Moss,  of  Elswick,  in 
the  Fylde,  on  July  loth,  1717,  and  signed  the  ordination  certificate 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hesketh,  of  Carnforth,  on  October  27th,  1725. 
He  remained  at  Tunley  until  his  death  on  the  i4th  of  December, 
1757,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.1 

The  next  known  minister  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  Aspinall, 
concerning  whom  I  have  no  information  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
died  in  1772,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chapel  yard.2  I  copy  from  his 
tombstone  as  follows  :— 

Here  lie  the  Remains 

of  the  Revd.  JOSEPH  ASPINALL, 

He  was  a  faithful  minister 

of  the  Gospel, 
and  finished  the  course 

of  his  Labours 

Feb.   25th,    1772. 

Aged  59. 

The  Rev.  William  Gaskell  cornes  next.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Kendal  Academy  by  Dr.  Rotheram,  and  had  laboured  for 
several  years  at  Rivington.  He  removed  to  Tunley  about  1776. 
He  also  died  here,  and  from  his  tombstone  in  the  chapel  yard  the 
following  is  taken  : — 

1  Mr.  Benson  was  interred  in  the  graveyard  of  Tunley  Chapel,  where  his 
tombstone  can  still  be  seen.     The  inscription  is  given  in  vol.  i.  of  this  work, 
P-  74- 

2  In  an   account   of  the   ordination   of   Mr.    Leslie  at  Tunley  in  the 
"  United  Secession  Magazine"  for  1837,  it  is  stated  that  the  only  other 
ordination  service  held  at  Tunley  was  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Aspinall,  in  1758. 
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Here  lies  interred  the  Body 

of  the  Revd.  WILLIAM  GASKELL, 

who  departed  this  Life  the 

22nd  of  March,  1777, 

aged  49  years. 

The  Rev.  William  Davenport  followed  about  1778.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  the  account  of  Hindley  Chapel  for  information 
respecting  Mr.  Davenport.1  It  is  there  stated  how  differences  led 
to  his  resignation  of  the  charge  at  Hindley,  and  how  he  removed 
to  Wigan,  where  a  chapel  had  been  recently  erected,  an  account 
of  which  will  be  given  afterwards.  Along  with  Wigan  he  appears 
to  have  worked  Tunley  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Rev. 
William  Winstanley,  M.D.,  succeeded  Mr.  Davenport.  He  was 
the  son  of  William  and  Alice  Winstanley,  and  was  born  at  Cuerden, 
near  Preston,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1772.  His  early  school 
days  were  spent  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Orr,  at  the  Grammar  School, 
Walton-le-Dale,  afterwards  he  was  with  the  Rev.  William  Tattersall, 
minister  of  the  Dissenting  Chapel  at  Preston,  and  then  with  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  B.D.,  of  the  Clitheroe  Grammar  School. 
In  the  spring  of  1790  he  entered  the  Dissenting  Academy  at 
Northampton  (formerly  the  Daventry  Academy),  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  John  Horsey,  where  he  remained  only  a 
short  time.  On  the  loth  of  September,  1793,  he  became  a  student 
in  the  Manchester  College,  and  left  that  institution  in  June,  1795. 
His  first  charge  was  Tunley,  to  which  place  he  was  accustomed  to 
ride  from  Woodcock  Hall,  at  that  time  his  residence.  His  stay 
here  was  brief,  and  in  1798  he  took  charge  of  the  Unitarian 
Congregation  at  Derby,  which  he  retained  until  October  2,  1803. 
In  the  following  year  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to 
study  for  the  medical  profession,  and  so  withdrew  from  the  ministry. 
In  1806  he  took  his  M.D.  degree.  He  practised  first  at  Man 
chester,  and  was  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
removing  afterwards  to  Woolton  Lodge,  near  Liverpool.  About 
1846  he  came  to  reside  in  Preston,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  On  May  i5th,  1852,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  he  died 
in  London,  whither  he  had  gone  to  undergo  an  operation,  and  was 

1  Vide  p.  9. 
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interred  in  the  Brompton  Cemetery  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Madge. 

In  the  Unitarian   Chapel,  at  Preston,  where  his  parents  formerly 

attended,  and   in  which  he  greatly  interested  himself  during  his 

residence  in  the  town,  is  a  handsome  tablet  erected  to  his  memory.1 

The  VVinstanleys,  of  Chaigley,  near  Preston,  belong  to  the  same 

family  as  Dr.  Winstanley.    The  Rev.  VVm.  Dinwiddie,  a  Scotchman, 

followed  Mr.  Winstanley  at  Tunley,  about  1797.     During  the  long 

period  of  thirty-eight  years  he  had  charge  of  Wigan  and  Tunley. 

It  was  during  his  ministry  that  the  two  churches  became  connected 

with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  though  the  precise  date  I  am  unable 

to  give.-     Mr.  James,  in  his  "  Presbyterian  Chapels  and  Charities 

in  England  and  Ireland,"  writes  of  Tunley  :  "  Given  up  by  trustees 

to  Kirkmen,  under  the  advice  of  the  parson  of  the  parish."3     In 

the  list  of  recipients  from   Lady  Hewley's   Charity,  dated   May, 

1830,  Mr.  Dinwiddie  appears  with  £6  against  his  name;  and  it  is 

noteworthy  that  he  is  the  only  one  in  Lancashire  with  the  initials 

"  P.  K."  (Presbyterian  Kirk)  joined  to  his  name.     At  that  time, 

therefore,  and  how  long  before  I  cannot  say,  Tunley  and  Wigan 

belonged  to  the  Scotch   Presbyterian    Church.     Mr.   Dinwiddie's 

remains  lie  in  the  chapel  yard  at  Tunley,  where  do  so  many  of  his 

predecessors.     His  tombstone,  which  is  the  one  that  records  the 

death  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Benson,  is  thus  inscribed  : — 

The  Rev.  WM.  DINWIDDIE, 
38  years  minister  of 

Tunley  and  Wigan 

Presbyterian    Chapels, 

died  Nov.  i8th,  1834, 

Aged  73  years. 

The  Rev.  William  Jameson,  for  many  years  an  eminent 
missionary  in  Jamaica  and  Africa,  came  as  a  supply  to  Tunley 
about  1834.  From  "The  Gospel  to  the  Africans,"  being  a 
narrative  of  his  life  and  labours  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Robb,  A.M.,  I  extract  the  following  interesting  passage  respecting 
his  life  at  Tunley  :— 

1  "Christian  Reformer"  for  1852,  p.  636. 

"  Mr.  Johnstone  says  it  was  near  the  close  of  Mr.  Dinwiddie's  ministry 

:J  P.  665. 
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I  am  working  at  Tunley  with  this  encouragement,  at  least,  that  it  is  the 
work  of  God,  and  that  his  word  does  not  return  unto  him  void.  The  popu 
lation  are  extremely  ignorant,  careless,  and  depraved.  .  .  A  religious 
Scotchman  who  comes  to  such  a  part  of  the  country  as  this,  sacrifices  much, 
whatever  he  may  gain  in  a  temporal  point  of  view.  .  .  I  love  the  classes  ; 
a  number  of  the  pupils  are  making  considerable  progress.  I  preach  twice  at 
the  chapel  on  Sabbath,  and  have  commenced  a  preaching  station  in  a  small 
village  on  my  way  home  on  the  Sabbath  evening.  .  .  My  lodgings  are 
very  comfortable.  I  have  a  snug  parlour  and  bedroom,  with  a  most  excellent 
feather  bed.  To  my  breakfast  I  have  toast  and  coffee ;  to  my  dinner  roast 
or  boil ;  but  I  am  starved  for  want  o'  kail.  My  landlady  makes  a  kind  of 
soup  she  calls  broth,  but  they  are  no  kail.  If  I  don't  live  well,  it  is  my 
own  fault.1 

Mr.  Jameson  was  here  only  a  few  months,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Leslie,  who  remained  about  twenty-nine  years. 
After  Mr.  Leslie  the  chapel  was  closed  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
came  the  Rev.  Alexander  Bruce,  from  whose  tombstone  in  the 
chapel  yard  the  following  inscription  is  copied : — 

In  memory  of 
ALEXANDER  BRUCE, 

minister 

of  this  chapel, 

who  fell  asleep, 

•  in  Jesus  on  the 

1 6th  of  March,  1873, 

aged  59  years. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Lang  followed  in  1873,  and  after  him  came 
the  present  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Goggins,  in  1877.  Baines  is 
utterly  wrong  in  his  account  of  Tunley  Chapel.  He  says  it  was 
built  for  the  minister  ejected  in  1662,  and  "re-edified  at  the  begin 
ning  of  last  century."  It  was  not  built  until  1691,  and  it  will  be 
shown  later  that  it  stands  to-day  much  the  same  as  it  did  originally. 
He  further  says  that  it  is  "now  occupied  by  the  Independents.' 
At  the  time  of  writing  it  certainly  was  not  occupied  by  them,  but 
by  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  In  1843  the  Lancashire  Presbytery 
consisted  of  five  congregations,  viz. :  Manchester,  Lloyd  Street, 
Dr.  McKerrow ;  Blackburn,  Dr.  Skinner ;  Hallfold,  Mr.  Thorburn  ; 

'P.9- 
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Kendal,  vacant;  and  Tunley,  Mr.  Leslie.  Previous  to  1875 
Tunley  was  connected  with  the  Liverpool  Presbytery,  but  in  that 
year  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Presbytery  of  Manchester. 

The  chapel,  whose  history  has  been  given,  lies  about  150  yards 
to  the  right  of  the  main  road  leading  from  Wigan  to  Preston,  its 
principal  entrance  facing  the  road.  It  is  a  low,  quaint-looking 
structure,  and  impresses  the  visitor  at  once  with  the  fact  that 
it  belongs  to  another  generation.  It  is  entered  by  a  strong 
door,  studded  with  nails,  which  opens  into  a  vestibule  that  divides 
into  two  aisles.  These  lead  up  to  the  pulpit.  The  pews  are  small, 
but  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit  are  two  large  square  ones,  in  each  of 
which  is  a  brass  plate  inscribed  "  Wilson."  These  pews  belonged 
to  the  farm  where  lived  the  Wilsons,  who  built  and  endowed  the 
chapel,  and  whose  descendants  are  to  be  found  to-day  in  the 
Wilsons,  solicitors,  of  Preston.  Below  the  pulpit,  which  is  quite 
miniature,  is  the  small  communion  pew.  In  the  centre  of  the 
chapel  is  a  stove ;  from  the  ceiling  hang  lamps  by  which  the  place 
is  lighted  when  required.  Over  the  doorway  is  the  gallery,  which 
is  low ;  and  as  the  front  and  the  ceiling  almost  come  into  contact, 
no  large  view  of  what  goes  on  below  is  offered.  It  remains  in  its 
original  condition,  and  is  seldom  used  now.  Upon  one  of  the 
pews  in  the  gallery  is  the  following  inscription  :— 

R.  N.  R.  R.    1691. 

The  pews  in  the  body  of  the  chapel  have  been  cut  down,  being 
originally  very  high,  one  of  which  is  also  thus  inscribed — 
"  R.H.  91."  Formerly  the  roof  was  open,  but  it  has  recently  been 
ceiled,  thus  giving  to  the  interior  a  more  comfortable  appearance. 
The  entrance  was  originally  in  the  long  side,  and  the  pulpit  oppo 
site,  but  as  already  pointed  out,  the  entrance  now  faces  the  road, 
and  the  pulpit  has  been  removed  also.  The  chapel  is  well- 
lighted  with  the  old-fashioned,  diamond-shaped  mullioned  win 
dows.  Over  the  entrance  is  the  bell,  which  does  duty  at  least 
twice  every  Sabbath  Day.  There  was  formerly  at  the  back  of  the 
chapel  a  small  building  which  served  as  a  vestry,  in  which  the  date 
1691  was  found  cut  in  the  mortar.  In  1880  this  was  taken  down, 
and  a  new  schoolroom  erected  which  will  hold  about  200  people. 
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This  is  much  higher  than  the  old  building,  and  its  date  stone  over 
the  entrance  is  thus  inscribed  : — 

Erected  in  A.D.  1691  ;   rebuilt  in  A  D.  1880. 

This  stone  was  laid  by  the 

Rev.  James  Muir,  of  Egremont, 

June  5th,  1880. 

The  chapel  stands  in  a  small  graveyard,  which  contains  many 
interesting  memorials  of  the  dead.  The  inscriptions  upon  the 
tombstones  of  the  different  ministers  who  have  laboured  here  have 
already  been  given,  and  another  which  is  a  quaint  specimen  of 
graveyard  rhyming  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  It  is 
as  follows  : — 

Here  rests  the  body  of  William 

Higginson,  who  departed   this   life 

December  2ist,  1796.     Aged  75  years. 

From  my  sad  cradle  to  my  sable  chest, 

I  found  few  years  of  joy  or  months  of  rest ; 

My  years,  tho'  75,  yet  ended  soon, 

For  suddenly  my  sun  set  ere  'twas  noon. 

I  groaned  for  rest  and  went  to  sleep  at  even, 
But  when  I  wak'd,  behold,  I  was  in  Heaven. 
Weep  not,  dear  wife  or  children,  weep  no  more, 
Because  I  am  not  lost,  but  gone  before. 

Also  Rachel,  wife  of  the 

above-named  William  Higginson, 

Who  departed  this  life  August   3ist, 

1806.     Aged  79  years. 

Tunley  Chapel  had  once  a  glory  which  it  does  not  possess  to-day. 
In  Dr.  Evans's  list  of  Presbyterian  Chapels,  drawn  up  between 
17 1 7  and  1729,  Tunley  Chapel  is  given  with  a  congregation  of 
268,  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  county  voters.  Some  of  the  older 
people  also  tell  about  persons  coming  five,  six,  and  even  seven 
miles  to  worship,  and  on  certain  Sundays  from  the  chapel  to  the 
roadside  conveyances  of  various  kinds  might  be  seen  standing. 
The  old  families,  however,  have  died  out  or  removed,  and,  as 
there  are  no  works  of  any  kind  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
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farms  are  too  small  to  maintain  many  hands,  young  people  are 
obliged  to  go  to  the  towns  for  employment.  But  whatever  may  be 
its  future,  it  has  borne  honourable  witness  to  the  truth  for  many 
generations,  and  so  deserves  to  be  enshrined  in  the  memory 
and  affections  of  all  Lancashire  Nonconformists. 


VI.— ORRELL    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 

THE  date  of  the  formation  of  this  church  is  given  in  the  "  Lanca 
shire  Congregational  Calendar  "as  1805,  and  that  of  the  erection  of 
the  chapel  as  1824.  The  second  date  is  correct  as  applied  to  the 
present  building,  but  there  was  one  previous  to  this ;  and  1805  is, 
I  imagine,  too  early  by  several  years  for  the  time  of  the  church's 
formation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  documents  belonging  to 
the  church  of  any  considerable  age  exist,  consequently  any  sketch  of 
its  history  will  necessarily  be  imperfect.  How  the  Gospel  was 
first  introduced  into  this  district  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
Some  hold  the  opinion  that  the  church  owes  its  existence  to 
the  evangelistic  efforts  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  St. 
Helens  and  Rainford.  It  is,  however,  not  unlikely  that  the  people 
here  enjoyed  the  occasional  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  George 
Greatbatch.  To  his  missionary  zeal  West  Lancashire  is  as  greatly 
indebted  as  South  Lancashire  is  to  that  of  the  Rev.  W.  Alexander, 
for  many  years  the  honoured  minister  of  Prescot  and  Leigh.  The 
first  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union  Reports,  dated 
January,  1808,  states  that  Mr.  Greatbatch  had  been  engaged  as  an 
itinerant  for  Southport,  Ormskirk,  Bretherton,  &c.,  where  for  four 
or  five  years  previously  he  had  "  occasionally  dispensed  the 
Word  of  Life  with  pleasing  effects."  Newburgh,  which  is  only 
seven  miles  from  Orrell,  was  his  centre,  and  there  he  resided. 
It  is  therefore  at  least  probable  that  the  Uphollanders  were 
amongst  the  people  visited  by  this  good  man  in  his  preaching  expe 
ditions.  We  have,  however,  more  definite  information,  when  we 
come  to  the  Report  for  January,  1810,  where  we  read — 
"  At  Upholland,  Mr.  Capper  is  engaged,  and  labours  very 
acceptably  and  successfully.  We  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
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our  adorable  Redeemer  will  here  establish  a  permanent  interest." 
In  the  following  year  Upholland,  along  with  other  places,  is  said  to 
have  received  the  "  kindly  assistance  of  the  Union."  In  1810  or 
iSn  a  chapel  was  erected  at  Orrell,  by  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Orrell, 
and  Mr.  Cross,  of  St.  Helens,  at  their  own  private  expense.  The 
first  Trust  Deed  bears  date  December  3ist,  iSn,  and  in  it  Mr. 
Richard  Woodward  conveys  the  chapel  and  land  to  George 
Gaskell  and  others,  "  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  five  shillings 
lawful  English  money."  The  Union  Report  for  January,  1812, 
referring  to  this,  says  that  Mr.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Cross  "  have 
gratuitously  vested  it  [the  chapel]  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for  the 
use  of  the  church  and  congregation  assembled  therein."  That 
same  Report  states  that  Mr.  Capper,  besides  conducting  services 
at  Orrell,  preached  at  "  Brockstage,  Lammerhead  Green,  and  New- 
borough."  Also  that  he  visited  Holland  Moor,  Standish,  Billinge, 
and  Haddock.  The  people  amongst  whom  Mr.  Capper  laboured 
are  described  as  "  principally  poor  nailers,  weavers,  and  colliers, 
extremely  ignorant."  In  a  letter,  dated  January  8th,  1812,  he  says  : 
— "  I  have  had  the  painful  task  of  visiting  among  them,  for  four 
hours  together,  from  house  to  house,  and  could  not  meet  with  a 
single  mistress  of  a  family  who  could  read  the  plain  tracts  which  I 
was  distributing  among  them."  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Capper 
writes  about  a  promising  Sunday  School,  at  Orrell,  with  130 
children,  about  preaching  once  a  fortnight  at  Lammerhead  Green, 
where  a  kind  friend  "  has  set  apart  a  large  room  in  his  house  for 
the  worship  of  God,  at  a  considerable  expense."  A  place  for 
preaching  had  also  been  obtained  at  Standish.  "  It  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,"  says  he,  "  and  will  hold  from  80  to  TOO 
persons.  The  friends  at  Wigan  have  fitted  it  up  with  a  pulpit 
and  forms,  and  several  of  them  have  regularly  attended  to  carry 
on  the  singing  and  countenance  the  cause.  Mr.  Steill,  of  St. 
Paul's,  Wigan,  and  I  preach  to  them  alternately  once  a  week ; 
the  attendance  is  good,  and  the  attention  remarkable."  Towards 
the  end  of  1813  Mr.  Capper  was  removed  by  the  County 
Union  to  Kirkham,  where  he  remained  until  1816.  He  was 
afterwards  for  a  few  years  at  Tosside,  near  Settle,  in  Yorkshire, 
but  it  is  said  that  he  was  not  properly  invited  to  this  place,  and, 
remaining  against  the  wish  of  the  people,  many  disorderly  scenes 
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took  place.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Capper  told  injuriously  both  upon 
Orrell  and  Standish,  though  not  immediately.  Respecting  the 
former  place,  Mr.  Gaskell,  of  Orrell,  writes  on  the  3oth  of  January, 
1815: — "The  chapel  has  been  regularly  kept  open  with  very 
acceptable  supplies,  and  the  increase  of  hearers  is  progressive."1 
With  respect  to  Standish  the  Report  for  January,  1815,  says  : — 

He  [the  Rev.  J.  T.  Parsons,  of  Chorley]  visits  Standish  once  a  fortnight. 
In  this  place  things  have  long  been  discouraging.  When  the  place  was  first 
opened,  it  was  supplied  for  nearly  two  years,  weekly,  by  the  alternate  ser 
vices  of  Mr.  Steill,  of  Wigan,  and  Mr.  Capper,  then  of  Orrell.  Since  Mr. 
Capper  has  removed  to  the  Filde,  the  preaching  on  the  Tuesday  evening  has 
been  continued  by  Messrs.  Steill  and  Parsons,  assisted  occasionally  by  the 
valuable  labours  of  Mr.  Toothill,  of  Rainford,  and  other  ministers.  Of  late, 
another  room  has  been  taken  for  conducting  the  religious  services,  far  more 
commodious,  and  more  eligibly  situated  than  the  old  place,  which  was 
remarkably  damp  and  uncomfortable.  In  this  new  place  there  is  a  much 
better  attendance  than  formerly  ;  and  of  late  Mr.  Nightingale  2  has  preached 
sometimes  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  when  the  congregation  has  been  large 
and  attentive. 

Mr.  Gaskell  reported  in  March  of  the  year  following  that  the 
average  attendance  at  Orrell  was  not  one-half  of  what  it  was  twelve 
months  ago,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  the  room  at  Standish  was 
"  tolerably  filled."  For  another  year  there  is  a  pleasing  account  of 
Standish,  and  a  remarkable  change  is  said  to  have  been  wrought  in 
"this  once  dark  and  bigoted  village."  The  Report  for  1818  says 
that  there  was  service  here  only  once  a  fortnight  on  Sabbath 
evening.  It  is  not  without  regret  that  one  sees  this  promising  little 
cause  after  that  date  become  suddenly  extinct ;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  Congregationalists  have  made  any  further  attempt  to  get 
a  footing  in  this  really  interesting  and  historic  little  town.3  An 

1  Lancashire  County  Union  Report,  ending  January,  1815. 

2  Mr.   Nightingale  was  a  native  of  Tockholes,  and  minister  successively 
of  Newton-in-Bowland,  Wymondhouses,  and  Ramsbottom. 

3  Standish  Hall,  in  this  neighbourhood— the  seat  of  the  Standish  family 
— is  memorable  as  the  place  where  the  Lancashire  Plot  of  1694  IS  supposed 
to  have  been  concocted,  its  object  being  to  re-establish  the  Stuarts  upon  the 
throne  of  England,  together  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     A  branch  of 
this  family  settled  at   Duxbury,  from   whom   sprang   Miles   Standish,  the 
Puritan  captain  of  New  England  fame. 
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almost  similar  fate  awaited  the  interest  at  Orrell.  The  Report  for 
1818  says  that  the  chapel  at  Orrell,  for  want  of  encouragement, 
had  for  some  time  been  shut  up,  but  that  "  neighbouring  ministers, 
even  to  the  distance  of  Liverpool,  resolved  to  preach  in  rotation 
every  Thursday  evening."  This,  however,  continued  only  a  short 
time,  and  the  place  seems  to  have  been  closed  until  the  advent  of 
the  Rev.  John  Holgate  about  1820.  He  was  born  at  Martin  Top, 
near  Clitheroe,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry  by  the  Rev. 
William  Vint,  at  the  Idle  Academy,  settling  at  Orrell  on  the  com 
pletion  of  his  college  course.  His  ordination  took  place  on 
November  25th,  1823,  Dr.  Raffles,  amongst  others,  taking  part.  In 
the  Union  Report  for  1822  it  is  said  that  his  "constant  preaching 
in  the  chapel  had  been  well  attended ;"  that  the  Sunday  School 
had  160  scholars,  whom  their  teachers  found  at  first  like  "  wild 
asses'  colts  •"  and  that  there  was  a  Sunday  School  for  adults,  which 
had  "  hitherto  succeeded  better  with  women  than  with  men."  Kit 
Green  and  Marsh  Green  are  also  named  as  places  where  Mr. 
Holgate  occasionally  conducted  religious  services.  The  following 
passage  from  the  same  Report  will  give  some  idea  of  the  benighted 
condition  of  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time  : — 

Three  hundred  families  in  Orrell  without  a  Bible  !  In  another  village, 
consisting  of  51  families,  he  found  19  of  them  without  a  Bible  or  person  that 
could  read;  and  in  the  32  there  was  scarcely  found  one  in  seven  that 
could  read. 

In  1822  a  church,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  was  formed  at 
Orrell.  We  have  no  proof  of  any  church  formation  previous  to 
this,  although  religious  services  had  been  held  some  twelve  years 
or  more.  The  Report  for  1824  tells  of  preaching  by  Mr.  Holgate 
at  Orrell  Post,  also  that  a  "subscription  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  pence  a  week  has  been  raised  towards  a  larger  and  more 
commodious  chapel"  at  Orrell.  This  was  opened  in  January, 
1825,  and  almost  free  from  debt.  For  nearly  thirty  years  Mr. 
Holgate  continued  his  ministry  here,  a  ministry  singularly  rich  in 
results,  and  presenting  many  features  of  interest.  In  connection 
with  his  Sunday  School,  for  instance,  one  of  the  early  Union 
Reports  states  "  that  sixteen  orphans  from  its  funds  were  enabled  to 
obtain  education  at  a  day  school."  A  later  Report  says  :  "  Owing 
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to  recent  explosions  in  two  coal  pits  the  number  of  orphans  now  in 
the  school  is  augmented  to  55."  He  itinerated  very  considerably, 
having  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  or  a  dozen  stations  at  which  he 
had  occasional  services.  The  condition  of  the  people  in  his  day 
was  sad  in  the  extreme.  Most  of  them  were  nail  makers,  and  had 
to  work  for  low  wages.  They  were  paid  in  kind,  too,  and  often  the 
provisions  were  of  the  worst  character.  Besides  educating  his 
orphan  scholars  he  taught  them  to  work  half  the  day  on  a  few 
acres  of  land  which  he  owned,  and  for  their  support  he  travelled 
over  Lancashire  and  surrounding  counties  yearly.  "  Once,"  says 
his  biographer,  "he  walked  sixty  miles,  having  only  three  halfpence 
to  support  him ;  he  bought  a  pennyworth  of  bread  and  a  half 
pennyworth  of  butter  milk."1  He  had  also  an  academy  for  the 
education  of  gentlemen's  sons,  and  several  still  living  and  occupy 
ing  good  social  positions  were  his  pupils.  In  the  Report  for  April, 
1839,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Holgate  and  his  friends  had  resolved  to 
declare  themselves  "  independent  of  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Union, 
but  a  small  grant  was  cheerfully  made  in  aid  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  by  Mr.  Holgate  at  Holland  Moor,  Hall  Green,  and 
Roby  Mill."  These  places  were  continued  only  some  three  or  four 
years.  Mr.  Holgate  died  on  the  25th  of  November,  1850,  and 
was  interred  in  the  graveyard  of  the  chapel  at  Orrell.  His  wife, 
Caroline  Holgate,  who  died  Sept.  8th,  1865,  age^  67  years,  lies  by 
his  side.  In  the  chapel  is  a  marble  tablet  thus  inscribed : — 

Sacred 

To  the  memory  of 

The  Rev.  JOHN  HOLGATE, 

Thirty  years  the  Minister  of  this  Church, 

Who  died  November  25th,  1850, 

Aged  63  Years. 
He  was  a  good  man  and  pious  Christian, 

And  in  him  his  flock  lost 
A  good  and  faithful  Shepherd. 

His  pastorate  is  still  remembered  in  the  district,  and  his  name  is  a 
household  word.  The  chapel,  the  school,  the  house  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  lane  in  which  his  house  and  school  are  situated  are 
yet  called  by  his  name. 

1  "Congregational  Year  Book  "  for  1850,  p.  241. 
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"Supplies"  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Holgate  until  1864,  when  the 
Rev.  R.  Christison,  whose  ministerial  training  was  obtained  at 
Glasgow,  accepted  the  charge.  In  the  Report  for  1865,  Orrell  is 
classed  amongst  the  "Evangelistic  Stations"  belonging  to  the 
Union,  and  in  the  year  1867-8,  it  is  said  that  "circumstances  of  a 
very  unpleasant  character  have  greatly  hindered  the  work  at 
Orrell."  For  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  the  place  stood  aloof 
from  the  Union.  In  1873  Mr.  Christison  resigned,  joined  the 
Established  Church,  and  eventually  went  to  America.  A  new  be 
ginning  became  a  necessity,  and  so  the  church  was  re-formed  in 
1874,  with  eleven  members.  In  the  Report  for  that  year  we  have 
the  following  respecting  this  station,  which  again  came  on  the 
Union  Funds : — 

The  reproach  of  this  place  has  been  wiped  away.  The  scattered  congrega 
tion  has  been  re-collected,  the  dilapidated  chapel  has  been  thoroughly 
repaired  and  re-fitted.  A  committee,  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Senior, 
manages  the  place,  as  the  Church  is  not  re-constituted.  At  the  request  of 
the  people,  the  Rev  A.  Heal,  formerly  of  Silverwell  Chapel,  Wigan,  is  for 
the  time  located  at  Orrell,  and  by  his  zeal  in  visiting,  and  his  earnestness  in 
preaching,  is  doing  much  good. 

The  Rev.  Abiathar  Heal  entered  the  Congregational  ministry  in 
1837,  having  as  his  first  charge  North  Tawton,  in  Devonshire.  In 
1845  he  removed  to  Hartland,  where  he  continued  for  about 
sixteen  years,  subsequently  labouring  at  Silverwell,  whence  he 
removed  to  Orrell.  Year  by  year  the  reports  continue  to  be 
encouraging  during  Mr.  lieal's  pastorate  until  his  retirement  in 
1 88 1.  The  following  from  the  1882  Report  deserves  to  be 
inserted  :-— 

The  Church  has  just  lost  the  valuable  and  self-denying  services  of  its 
pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  Heal.  Having  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  Mr. 
Heal  has  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish  work  and  retire  to  Devonshire, 
whither  he  will  be  followed  by  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  people.  During 
his  pastorate  the  chapel  has  been  renovated,  and  a  house  for  the  minister, 
with  some  adjoining  cottages,  has  been  purchased.  These  buildings,  after 
paying  interest  on  money  borrowed  for  their  purchase,  produce  an  income  of 
some  £15  ;  and  the  Manse  Building  Committee  in  London  have  promised  a 
grant  when  half  the  purchase  money  has  been  paid. 
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It  should  be  stated  that  in  this  work  of  renovation  most 
valuable  help  was  rendered  by  the  Wigan  Churches,  and  especially 
by  the  late  Mr.  T.  C.  Ryley.  Besides  contributing  liberally  to  the 
other  improvements,  he  bore  the  sole  cost  of  the  pulpit.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Day  School,  and 
collected  and  banked  money  sufficient  to  purchase  the  ground 
rent.  At  the  same  time  a  heating  apparatus  and  an  orean  were 
added  at  a  cost  of  ^70.  Respecting  the  purchase  of  the  property 
referred  to  in  the  quotation  from  the  Union  Report,  we  have  this 
further  information.  The  property,  of  which  the  chapel  site  was 
originally  part,  was  purchased  in  1881  for  ^500.  This  had 
become  a  necessity,  as  the  rights  of  the  chapel  were  undefined.  By 
the  sale  of  a  cottage  at  Upholland  belonging  to  the  chapel,  and  a 
bazaar,  the  sum  of  ^'200  was  raised,  and  a  mortgage  for  ^300 
was  effected. 

Mr.  Heal  died  in  Devonshire  on  March  i3th,  1888,  aged  eighty- 
one  years.  He  was  succeeded  at  Orrell  by  the  present  minister — 
Rev.  Joseph  Whitton— in  April,  1883.  Mr.  Whitton  studied  at 
the  Edinburgh  Theological  Hall,  and  has  held  pastorates  at  North 
Shields,  Runcorn,  Leicester,  Summit  and  Littleborough,  removing 
from  the  latter  station  to  Orrell.  The  Report  for  1886  states  that 
the  people  have  paid  off  ^"115  of  their  debt,  and  altogether  raised 
by  their  own  efforts  upwards  of  ^230.  Shortly  afterwards  the  debt 
was  quite  extinguished.  There  is  connected  with  the  Sunday 
School  a  Band  of  Hope,  of  which  nearly  all  associated  with  church 
and  school  are  members ;  and  through  the  zeal  of  some  of  the 
Sunday  School  teachers  a  Juvenile  Rechabite  Tent  has  been 
formed,  named  the  "  Rev.  John  Holgate."  The  chapel  is  a  square, 
stone  building,  and  lies  near  the  site  of  the  original  one.  It  is 
partly  hidden  by  a  block  of  buildings,  the  door  only  being  visible, 
over  which  is  the  date  stone — 

S  a  1  e  m , 

1824. 

It  has  recently  been  renovated  and  beautified  at  a  cost  of  about 
.£105,  and  has  accommodation  for  some  400  persons.  Connected 
with  it  is  a  good-sized  burial  ground,  but  the  tombstones  are  not 
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of  much  age.  The  following  is  a  curious  epitaph,  copied  from  a 
tombstone  in  memory  of  Sarah  Houghton,  who  died  on  July  4th, 
1845,  aged  forty-one  years,  and  is  worth  preserving  : — 

A  mother  here  who  is  at  rest, 
One  of  her  sons  by  her  was  blest  ; 
Her  husband,  coo,  she  called  him  dear, 
Two  hours  before  she  was  brought  here  ; 
Her  sister,  too,  she  bid  to  hush, 
That  day  she  was  laid  in  the  dust. 

The  school  stands  about  200  yards  from  the  chapel.  It  is  a  low 
building,  and  without  date,  though  it  bears  Mr.  Holgate's  name. 
It  consists  of  two  rooms,  and  is  used  both  on  Sunday  and  week 
days.  It  is  not  very  convenient,  and  the  friends  are  feeling  their 
way  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  one.1  The  date  of  the  School 
Trust  Deed  is  1829,  and  is  said  to  be  doctrinal  and  Calvinistic  in 
the  highest  degree,  whilst  that  for  the  chapel  only  stipulates  that  it 
is  to  be  used  for  religious  worship  by  "  Protestant  Dissenters  called 
Independents."  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  for  many  years 
this  little  Congregational  Church  was  the  only  Nonconformist 
place  of  worship  here,  to  whose  influence  the  changed  and  improved 
condition  of  the  district  is  very  largely  indebted. 


VII.— THE  OLD  PRESBYTERIAN  CHAPEL  AT  PARK  LANE. 

PARK  LANE  is  a  small  hamlet  some  three  miles  south  of  Wigan, 
the  nearest  station  being  Bryn,  from  which  it  is  distant  only  a 
few  minutes'  walk.  It  forms  part  of  the  township  of  Ashton-in- 
Makerfield,  and  in  sketching  the  history  of  the  old  Presbyterian 
Chapel  there  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  at  the  Ashton  Parish 
Church  :  it  was  here  that  Nonconformity  first  appeared. 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  been  informed  that  Mrs,  Eleanor 
Ryley,  of  Birkdale,  has  generously  erected,  this  year,  a  new  Day  and  Sunday 
School,  at  a  cost  of  £$oo. 
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"  The  old  Episcopal  Chapel  in  the  township  of  Ashton,"  says 
Baines,  "dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  existed  in  1577.  It  was  from 
this  church  that  the  Rev.  James  Woods,  the  grandfather  of  General 
Woods,  minister  at  Chowbent,  was  ejected  in  1662. '51 

Mr.  Wood2  signed  The  Harmonious  Consent  in  1648,  and  The 
Agreement  of  the  People  in  1649,  as  tne  Ashton  minister,  and  in 
1650  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  thus  report  concerning 
him  : — 

Wee  doe  present  that  there  is  a  Chappell  scituated  in  Ashton,  ffower  myles 
132  poles  and  2  yardes  from  the  Parish  Church  of  Winwicke,  and  two  myles 
from  Newton  Chappell,  and  Mr.  James  Woodes  is  Minister  there,  a  very 
godly  preacher,  a  man  of  very  good  life  and  conversacon,  but  did  not  keepe 
the  last  ffast  day  appoynted  by  Acte  of  Pliamt.,  for  hee  had  noe  Orders,  And 
hath  for  his  Sallury  the  Tyth  of  Asheton,  by  order  from  the  Comittee  of 
plundred  Ministers,  And  came  in  by  ffree  Elleccon  of  the  whole  Towne,  wch 
said  Tyth  is  worth  One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  p.  ann.,  wch  is  pte.  of 
the  said  sume  of  ffower  hundred  fforty-ffyve  pounds  and  two  shillings,  And 
there  is  alsoe  a  donataie  of  Nine  shillings  and  sixpence  p.  ann.  paied  by  John 
Homfryson  to  the  said  Mr.  Woodes.3 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Mr.  Wood  was  ejected  from 
this  place  in  1662,  and  in  the  diary  of  Roger  Lowe,  a  native  of 
Ashton-in-Makerfield,  is  a  touching  reference  to  the  event,  which, 
with  other  information  respecting  Mr.  Wood,  will  be  found  later.4 
His  son,  James  Wood,  was  the  Nonconformist  minister  of  Chow- 
bent.  How  the  little  band  of  Nonconformists  in  Ashton  who 
sympathised  with  the  ejected  minister  fared  after  that  time  has 
not  been  ascertained.  Probably  they  shared  in  the  privations  and 

1  "  History  of  Lancashire"  (Croston's  Edition),  vol.  iv.,  p.  381. 

2  Hitherto  I  have  adopted  the  spelling  of  this  name  most  in  use,  but 
Mr.  T.  H.  Hope,  of  Atherton,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  courtesies, 
contends,  with  good  reason,   that  the  proper   form   is  "  Wood,"  and   not 
"  Woods."     Whilst  it  is  true  that  two  centuries  ago  there  was  much  less 
uniformity  in  the  spelling  of  names  than  now — the  same  name  sometimes 
being  written  in  two  or  three  ways  in  one  passage— yet  I  am  convinced  that 
Mr.  Hope  is  correct.     The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  members  of  the 
family  signed  themselves  "  Wood,"  though  contemporary  writers  often  gave 
them  the  benefit  of  an  additional  letter  "s." 

3  "Commonwealth  Church  Survey"  (Record  Society  Series,  vol.  i.),  p.  48. 

4  Vide  p.  100,  and  note. 
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hardships  which  fell  so  heavily  upon  their  brethren  in  other  parts 
of  Lancashire,  and  indeed  of  England  and  Scotland,  during  those 
years.  From  a  letter  signed  "  Servetus,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Wigan  Observer,  in  1871,  the  following  passage  respecting  the 
Nonconformists  of  this  district  after  the  ejection  of  Mr.  Wood  is 
extracted  :— 

His  partisans,  principally  residents  in  North  Ashton,  held  their  first  meet 
ing  for  worship  in  a  farm-house  in  Edleston  Lane,  the  farmer  himself  of  the 
name  of  Edleston  being  a  staunch  and  zealous  supporter  of  Nonconformity,  or 
Puritanism,  as  it  was  often  called.  In  1664  there  was  a  very  fatal  epidemic 
raging  in  Ashton,  called  the  black  fever,  and  one  of  Edleston's  daughters 
(Ellen)  caught  the  disease  at  Ashton,  through  having  to  take  milk  every 
morning  to  the  village,  and  it  terminated  fatally.  For  some  reason  or  other 
she  was  interred  in  a  garden  close  to  the  house,  having  a  body  stone  and  a 
head  stone  with  the  initials  E.  E.,  1664,  rudely  engraved.  The  garden  was 
preserved  with  religious  care  for  more  than.  160  years,  with  the  body  and 
head  stone  nicely  trimmed  about,  and  was  called  "  My  Lady's  Garden." 
After  the  funeral  of  the  poor  girl  the  family  removed  from  Edleston  farm 
house,  and  erected  a  tent  in  a  field  near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  David 
Shaw,  where  they  resided  until  driven  back  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
The  garden  has  within  these  few  years  been  destroyed,  and  there  is  nothing 
now  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  the  poor  girl  wait  the  general 
resurrection. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  brought  relief  to  the  Nonconformists, 
and  chapels  began  to  rise  all  over  the  country.  Tunley,  as  pre 
viously  shown1,  was  erected  in  1691,  and  six  years  afterwards  Park- 
Lane  Chapel  was  built.  The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Blinston,  who  was  a  native  of  Landgate  close  by.  He  was  educated 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Frankland,  whose  Academy  at  Rathmell  he 
entered  April  9th,  1691.  He  settled  at  Park  Lane  in  1697,  and 
was  married  August  loth,  1704.  In  the  "Northowram  Register," 
under  the  head  of  marriages,  is  the  following  : — 

"  Mr.  Tho.  Blinston,  Minr.  at  Town  of  Ashton, Rosbottom 

&  one  of  his  hearers'  drs.  Aug.  10,  I704."2 

Mr.  Blinston  continued  to  labour  at  Park  Lane  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1721.  He  was  buried  somewhere  in  the 

1  Vide  ante,  p.  26. 
-P.  197. 
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chapel-yard  :  the  place  is  not  known,  but  upon  the  tombstone  of 
the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Kirkpatrick  is  the  following  : 

In  memory  of  the  first  minister  of  this  congregation,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Blin- 
ton,  who  died  1721,  aged  48  years,  having  been  minister  24  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  descendants  of  Mr.  Blinston  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  congregation  attending  Park  Lane  Chapel. 
The  late  minister,  Rev.  G.  Fox,  has  in  his  possession  a  quaint 
looking  basin  which  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Blinston.  The 
Rev.  Timothy  Gardner  followed  in  1721.  He  was  educated 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon,  of  Whitehaven,  afterwards  of  Bolton, 
and  remained  at  Park  Lane  until  1724.  His  next  charge 
seems  to  have  been  Tower  of  Hawkshead,  in  North  Lancashire, 
and  afterwards  he  was  at  Prescot  for  a  little  while.  He  died  at 
Low  Row,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1765,  aged  seventy-three  years.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Parks  followed  in  1724,  and  remained  until  1727. 
I  imagine  he  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Park  or  Parks  who  was  minister 
at  Prescot  for  several  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  aisle  of  the 
chapel  there.  In  1727  the  Rev.  John  Brownlovv  began  his 
ministry  at  Park  Lane,  continuing  here  for  nearly  sixty  years. 
He  retired  from  the  ministry  probably  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1788,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel. 
A  brass  plate  thus  inscribed  marks  the  place  : — 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  the 

Rev.  JNO.  BROWNLOW, 
Who  was  minister  of  this  congregation  for 

Nearly  sixty  years, 

And  died  April  igth,  1788, 

Aged  85  years. 

In  the  chapel  graveyard  is  a  tombstone  which,  besides  recording 
his  own  death,  states  that  his  three  children,  Hannah,  Fanny,  and 
James,  "died  in  the  early  period  of  life,"  also  that  his  wife,  Mary 
Brownlow,  "departed  this  life  in  1753,  aged  50."  "Parson 
Brownlow  "  is  still  much  talked  about  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
some  of  the  stories  related  about  him  are  very  humorous.  Mr. 
Fox  has  a  relic  of  this  good  old  man  in  the  shape  of  a  stout 
bamboo,  some  five  feet  six  inches  long,  with  which  he  was  accus- 
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tomed  to  tramp  the  village.  In  the  chapel  vestry,  too,  is  a  large 
painting  of  Mr.  Brownlow,  from  which  one  would  imagine  that  he 
was  a  good,  fat,  lively  ecclesiastic,  fond  of  his  wig  and  gown,  as 
most  eighteenth  century  divines  were.  He  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Lord  Willoughby,  who  at  his  death  left  him  his  wardrobe,  and 
the  good  people  used  to  say  that  he  looked  better  in  his  robes  than 
did  Lord  Willoughby  himself.  In  the  account  of  Hindley  Chapel x 
the  Rev.  James  Brownlow  is  named  as  minister  there  about  1729, 
but  whether  he  was  related  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  of  Park  Lane,  I 
cannot  say.  The  Rev.  Hezekiah  Kirkpatrick  succeeded  Mr. 
Brownlow  in  1786.  He  had  previously  been  associated1  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  Derby,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clayton  at  the 
Octagon  Chapel,  Liverpool,  and  whilst  at  the  latter  place 
published  in  1785,  a  volume  of  "  Sermons  on  various  Subjects, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Principles  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
their  Mode  of  Worship,  and  Forms  of  Public  Prayer,  Baptism,  and 
the  Lord's  Supper."  During  his  residence  at  Park  Lane  he 
interested  himself  in  potato  growing,  and  published  a  curious  little 
pamphlet  in  1796  on  "Culture  of  Potatoes  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire."  Mr.  Sutton  in  his  list  of  :' Lancashire  Authors,"  puts 
the  author  of  this  pamphlet  after  the  reverend  gentleman  of  that 
name,  and  describes  him  as  a  "  Gardener,  near  Wigan."  It  is  true 
he  was  a  gardener,  but  he  was  also  the  minister  and  author  of  the 
volume  of  sermons  previously  named.  He  remained  at  Park  Lane 
until  his  death,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  yard.  His  tombstone 
reads  thus : — 

To  the  memory  of  the 
REV.  HEZEKIAH  KIRKPATRICK, 

Thirteen  years  minister  of  this  congregation. 
As  a  friend  he  was  amiable,  social,  and  generous. 

In  his  private  character  he  was  a  strenuous  advocate  and  able  supporter 

of  truth,  not  being  biassed  by  the  ear  of  man,  but  following 

the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  also  seeking 

for  the  approbation  of  his  God. 

He  died  September  19,  1799,  aged  61  years. 

"  Tho'  dead,  he  yet  speaketh." 

A  daughter  of  his  was  for  some  time  governess  in  the  family  of 
Archbishop  Magee. 

1  Vide  ante,  p.  S. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Broadhent  was  the  next  minister  from  1800 
to  1811,  in  which  year  he  died.  He  also  rests  in  the  chapel  yard, 
and  from  his  tombstone  the  following  is  copied  : — 

Sacred 

To  the  memory  of  the 

Rev.  THOMAS  BROADBENT, 

Who  departed  this  Life  November  29th, 

1811,  Aged  35. 
He  was  minister  of  this  Congregation  Eleven  Years. 

In  the  same  grave  are  also  buried  several  of  his  children. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  from  Stand,  followed  Mr.  Broadbent 
about  1811.  He  continued  to  labour  at  Park  Lane  until  1822, 
when  he  retired  from  the  ministry.  He  died  on  January  i8th, 
1836,  at  Egg,  near  Chester,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  His  suc 
cessor  was  the  Rev.  Francis  Knowles.  He  was  born  at  Sheffield 
on  the  zoth  of  August,  1785,  his  parents  being  of  the  Church  of 
England  persuasion.  His  training  for  the  ministry  he  received 
from  the  Rev.  Robert  Aspland,  of  Durham  House,  and  he  began 
his  ministerial  career  at  Nantwich  in  1816.  Towards  the  end  of 
1823  he  removed  to  Park  Lane,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  iyth  of  October,  1857.  A  tablet 
over  the  pulpit  in  the  chapel  is  thus  inscribed  : — 

In  memory  of 

The  REVD.  FRANCIS  KNOWLES, 

for  upwards  of  34  years 

Minister  of  this  Chapel. 

He  died'October  i7th,  1857, 

in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age. 

Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord. 

This  tablet  is  erected  by  his 

Congregation  and  friends, 

As  a  tribute  of  respect. 

Mr.  Knowles  published  several  small  books  of  a  theological 
character.  His  last  production  was  written  during  his  sickness,  the 
issue  of  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  behold,  for  he  died  whilst 
it  was  passing  through  the  press.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Final  and 
Certain  Prevalence  of  Truth,  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
4—4 
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Harold  B.  Sherlock,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ashton-le-Willovvs,  in  reference 
to  his  letter  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  'The 
Complete  Emancipation  of  the  Jews.'"  The  Rev.  James  Bayley 
succeeded  Mr.  Knowles  in  1858,  and  remained  until  1864.  He 
was  for  a  short  time  minister  at  Chorley,  and  Diss,  in  Norfolk.  He 
died  in  1872. 

The  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  G.  Fox,  educated  at  the  Home 
Missionary  Board,  Manchester,  and  who  began  ministerial  duty  in 
1859.  In  1864  he  removed  from  Mossley  to  succeed  Mr.  Bayley 
at  Park  Lane.  "  He  has  done  more,"  says  a  writer,  previously 
quoted,  "  for  the  improvement  of  the  chapel  and  schools  than  all 
the  ministers  together  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Brownlow."  Mr.  Fox 
withdrew  from  the  pastorate  in  1891,  and  is  now  resident  without 
charge  at  Longsight,  Manchester.  The  Rev.  James  E.  Stead,  late 
of  Heywood,  is  the  present  minister.  Park  Lane  Chapel,  as  pre 
viously  stated,  was  erected  in  1697,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Evans's 
list,  between  the  years  1717  and  1729  had  a  congregation  of  341, 
of  whom  twenty-four  were  county  voters.  A  writer  in  the  Christian 
Reformer  for  1857  also  says  : — 

Till  a  recent  date  it  was  what  might  be  called  an  aristocratic  congregation, 
there  having  been,  almost  in  the  remembrance  of  persons  still  living,  no  less 
than  forty  wigs  in  the  chapel,  indicating  the  attendance  of  an  unusual 
proportion  of  the  respectable  families  of  the  neighbourhood.1 

In  those  days  the  district  was  much  more  rural  than  now,  and  the 
chapel,  according  to  a  picture  which  Mrs.  Nathan  Gaskell,  of  Ox 
House,  Upholland,  had  painted  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  looked 
quite  picturesque.  The  chapel  stands  a  little  back  from  the  main 
road  leading  to  Wigan,  having  in  front  of  it  a  good-sized  graveyard. 
It  is  still  very  ancient-looking,  the  walls  being  substantially  those 
of  1697.  It  is  a  somewhat  low,  oblong  structure,  having  its  long 
side  at  right  angles  to  the  road.  A  little  porch,  added  some 
twenty  years  ago,  to  the  left  affords  an  entrance  to  the  building, 
which  internally  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  very  considerable 
alterations.  These  were  effected  in  1871.  The  old  gallery,  sup 
ported  by  wooden  beams,  which  are  said  to  have  been  put  in  when 
Dr.  Barnes,  of  Manchester,  came  to  preach  many  years  ago, 

1  P.  776. 
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gave  place  to  the  present  one  which  is  over  the  entrance.  The 
old  pews  were  removed,  the  present  ones,  which  are  all  open,  sub 
stituted  for  them ;  and  the  chapel  was  thoroughly  renovated  and 
beautified.  One  aisle  runs  the  length  of  the  building.  The  pulpit, 
which  formerly  stood  on  the  long  side,  is  now  at  the  end  opposite 
the  entrance.  It  is  the  original  pulpit,  and  near  the  door  of  it  is 
the  hat  peg  of  the  first  minister,  Thomas  Blinston.  The  initials 
"  T.  B."  are  cut  into  it,  and  to  the  congregation  the  minister's  hat 
must  have  been  a  very  conspicuous  object.  Beneath  it  is  the 
small  communion  pew,  in  which  is  a  font  thus  inscribed : — 

Presented  to 
Park  Lane  Chapel 

by 

William  Taylor, 
October,  1873. 

Close  by  is  a  beautiful  stained  window  erected  by  Mrs.  Fox, 
the  minister's  wife,  "  in  memory  of  her  beloved  parents,"  Hugh 
Gaskell,  who  died  October  28th,  1842,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  and 
Beatrice  Gaskell,  who  died  December  25th,  1866,  aged  seventy- 
four.  Many  other  interesting  memorials  adorn  the  interior  of  the 
chapel.  A  handsome  tablet  records  the  death  of  David  Shaw  on 
June  ist,  1875,  aged  seventy-five,  who  was  "for  53  years  closely 
connected  with  the  chapel "  and  a  most  generous  supporter  of  it. 
Another  tablet  is  thus  inscribed  : — 

This  Chapel 
was  Built  in  the  year  1697. 

Repaired  in  1826. 

Renovated  in  1871. 

George  Fox,  minister, 

Chapel  Wardens,  {  William  Baker, 
'  I  Josiah  Gaskell. 

A  very  useful  tablet,  erected  by  subscription  A.D.  1872,  gives 
the  list  of  ministers  from  the  commencement.  There  are  also  two 
beautiful  scrolls,  the  gift  of  Miss  Shaw,  who  has  left  a  handsome 
legacy  for  new  schools.  The  old  pew  doors  have  been  preserved 
and  are  used  as  wainscotting  round  the  chapel.  The  initials  of 
the  original  owners,  together  with  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
chapel,  are  upon  them.  They  are  copied  as  under  : — 
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H.  E.  E.  T  1697 
16  R.  P.  97 
T  A.  S  A.  1697 
A.  S.  1697 
E  E  1697 
I  H.  E  H 
R.  H.  1697 
P.  G. 
D.  R. 

R.  R.  I  C  1697 
T.  W.  I  L 
W.  B.  1697 
97  IB 
R  I  1697 

I  .  R. 

S.  M 


I  H  1697 
E  H 

Several  cracks  in  the  walls  of  the  building  are  manifest,  and 
witness  to  the  extensive  mining  operations  of  the  district.  That 
part  of  the  roof  which  is  over  the  gallery  is  open  to  the  top.  The 
windows  (which  were  formerly  of  the  diamond- shaped  kind,  pro 
vided  with  strong  stanchions)  are  quite  modern,  and  though  only 
to  be  found  on  one  side  supply  the  building  pretty  well  with  light. 
Formerly  there  were  two  doorways  in  its  long  or  southern  side. 
Behind  the  chapel  is  a  large  piece  of  land,  recently  purchased  and 
now  used  as  a  play- ground,  upon  which  the  new  schools  are  to  be 
erected.  The  present  school  has  been  built  during  Mr.  Fox's 
ministry.  It  superseded  an  older  one,  which  joins  up  to  the 
chapel.  During  Mr.  Fox's  ministry  of  twenty-seven  years  there 
were  spent  in  improvements  over  ^1,200,  but  amidst  all  the 
alterations  he  exercised  a  worthy  care  in  the  preservation  of 
every  interesting  relic  of  bygone  times. 


VIII.— ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

EXACTLY  how  Congregationalism  came  to  be  planted  at  Ashton-in- 
Makerfield  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Usually  in  districts  where  there 
is  an  old  Presbyterian  Chapel,  the  rise  of  Congregationalism  is 
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simultaneous  with  the  appearance  of  Arianism  or  Unitarianism  in 
the  older  interest,  but  how  far  that  holds  of  Ashton  is  not  clear. 
The  Rev.  Wm.  Alexander,  resident  at  Prescot  from  1802  to  1811, 
itinerated  in  the  districts  around,  and  amongst  the  places  named 
in  his  life  as  visited  by  him  is  Ashton,  where  it  is  said  he  was  the 
means  of  doing  much  good.  In  the  Ashton  Church  Book  are 
brief  historical  notes,  from  which  the  following  is  taken  :— 

The  gospel  has  been  preached  in  this  neighbourhood  occasionally  for 
many  years  (but  how  long  we  are  not  certain)  by  several  ministers  of  Christ. 
The  Rev.  Wm.  Alexander  began  to  preach  here  May  isf,  1802,  and  has  since 
that  time  frequently  visited  this  immoral  village. 

There  must  be  some  error  in  the  date  just  given,  as  'Mr. 
Alexander  only  removed  with  his  family  from  Lancaster  in  May 
of  1802.  The  extract,  however,  serves  to  prove  that  soon  after  his 
settlement  at  Prescot  his  itinerant  labours  began.  Nothing,  how 
ever,  seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  establishing  a 
permanent  residence  here  for  over  twenty  years.  The  first  mention 
of  Ashton  in  the  Reports  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union 
is  in  October,  1822,  when  the  sum  of  £$  was  voted  unto  it,  a 
similar  sum  being  voted  in  April  of  the  following  year.  In  the 
year  1823-4  the  Report  reads  : — 

Ashton  in  the  Willows  has  received  assistance  from  the  Union,  and  there 
is  good  hope  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  preached  here  with  success.  A 
friend  is  going  to  build  them  a  small  place  ior  preaching,  with  a  School 
under  it.  A  Church  is  about  to  be  formed. 

The  church  was  formed  on  April  i6th,  1824,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Toothill,  of  Rainford,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Alexander,  then  at  Leigh. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  composed  only  of  males,  the 
following  being  the  first  seven  members :  Henry  Jenkin,  Thomas 
Leather,  William  Lythgoe,  Henry  Holland,  Thomas  Sutton,  Samuel 
Pierpoint,  and  William  Grundy.  The  Report  for  1824-5  says  that 
11  the  land  is  bought  and  paid  for,"  and  that  there  is  "an  increase 
of  children  in  the  Sunday  School."  A  few  years  were,  however, 
allowed  to  pass  over  before  the  chapel  was  erected,  and  the  Church 
Book  states  that  the  "  Church  and  congregation  assembled  together 
for  public  worship  for  some  time  in  a  small  place  which  was  rented 
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and  also  supplied  on  Lord's  Day  by  preachers  from  different 
churches  round  about  till  1827."  On  the  27th  of  July  in  that  year 
the  Rev.  John  Penkethman,  after  having  preached  a  few  Sabbaths 
as  a  candidate,  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  and  began 
his  labours.  Mr.  Penkethman  had  no  collegiate  training,  and  com 
menced  ministerial  duty  at  Wharton,  near  Bolton,  about  1820.  In 
1824  he  removed  to  Pendlebury,  and  thence  in  1827  to  Ashton-in- 
Makerfield.  The  Report  for  1828  states  that  since  Mr.  Penketh- 
man's  settlement  "the  congregation  has  increased  at  least  one-third ; 
there  have  been  some  pleasing  additions  to  the  churcn ;  and  the 
number  of  scholars  in  the  Sunday  school,  which  at  the  period 
alluded  to  amounted  to  70,  is  now  augmented  to  no."  The 
same  Report  also  says  that  he  preached  twice  a  week  at  Golborne, 
that  he  conducted  services  also  at  "  Brockstedge,  Long  Lane,  Park 
Lane,  Lodge  Lane,  Seneley  Green,  and  Edge  Green."  On  the 
23rd  of  April,  1829,  the  Ashton  people  had  the  joy  of  seeing  their 
new  chapel  opened  for  public  worship,  the  Revs.  Dr.  Raffles, 
Maclean,  and  Turner  assisting  on  the  occasion.  The  Report  for 
1831  says  : — 

In  consequence  of  the  erection  of  a  commodious  place  both  for  preaching 
and  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday  School  at  Golborne  the  attendance  at  the 
chapel  at  Ashton  has  diminished  ;  a  result  to  which  the  friends  at  Ashton 
conceive  the  pressure  of  the  times  has  also  in  some  degree  contributed ;  for 
they  state  that  some  are  in  want  of  decent  apparel  and  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  There  are  from  go  to  100  scholars  at  present  in  the 
school,  but  the  number  always  increases  with  the  advance  of  spring.  .  .  . 
The  church  has  increased  during  the  year,  and  now  consists  of  27  members. 

For  some  reason  or  other  Mr.  Penkethman  was  not  ordained  until 
after  twelve  years  of  ministerial  service.  The  service  took  place 
on  March  i5th,  1832,  "in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Dr.  Raffles, 
Kelly,  Alexander,  Maclean,  Holgate,  Widows,  Vint,  and  Langridge, 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  In  October,  1837,  Mr. 
Penkethman  resigned  his  charge,  but  continued  to  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  a  short  time,  and  gave  such  assistance  to  the 
church  as  was  desired.  In  the  following  year  he  settled  at  Belthorn, 
near  Darwen,  where  he  remained  barely  two  years ;  for  on  the 
1 6th  of  April,  1840,  he  began  his  ministry  at  Tockholes,  near 
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Blackburn.       The    following   is    extracted   from   my    history   of 
"  Independency  in  Tockholes  "  : — 

Mr.  Penkethtnan  looked  well  after  his  people,  for  if  any  one  happened  to 
be  away  from  chapel  on  the  Sunday,  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  following  he 
was  sure  to  receive  a  visit  from  his  minister,  to  whom  he  had  to  account  for 
his  absence.  Mr.  Penkethman  was  known  to  be  very  sensitive  and  irritable. 
This  he  felt  to  be  his  great  infirmity,  and  often  prayed  in  the  hearing  of  his 
people  for  the  grace  of  patience.  Though  an  untrained  man,  he  was  a  great 
theologian.  The  Rev.  S.  T.  Porter,  of  Darwen,  a  great  authority  in  his 
time,  used  to  say,  when  perplexed  with  any  point  in  theology,  he  would 
sooner  take  a  walk  over  the  hills  to  Tockholes  and  consult  Mr.  Penkethman 
than  any  one  else.  He  would  take  his  pipe,  sit  down  in  his  study  chair,  and, 
after  a  little  while,  be  almost  certain  to  point  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
He  was  also  singularly  gifted  in  prayer.  Another  neighbouring  minister 
tells  a  somewhat  interesting  story  about  him.  One  day  he  went  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Penkethman  at  Tockholes.  The  dinner  things  had  been  cleared 
away,  and  the  good  minister  and  his  wife  took  their  seats  opposite  each  other, 
but  for  a  time  both  appeared  fidgety  and  restless  about  something.  Suddenly 

Mr.  Penkethman  said,  "  Oh,  never  mind  Mr.  S ,  my  dear,"  and  then  the 

pipes  were  got  down,  and  both  smoked  away  with  evident  delight.1 

He  continued  his  labours  at  Tockholes  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  May  ist,  1848.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Fraser,  M.A.,  of 
Blackburn,  preached  his  funeral  sermon  to  a  large  congregation. 
A  plain  tombstone  in  the  graveyard  of  Tockholes  Chapel  marks 
his  last  resting-place,  and  states  that  he  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 
Mrs.  Penkethman  removed  from  Tockholes  to  Hindley,  near 
Wigan,  her  native  place.  After  Mr.  Penkethman's  removal  from 
Ashton  the  church  was,  "  in  the  Providence  of  Almighty  God, 
permitted  to  pass  through  many  trials  and  painful  vicissitudes  for 
nearly  two  years,  being  supplied  by  neighbouring  ministers  for 
some  time,  and  afterwards  by  various  supplies  from  different  places 
until  June,  1839,  when  G.  S.  Spencer,  having  been  invited  by  the 
church  to  preach  for  a  few  Sabbaths,  commenced  his  labours 
among  them  Lord's  Day,  June  9th,  and  after  preaching  eight 
Sabbaths  received  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  which  he  accepted 
on  August  29th,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  Lord's  Day, 
September  ist,  1839."  Mr.  Spencer  is  stated  in  the  earlier  "Con- 

1  P.  136. 
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gregational  Year  Books  "  to  have  been  educated  in  the  Moravian 
College,  and  to  have  entered  the  Congregational  ministry  in  1839, 
Ashton  being  his  first  charge  as  such.  From  the  foregoing  passage 
it  is  evident  that  the  good  people  of  Ashton  tried  him  well  before 
they  made  up  their  minds  to  call  him  to  the  pastorate.  On  the 
28th  of  May,  1840,  Mr.  Spencer  was  ordained,  the  following 
ministers  being  present  and  assisting  :  Revs.  James  Hill,  of  Salford  ; 
James  Griffin,  Rusholme  Road,  Manchester  ;  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liver 
pool  ;  John  Kelly,  of  Liverpool  ;  Thomas  Rogers,  of  Prescot  ;  W. 
Owen,  of  Warrington  ;  W.  Roaf,  of  Wigan  ;  J.  Jones,  of  Hindley  ; 
William  Turner,  of  Hindley  ;  Joshua  Tunstall,  of  Kirkdale  ;  and 
Charles  Whitworth,  late  of  Shelley,  Yorkshire.  The  Union 
Reports  year  by  year  give  the  most  glowing  accounts  of  the  pros 
perity  which  marked  the  early  years  of  Mr.  Spencer's  ministry. 
He  preached  at  as  many  as  ten  or  a  dozen  stations  besides  Ashton, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  "  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  notwithstanding  occasional  interruptions  from  the  failure 
of  his  health."  An  enlargement  of  the  chapel  became  necessary 
in  1841,  of  which  the  following  notice  appears  in  the  Church 
Book,  under  date  September  26th  :  — 

It  was  resolved  (i),  to  solicit  subscriptions  towards  the  expense  of  new 
galleries  in  the  chapel  on  three  sides;  (2),  to  remove  the  centre  pews,  and 
thus  enlarge  the  centre  accommodation  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  the 
estimated  expense  (with  the  liquidation  of  our  old  debt)  being 


The  Union  Report  for  1842  states  that  the  work  "is  nearly  com 
pleted."  Another  interesting  passage  from  the  church  minutes 
respecting  the  formation  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Newton- 
le-Willows  deserves  to  be  given  :— 

Application  having  been  made  by  William  and  Ann  Stephenson,  Robert 
and  Anne  Dalle,  Anne  Riley,  Anne  Naylor,  Margaret  Berry,  Betty  Harrison, 
Anne  Groombridge,  and  Herman  Williams  for  letters  of  dismission  from  our 
communion  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  church  of  our  order  and  discipline  at 
Newton-in-the-  Willows,  it  was  resolved  with  unanimous  consent  to  grant 
their  request  which  we  now  hereby  do.  Dec.  12  (1842).  The  church  at 
Newton  was  this  day  formed,  Revs.  J.  Edmonds  and  G.  S.  Spencer  assisting, 
December  29. 

Considerable  alterations  were  again  effected  in  the  chapel  in 
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1845.  The  Church  Book  states  that  a  committee  appointed  to 
superintend  the  affairs  having  met  several  times  resolved  "  to 
repair  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  to  take  down  the  ceiling  and 
re-erect  it,  to  put  in  gas  fittings  and  paint  it,  which  was  accordingly 
done."  The  place  was  re-opened  for  public  worship  on  Friday, 
July  25th,  1845,  by  a  sermon  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liver 
pool;  and  on  the  following  Sabbath  the  preacher  was  the  Rev. 
William  Marshall,  of  Wigan.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Church,  held 
July  28th  of  that  year,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Sunday  School 
should  be  "  accommodated  in  the  gallery,  and  those  who  brought 
their  dinners  to  dine  at  R.  Turton's,  for  which  he  should  receive 
135.  per  annum,  by  which  means  the  chapel  could  be  closed  in  the 
dinner  recess."  Troubles  were  about  this  time  beginning  to  arise 
which  eventually  led  to  Mr.  Spencer's  removal.  The  holding  of  a 
Day  School  in  the  chapel  created  friction  between  the  County 
Union  and  the  Church  It  ended  in  the  Church  declaring  itself 
free  from  County  Union  assistance  in  1846,  and  Mr.  Spencer's 
resigning  in  May  of  that  year.  For  a  short  time  he  was  without 
charge  at  Hindley,  and  a  member  of  the  Bridgecroft  Congregational 
Church.  He  has  since  laboured  successively  at  Bolsterstone  (near 
Doncaster),  Ware,  Dronfield,  Wotton-under-Edge,  and  is  now 
resident  without  charge  at  Banbury.  The  County  Union  Report 
for  1848  states  that  the  cause  at  Ashton  has  again  been  taken  on 
the  Funds  of  the  Union  "  after  having  been  left  to  its  own  resources 
for  the  previous  twelve  months."  The  state  of  matters  is  said  to 
be  "very  low." 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Clarke  Dowthwaite  entered  upon  his 
ministry,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Spencer,  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
February,  1850.  He  was  born  on  the  2oth  of  July,  1820^  at 
Easingwold,  Yorkshire,  but  a  considerable  part  of  his  early  life  he 
spent  at  Orrell  with  his  stepfather,  the  Rev.  John  Holgate.  From 
the  church  at  Orrell  he  went  to  Airedale  College,  and  on  the 
completion  of  his  college  course,  settled  at  Stalybridge,  in  February, 
1845,  whence  he  moved  to  Ashton.  In  1853  a  new  school  was 
erected,  being  opened  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fox,  on  March  28th,  of 
that  year.  After  five  years'  labour  the  cause  remaining  low,  Mr. 
Dowthwaite  removed  to  the  English  Congregational  Church  at 
Welshpool,  resigning  his  charge  there,  through  ill  health,  on  the 
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4th  of  February,  1866.  He  died  on  the  2ist  of  March,  1869. 
After  Mr.  Dowthwaite's  removal,  no  minister  was  appointed  at 
Ashton  for  several  years,  and  the  interest  languished.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  for  many  years  the  church  received 
generous  assistance  from  the  funds  of  the  County  Union.  During 
the  troubles  which  arose  towards  the  end  of  Mr.  Spencer's  ministry 
it  ceased  to  be  "aided"  ;  but  again  came  on  the  funds  whilst  Mr. 
Dowthwaite  was  pastor.  The  termination  of  this  ministry  was 
again  the  termination  of  pecuniary  assistance  from  that  source,  and 
it  has  not  further  sought  help,  and  we  may  now  safely  predict  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  need  it  again.  A  change  for  the  better  took 
place  about  the  year  1866,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  brought 
about  is  stated  in  the  subjoined  passage  by  the  Rev.  H.  Wilson  :  — 

By  the  providence  of  God  a  new  direction  was  now  soon  given  to  the 
chequered  history  of  this  struggling  church.  Special  week-night  services 
were  held,  which  were  alternately  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Kay 
(Congregationalist)  and  the  Rev.  W.  Inglis  (Lady  Huntingdon's  Church), 
and  both  from  Warrington.  To  one  of  these  services  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Evans,  of  Haydock,  came  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Evans,  and 
his  son,  Mr.  Joseph  Evans.  The  night  was  cold  and  wet,  and  the  interior  of 
the  chapel,  which  at  no  time  looked  very  attractive,  presented  a  most 
dreary  and  comfortless  aspect.  At  the  close  of  the  service  a  conversation 
took  place  between  Mr.  Richard  Evans  and  Mr.  Boon,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  church  at  that  time,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Evans,  who  expressed 
sympathy  with  the  people  in  having  to  carry  on  their  services  under  great 
disadvantages,  Mr.  Boon  said,  "  It  is  quite  true,  but  what  can  the  people  do 
more  than  they  are  doing;  they  want  such  a  friend  as  you."  From  that 
night,  so  I  am  informed,  a  sympathy  deepened  and  strengthened  by  what 
was  afterwards  known  of  the  character  and  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Latham, 
eventually  found  tangible  expression  in  the  handsome  edifice  in  which  we 
now  meet  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  an  edifice  which  is  an  honour  to 
the  Christian  munificence  of  Messrs.  Richard  Evans  and  Co.,  an  ornament 
to  this  township  and  to  the  denomination  it  represents.1 


The  chapel  referred  to  in  this  extract  was  opened  on  the 
of  April,  1867,  by  Dr.  Mellor. 

The  Rev.  VV.  B.  Macwilliam  was  appointed  minister  in   1867. 
He  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  and  ten  years  before  his  settlement 

1  Funeral  sermon,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Wilson,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Charles 
Latham,  for  fifty  years  superintendent  of  the  Ashton-in-Makerfield  Congre 
gational  Sunday  School,  who  died  January  2gth,  1886. 
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at  Ashton  began  ministerial  duty  at  Middle wich  in  Cheshire. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Altrincham,  in  the  same  county,  and  after 
wards  to  Ashton.  He  remained  here  only  until  1869,  when  he 
removed  to  Ancoats,  Manchester.  In  1873  he  went  to  Albion 
Chapel,  Nottingham,  and  is  now  resident  at  Hornsey  without 
pastoral  charge.  The  present  minister,  the  Rev.  H.  Wilson,  who 
was  educated  at  Airedale  College,  began  his  labours  here  in  July, 
1871.  It  is  his  first  and  only  charge,  and  it  is  some  testimony  to 
his  worth  that  he  has  been  able  to  retain  the  affection  and  sympathy 
of  his  people  during  his  twenty-one  years'  pastorate. 

The  church  stands  in  Gerard  Street,  and  has  a  commanding 
position.  It  is  a  really  noble  structure,  both  externally  and 
internally.  A  conspicuous  object  is  the  tower  with  memorial 
clock,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Latham,  the 
gift  of  the  Church  and  Sunday  Schools,  of  which  he  was  the 
superintendent  for  half  a  century.  In  the  presence  of  a  large 
assembly  the  clock  was  declared  a  memorial  by  Miss  Evans,  of 
the  Hurst  House,  Prescot,  on  May  3151,  1887.  In  the  communion 
are  five  handsome  chairs,  the  gift  of  Miss  Evans,  thus  inscribed : — 

Presented 

by 

Miss  R.  EVANS, 

October  i6th, 

1882. 

Above  the  minister's  vestry  door,  and  in  a  conspicuous  position  in 
the  church,  is  a  tablet  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Evans, 
the  founder  of  the  extensive  collieries  so  widely  known  as  the  firm 
of  Richard  Evans  and  Co.  The  inscription  reads  thus  : — 

This  tablet  is  placed 

here  by  the  congregation  as 

a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 

memory  of 
RICHARD  EVANS,  ESQ., 

of  Haydock  Grange, 

in  grateful  remembrance  ot 

his  deep  and  long  continued 

interest  in  the  prosperity 

of  this  church. 
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He  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  the  erection  of  this 

House  of  Prayer. 

"  The  memory  of  the 

just  is  blessed." 

Prov.,  10  ch.,  7  v. 

There  is  also  erected  in  the  chancel  a  beautiful  window  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Josiah  Evans,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
benefactions  to  the  church  during  his  lifetime,  made  a  provision  in 
his  will  for  the  purchase  of  "  The  Manse,"  in  which  the  pastor 
now  resides.  The  subject  of  the  window  is  "  The  Good 
Samaritan,"  and  the  inscription  is  copied  as  under  :— 

To  the  memory  of  the  late 

JOSIAH  EVANS,  ESQ., 

erected  by  the  congregation, 

in  grateful  remembrance 

of  his  personal  interest 

in  this  House  of  Prayer. 

A  third  object  of  special  interest  is  a  stained  window,  presented  by 
Dr.  Latham  and  his  two  sisters  in  memory  of  their  mother,  upon 
which  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

Erected  in  loving  memory  of 
ELLEN    LATHAM, 
by  her  children. 

Altogether  there  is  an  air  of  gentility  about  the  place  which  would 
somewhat  surprise  those  who  amidst  great  difficulty  tried  to  keep 
Congregationalism  going  in  the  old  building.  The  old  chapel  still 
stands,  and  it  is  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  from  its  modern 
rival,  remaining,  externally  at  least,  much  the  same  as  when  first 
erected.  The  front  part,  which  stands  a  little  higher  than  the 
other,  is  an  addition  to  the  original  structure.  The  bell  is  on  the 
top,  though  its  voice  is  now  silent.  Something  like  a  graveyard 
may  be  seen,  but  no  tombstones.  The  windows  with  small 
squares,  such  as  are  usually  found  in  buildings  of  this  date,  are 
still  here.  The  pulpit  was  opposite  the  entrance,  but,  of  course, 
it  has  gone,  and  so  have  the  galleries.  Indeed  considerable 
internal  alterations  have  been  necessitated  to  fit  it  up  as  a  Day 
School,  which  purpose  it  now  serves. 
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IX.— GOLBORNE     CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 

GOLBORNE  was  one  of  several  preaching  places  for  the  Rev.  W. 
Alexander  during  his  residence  at  Leigh,  from  1811  to  1825.  In 
his  "  Memoirs  "  it  is  said  that  "  as  he  walked  to  Newton,  he  some 
times  preached  at  Golbourn,  in  the  open  air ;  and  now  and  then 
he  preached  in  some  other  place  on  the  way."1  The  Rev.  R. 
Slate,  in  his  history  of  the  County  Union,  says,  respecting 
Golborne,  "The  first  time  there  was  preaching  in  this  place,  by 
the  agents  of  the  County  Union,  was  by  Mr.  Alexander,  June 
1 7th,  1821,  who  preached  out  of  doors."2  The  Union  Reports, 
however,  do  not  mention  Golborne  until  1828,  when  it  is  associated 
with  Ashton-in-Makerfield.  The  Report  for  that  year  says  that 
Mr.  Penkethman,  the  Ashton  minister,  "  preaches  once  and  some 
times  twice  a  week  at  Golborne,  where  the  place  in  which  they 
assemble  is  frequently  crowded,  and  always  well  filled.  Four  of 
the  members  who  have  recently  joined  the  church  at  Ashton  are 
from  this  place;  the  average  attendance  is  from  60  to  70."  The 
year  following  it  is  said  that  "  a  Sunday  School  has  been  recently 
set  on  foot,  with  very  encouraging  appearances."  The  preaching 
place  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  foregoing  extract  still 
exists  in  the  shape  of  an  upper  room  called  a  "  garner,"  attached 
to  the  farm  buildings  of  Mrs.  Jane  Pierpoint,  who,  with  her  two 
daughters  and  son  Joseph,  are  said  to  have  "loved  the  truth." 
It  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  village,  about  300  yards  from  the 
present  chapel,  and  on  the  way  leading  to  Newton.  A  block  of 
buildings  close  by  gets  the  name  of  Pierpoint  Street,  and  in  their 
front  is  a  stone  tablet  thus  inscribed  :— 

P. 
E.     H. 

1740. 

In  a  short   time  this   room  became  too  small,  and  Mr.   Joseph 
Pierpoint  in   1830  generously  erected  the  first  building  for  the 

1  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Win.  Alexander,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Alexander, 

p.  137- 

2  P.  51,  note. 
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Golborne  Congregationalists.      The  matter  is  thus  recorded  in  the 
County  Union  Report  for  that  year  :— 

Such  being  the  state  of  things  at  Golborne  [the  overcrowded  condition  of 
the  building]  a  benevolent  friend  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  name  ought 
to  be  recorded  with  honour,  Mr.  Pierpoint,  has  already  begun  to  build  a 
suitable  place,  both  for  the  preaching  and  the  Sunday  School,  in  which  it  is 
his  wish,  as  well  as  the  wish  of  others,  that  there  may  be  preaching  twice  on 
the  Sabbath  day. 

The  erection  of  this  place,  as  previously  stated,  drew  somewhat 
from  the  cause  at  Ashton,  along  with  which  Golborne  at  this  time 
was  worked.  In  1831  it  was  separated  from  the  Ashton  Church, 
and  became  a  distinct  station  of  the  County  Union,  having  preach 
ing  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  the  morning  being  devoted 
to  the  Sunday  School.  In  1833  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-unite 
Golborne  with  Ashton,  but  it  was  found  to  be  "  impracticable  to 
combine  the  two,  so  as  to  maintain  an  efficient  ministration  at 
both."  The  Union  Report  for  1835  says  :  "  Once  a  month,  on  a 
Friday  evening,  the  people  have  been  favoured  with  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Atkin  and  the  Rev.  James  Widows,  alternately, 
when  as  many  as  240  persons  have  attended."  It  would  not  be 
eisy  to  get  such  a  congregation  now  a  days  on  any  week  night, 
especially  on  a  Friday.  Trouble  set  in  soon  after  this,  and 
the  Report  for  1838  says  that  the  congregation  had  been 
"reduced  to  one  half  its  former  number,  being  not  now  more  than 
30  or  40  adults."  A  like  state  of  things  is  declared  to  exist  at 
Ashton.  Mr.  Penkethman,  the  minister,  resigned,  and  the  Union 
again  proposed  to  work  the  two  as  one  station.  The  Golborne 
people  lament  in  the  Report  of  next  year  that  their  connection 
with  Ashton  leads  to  their  having  only  one  service  on  the  Sabbath 
Day,  and  the  year  following  it  was  decided  to  connect  Golborne 
with  the  new  interest  at  Newton-le-Willows.  The  Report  for  1843 
shows  Golborne  to  have  been  separated  from  Newton,  with  Sabbath 
service  in  the  afternoon  and  evening ;  Mr.  Massie,  however,  the 
Newton  minister,  in  the  following  year  is  said  to  preach  there 
occasionally  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  regularly  every  other 
Thursday  evening.  From  this  time  until  1864  Golborne  drops  out 
of  the  Union  Reports.  It  is  not  even  given  in  the  lists  of  chapels 
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and  preaching  places,  and  the  "Congregational  Year  Books"  for 
that  period  are  also  silent  about  it.  The  omission  points  to  gross 
neglect  on  the  part  of  somebody  :  less  perhaps  on  the  part  of  the 
people  unto  whom  Year  Books  and  Calendars  were  not  well  known 
than  on  the  part  of  the  Union  officials  of  the  district.  During 
this  period,  however,  though  its  name  is  not  given  in  the  official 
organs  of  the  denomination,  services  were  held  as  usual,  conducted 
principally  by  laymen  and  neighbouring  ministers.  Nay,  more,  it 
was  this  period  which  saw  the  formation  of  the  church,  and  the 
erection  of  the  chapel.  The  Ashton  Church  Book  has  the  following 
minute  under  date  January  3151,  1847  : — 

Church  meeting.  Read  a  letter  from  Golborne  requesting  the  dismissal 
of  six  members  to  form  a  church  at  Golborne,  namely,  Jane  Pierpoint, 
Sarah  Travers,  Margaret  Nuttall,  John  Dunn,  William  Travers,  and  James 
Twiss.  Gave  their  dismissal  with  an  earnest  desire  that  the  Lord  will  bless 
and  prosper  them. 

The  Ashton  minister  at  this  time  was  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Spencer, 
and  from  the  minute  just  given  it  is  clear  that,  whatever  its  connec 
tion  with  Newton  at  times,  the  Golborne  Congregational  Church 
is  the  offspring  of  Ashton-in-Makerfield.  These  six  members  first 
met,  it  is  said,  for  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Golborne, 
in  April,  1847,  in  presence  of  Mr.  H.  Wellington,  of  Warrington. 

The  cause  prospered,  and  in  1859  the  old  building  was  bought  for  /IOO. 
A  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  reconstruct  it,  but  it  was  ultimately  decided 
to  purchase  land  and  build  a  new  chapel,  setting  apart  the  old  building  for 
school  purposes.  The  subject  was  freely  discussed  amongst  the  members  of 
the  congregation  and  the  friends  of  the  place,  and  although  they  met  with 
many  difficulties  it  soon  became  apparent  that  their  expectation  would  be 
realised.1 

Land  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Travers,  and  a 
chapel  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  ^"1,200.  Jt  was  opened  for 
worship  in  1860  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  who  is  said 
to  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  "not  long  after,  by  the  timely  help  of  Messrs.  Evans,  of 

lu  Liverpool  Congregational  Magazine,"  for  1876. 
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Haydock,  the  debt  of  about  ^£"300  was  entirely  cleared  off."  The 
Union  Report  for  1864  says  : — "  This  station  appears  again  upon 
the  books  of  the  Union,  with  the  prospect  of  life  and  usefulness. 
A  congregation  of  130  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  with  more  than 
100  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  Sabbath  school,  afford  reasonable 
grounds  for  hope  that  a  good  work  may  here  be  done  for  Christ 
and  souls.''  The  connection  with  the  Union  as  an  aided  church 
again  continued  only  some  two  or  three  years.  Thus  far  the  place 
had  been  simply  supplied  by  various  preachers,  but  in  1866  the 
Rev.  William  Moore  became  the  first  resident  minister.  He  began 
ministerial  work  in  1841  at  Moulton,  in  Cheshire,  was  at  Great 
Harwood,  near  Blackburn,  from  1853  to  1855,  removing  at  the 
beginning  of  that  year  to  Leigh,  where  he  remained  until  1864, 
when  he  resigned,  settling  subsequently  at  Golborne.  Mr.  Moore 
continued  to  be  minister  here  until  1872,  when  he  retired.  The 
church  remained  vacant  until  August,  1874,  when  the  Rev.  H.  E. 
Martin  received  an  invitation,  which  he  accepted.  He  had  been 
educated  for  the  ministry  at  the  Nottingham  Congregational 
Institute,  and  for  about  two  years  had  had  charge  of  a  church  in 
that  town.  The  Report  for  1874  says  : — 

The  name  of  this  place  will  not  be  unfamiliar  to  many  friends  of  the 
Union,  it  having  in  years  past  being  one  of  the  stations.  For  some  time  no 
grant  has  been  asked,  but  the  pulpit  being  vacant  and  the  need  of  the 
services  of  an  efficient  minister  being  felt,  the  people  are  constrained  to 
ask  assistance,  in  the  hope  that  their  request  may  not  have  to  ba  often 
repeated." 

It  further  states  that  there  is  a  sightly  chapel  capable  of  seating 
300  persons. 

The  Report  for  1877-8  tells  of  the  completion  of  new  school 
premises  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ^"1,000,  of  which  the  sum  of  ^"140 
remained  unpaid ;  also  of  the  removal  of  the  minister  (October, 
1876)  to  Garston.  Mr.  Martin  is  now  resident  without  charge  at 
Liscard,  Cheshire.  No  successor  was  appointed  until  November, 
1879,  when  the  Rev.  David  Young,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Hey  wood, 
took  charge  of  the  church.  His  ministry  here  closed  June 
2oth,  1 88 1,  and  he  is  now  at  Morpeth.  The  Report  for  1883 
says : — 
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The  most  startling  event  of  the  year  was  a  fire  in  the  chapel,  which  took 
place  on  Sunday  morning  in  connection  with  the  heating  apparatus,  and 
before  it  was  discovered  it  had  done  damage  to  the  extent  of  ^50,  which  was 
happily  provided  against  by  insurance. 

The  next  year  the  Church  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  able  to  dispense  with  any  further  help  from  the  Union  Funds. 
The  present  minister,  Rev.  J.  T.  Camm,  entered  upon  his  labours 
here  on  February  ist,  1^85.  He  is  a  native  of  Bury,  and  for 
many  years  was  an  active  member  of  the  Bethel  Congregational 
Church  in  that  town.  It  was  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of 
the  Rev.  W.  R.  Thorburn,  M.A.,  pastor  of  that  church,  that  he 
was  led  to  engage  in  mission  work,  and  eventually  to  seek  admis 
sion  into  the  Congregational  ministry.  Previous  to  the  commence 
ment  of  his  labours  at  Golborne,  he  was  an  Evangelist  at  the 
Congregational  Church,  Wellington  Road,  Stockport,  during  which 
time  he  published  a  little  work  entitled  "Sacred  Ethics."  The 
chapel  stands  to  the  right  of  the  highway  leading  from  Wigan  to 
Warrington.  It  is  a  neat  brick  structure,  in  the  Gothic  style  ;  has 
in  front  a  considerable  piece  of  ground,  up  the  centre  of  which 
runs  a  broad,  clean,  flagged  way ;  and  is  surrounded  by  shrubs 
which  in  the  spring  time  add  considerably  to  its  appearance.  The 
date-stone  thus  inscribed  is  in  front : — 

CONGREGATIONAL 
CHAPEL, 

1860. 

The  door  opens  with  a  vestibule,  from  which  branch  two  aisles, 
which  lead  up  to  the  pulpit  at  the  opposite  end.  Behind  this  is 
the  organ,  the  erection  of  which  necessitated  several  structural 
changes  which  were  effected  in  1888.  The  organ,  towards  which 
William  Mitchell,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Brook  Villa,  Golborne,  generously 
gave  ;£ioo,  was  opened  on  July  i5th,  of  that  year,  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Cotton,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Swinton,  preaching  morning  and  evening,  and 
the  Rev.  R.  J.  Ward,  of  St.  Helens,  in  the  afternoon.  There  is 
no  gallery,  and  the  roof  is  open  to  the  top.  On  each  side  are  four 
long  windows,  with  small  panes,  and  in  the  front  are  two  other 
windows  with  a  larger  one  in  the  centre.  To  the  right  of  the 
pulpit  is  the  vestry,  and  to  the  left  is  a  mural  tablet  thus  inscribed  : 
4—5 
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Sacred 

to  the  memory  of 
WILLIAM    TRAVERS, 

upwards  of  thirty  years 

the  superintendent  of  the 

Congregational  Sunday  School, 

Golborne, 

died  December  igth,  1868, 
aged  60  years. 

Also 
SARAH   TRAVERS, 

his  beloved  sister, 

twenty  years  a  teacher 

in  the  above-named  school, 

died  February  4th,   1867, 

aged  70  years. 

Both  were  highly  esteemed  for 
their  long   and   faithful   services 

in  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  rest  from  their  labours. 

The  pews  are  all  open,  the  rostrum  is  nicely  decorated,  and  the 
building  being  tall  and  light  points  to  comfort  and  convenience 
for  the  worshippers.  It  offers  accommodation  for  some  300 
persons.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  are  the  school  buildings, 
the  inscription  upon  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Congregational  School, 
1830  ;  rebuilt  1875. 

The  building  of  1830  already  referred  to  as  erected  by  Mr.  Pier- 
point,  which  at  that  time  served  both  as  school  and  chapel,  still 
exists,  at  least  in  part.  It  is  somewhat  low,  said  to  be  less  by  one 
window  than  formerly,  has  in  it  the  old-fashioned  small  square 
panes,  and  forms  the  central  part  of  the  block  of  school  buildings. 
The  front  and  principal  part  was  erected  in  1875,  at  a  cost  °f  about 
;£i,ooo;  the  part  behind,  which  serves  as  an  infant  school,  is  the 
gift  of  \Vm.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  was  completed  about  nine 
years  ago.  Altogether  the  school  premises  are  commodious  and 
deservedly  looked  upon  with  pride  by  the  Golborne  people.  They 
are  used  for  both  Day  and  Sunday  School  purposes,  there  being 
about  310  day  scholars  and  270  Sunday  scholars.  The  history  of 
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this  place  is  somewhat  curious  reading.  The  church  was  formed  in 
1847,  and  the  chapel  erected  in  1860,  but,  as  already  stated, 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  and  more  it  had  no  place  in  any 
of  the  denominational  organs.  It  has  been  in  existence  as  a  cause 
for  over  sixty  years,  but  during  forty  of  them  it  was  merely 
"  supplied."  It  has  repeatedly  been  off  and  on  the  Union  Funds, 
and  one  of  the  Reports  speaks  of  it  as  an  "  ancient  station."  It  has 
been  worked,  along  with  the  Ashton  Church,  with  the  Newton 
Church,  and  as  a  separate  Union  station.  It  is  now  Independent, 
and  doing  a  useful  work.  By  a  sale  of  work,  opened  on  the  2Qth 
of  March,  1889,  by  B.  B.  Glover,  Esq.,  of  Newton-Ie- Willows,  the 
sum  of  £142  195.  3d.  was  raised,  which  liquidated  all  debts  upon 
the  buildings,  and  provided  a  balance  of  £20  towards  a  fund  for 
decorating  the  chapel. 


X.— WIGAN:     TRINITY   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH. 

WIGAN  is  one  of  those  Lancashire  towns  which  was  prominent  in 
the  great  struggle  between  King  and  Parliament  during  the  seven 
teenth  century.  In  and  around  the  town  are  materials  for  a 
history  as  interesting  and  exciting  as  any  other  Lancashire  town 
can  show.  The  names  of  its  principal  streets  take  us  back  to  the 
ancient  times,  and  at  least  one  monument1 — that  in  Wigan  Lane, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley — tells  of  a  san 
guinary  conflict  here  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  It  was  in  these 
days  of  unrest  and  deadly  strife  that  Nonconformity  first  appeared 
in  the  town.  The  occupant  of  the  parish  pulpit  in  1650  was  the 
Rev.  James  Bradshaw,  unjustly  described  by  the  historian  of  Wigan 
as  a  "ranting  turncoat  Presbyterian."2  If  it  were  necessary, 
evidence  could  be  cited  from  Calamy  and  Adam  Martindale3  as  to 

1  This  monument,  erected  in  1679,  in  the  early  part  of  last  century  was 
taken  down,  but  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  spot  where  it  now  stands.     It  was 
restored  and  renovated  in  1886. 

2  Vide  ante  p.  5. 

3  Adam  Martindale,  bewailing  the  loss  of  ministerial  friends  by  death, 
mentions  several  "  learned  men  and  profitable  preachers,"  Mr.  Bradshaw 
being  amongst  the  three  first  who  were  "very  eminent."    Chetham  Society 
Series,  vol.  iv.,  p.  236. 
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the  excellent  character  of  this  man.  He  was  horn  at  Darcy  Lever,1 
near  Bolton,  being  the  second  of  three  sons,  and  was  "  a  man  of 
incomparable  ready  elocution,  solid  learning,  a  very  good  preacher, 
a  ready  disputant,  and  every  way  well  accomplished  for  the 
ministry."2  His  appointment  to  Wigan  was  about  1645,  and 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  in 
1650,  he  was  "a  painefull,  able  preaching  Ministr>"3  but  did  not 
keep  the  fast.4  He  was  superseded  at  Wigan  by  Mr.  Charles  Hotham, 
and  went  to  Macclesfield,  where  he  was  silenced  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  in  1662.  As  just  stated,  his  successor  at  Wigan 
was  Mr.  Hotham,  son  of  Sir  John  Hotham  (patron  of  the  parish), 
"  some  time  Fellow  of  Peter-house  in  Cambridge,  and  Proctor  of 
the  University."5  He  was  ejected  in  1662,  and  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  eventually  returned  to  England.  Calamy  says  that  in 
his  "  younger  years  he  had  studied  judicial  astrology,  but  gave 
express  orders  in  his  will  that  all  his  books  and  papers  relating  to 
that  art  should  be  burnt."  An  exceedingly  scarce  work  by  him  is 
entitled,  "  Corporations  Defended."  In  most  other  Lancashire 
towns  a  Nonconformist  interest  can  be  traced  back  to  the  times 
of  the  ejection,  but  in  the  case  of  Wigan  it  is  not  so.  After  Mr. 
Hotham  we  hear  of  no  other  Nonconformist  minister  in  the  Parish 
Church,  and  there  is  no  Nonconformist  congregation  in  the  town 

1  James  Bradshaw  was  the  son  of  John  Bradshaw,  of  Darcy  Lever,  near 
Bolton.  An  engraving  is  given  on  the  next  page  of  the  hall  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  Bradshaw  family  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  "  After  his 
ejection  from  Macclesfield,"  Mr.  Croston  says  (Baines's  "  Lancashire,"  vol.  iv., 
p.  275),  "he  returned  to  his  family  property  at  Darcy  Lever,  which  had 
descended  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  same  year,  and  leave  was 
given  him  to  preach  at  Houghton  Chapel,  in  Dean  parish,  and  afterwards  at 
Bradshaw  Chapel,  by  connivance  of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  Bradshaw  Hall, 
where  he  used  to  read  some  of  the  prayers,  though  he  never  conformed." 
He  died  in  1684,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

-  Calamy's  "  Nonconformist's  Memorial  "  (1802),  vol.  i.,  p.  338. 

3  "Commonwealth  Church  Survey''   (Record    Society    Series,   vol.   i.), 

P-  59- 

4  This  is  not  like  the  action  of  a  man  whom  the  historian  of  Wigan  calls 
a  "  ranting  turn-coat."    Mr.  Sinclair's  work  is  disfigured  by  his  bitter  animus 
against  Nonconformity,   and  his  treatment   of    Mr.    Bradshaw    is    utterly 
unworthy  and  wrong. 

5  Calamy's  "  Nonconformist's  Memorial"  (1802),  vol.  ii.,  p.  181. 
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more  than  a  century  and  a  half  old.  That  the  town  had  its  Non 
conformists  cannot  be  questioned.  Bradshaw  and  Hotham  could 
not  have  laboured  and  suffered  in  vain,  and  it  may  excite  surprise 
that  their  sympathisers  erected  no  meeting  place  in  the  town.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  persecutions  of  those 
times  sent  Nonconformity  from  the  towns  into  the  rural  districts, 
consequently  that,  in  all  probability,  the  old  interests  at  Hindley, 
Tunley,  and  Park  Lane  are  largely  indebted  for  their  existence  to 
the  Wigan  Nonconformists.  Certain  it  is  that  for  many  years 
these  chapels  did  for  both  town  and  country.  The  distance  is  not 
very  considerable,  and  in  those  days  a  five  or  six  miles'  walk  to  the 
place  of  worship  was  not  considered  a  serious  difficulty,  A  good 
many  of  the  Wigan  people  worshipped  in  particular  at  Hindley 
Chapel,  but  eventually  they  erected  a  Meeting  House  in  Chapel 
Lane.  It  is  the  history  of  this  place  which  has  now  to  be  given. 
Exceedingly  fragmentary  it  will  be,  because  of  the  absence  of 
documentary  evidence. 

According  to  the  Year  Book  issued  by  the  Manchester  Pres 
bytery,  the  chapel  at  Wigan  was  erected  in  1777.  That  is,  at 
least,  doubtful.  At  any  rate  it  will  be  shown  later  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  interest  here  is 
earlier  than  that.  The  minister  ot  Hindley  Chapel  about  this 
time  was  the  Rev.  Wm.  Davenport.  In  a  previous  section1  it  was 
stated  how  Mr.  Davenport  sought  to  transfer  the  endowments 
from  Hindley  Chapel  to  Wigan  ;  also,  how  he  left  Hindley  for 
Wigan,  becoming  thus,  probably,  its  first  minister.  Together  with 
Wigan  he  had  charge  of  Tunley  until  the  time  of  his  death  in 
August,  1791.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  at  this  time  the 
chapel  at  Wigan  was  similar  in  character  to  the  old  Presbyterian 
Chapels  throughout  the  county,  and  therefore  not  Presbyterian  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  now  is.  Whether  or  not  it  was  what  is  termed 
orthodox  is  difficult  to  determine.  In  "  The  Manchester  Socinian 
Controversy  "  it  is  said  that  both  Wigan  and  Tunley  were  built  by 
the  "  orthodox  and  are  endowed."-  That  is  undoubtedly  true  of 
Tunley,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  about  Wigan.  I  suspect  that  Mr. 
Davenport,  its  first  minister,  was  deeply  tinged  with  Unitarian- 

1  Vide  p.  9. 

2  P.  i 60. 
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ism.  At  any  rate  the  point  which  is  clear  is  that  it  stands  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  and  for  years  afterwards  in  the  same  category 
as  the  other  old  Dissenting  Chapels,  most  of  which  are  now 
Unitarian.  In  1773  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Presbyterian  or 
Unitarian  ministers  met  in  Bolton  and  resolved  that  henceforth 
the  annual  gathering  should  take  place  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
June  at  the  following  places  in  rotation  : — Manchester,  Warring- 
ton,  Liverpool,  Chowbent,  Bury,  Hale,  Stockport,  Wigan, 
Ormskirk,  and  Bolton.  That  sentence  proves  two  things,  viz., 
that  there  was  in  existence  at  Wigan  a  Dissenting  interest  of  some 
importance  in  1773,  an^  secondly  that  it  was  of  the  old  Presby 
terian  order.  In  k' The  Monthly  Repository"  for  1826  is  an 
obituary  notice  of  the  Rev.  John  Holland,  of  Bolton,  from  which 
the  following  passage  is  extracted  : — 

In  the  year  1791  he  [Mr.  Holland]  engaged  with  his  neighbours,  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick,  of  Park  Lane,  Mr.  Toulmin,  of  Chowbent,  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  then  of 
Dob  Lane,  near  Manchester,  in  a  course  of  evening  lectures  at  Wigan,  on 
the  principal  points  of  the  Unitarian  controversy  ;  which,  drawing  forth  the 
animadversions  of  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Roby,  the  four  friends  united  in  the  publi 
cation  of  a  series  of  letters  to  the  inhabitants  of  Wigan  ;  which,  having  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  neighbouring  district,  are  now  too  much  forgotten, 
though  they  well  deserve  a  more  extensive  circulation.1 

This  was  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Davenport's  death,  and  probably 
the  church  was  vacant.  Whether  the  interest  had  got  low,  and  by 
those  efforts  the  four  friends  just  named  were  seeking  to  revive  it,  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  whatever  else  it  may  have  been  it  was  evidently 
Unitarian  at  the  time.  I  imagine  it  was  about  this  time  that 
Wigan  became  Presbyterian  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term, 
but  how  the  transfer  was  effected  I  have  not  ascertained.  The  Rev. 
Wm.  Dmwiddie  came  about  1797,  having,  besides  Wigan,  charge  of 
Tunley,  which  seems  for  a  few  years  after  Mr.  Davenport's  death 
to  have  been  worked  separately.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1799, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
public  in  the  Wigan  Presbyterian  Church,  which  shows  that  at  that 
time  it  was  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was 
then  only  a  youth  of  nineteen,  "  a  lad  o'  pregnant  pairts,"  having 
been  licensed  on  the  3ist  of  July  previous.  The  following  Sabbath 

1  P.  496. 
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he  preached  at  Liverpool.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  account 
of  Tunley1  for  further  information  respecting  Mr.  Dinwiddie.  His 
successor  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  McKenzie,  and  next  came  the  Rev. 
D.  Lawson,  who,  in  1843,  removed  to  Carlisle.  The  Rev.  S. 
Cathcart  (now  Dr.  Cathcart)  preached  his  first  sermon  as  settled 
minister  at  Wigan  to  a  4<  very  small  audience"  on  May  26th,  1844, 
and  his  last  on  August  9th,  1846.  During  his  brief  ministry  the 
audience  grew,  the  church  was  renovated,  and  the  Sunday  School 
increased.  He  left  for  Harbottle  Presbyterian  Church,  where  he 
remained  nearly  twenty-five  years,  becoming,  in  1870,  an  Associa 
tion  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  for  Scotland,  which 
post  he  still  holds.  His  successor  at  Wigan  was  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Radcliffe,  who  remained  but  a  short  time,  being  followed  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Harvey.  On  removing  to  Maryport,  in  Cumberland,  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  David  Blythe.  The  Rev.  S.  Dicconson 
(now  in  Australia)  was  the  next  minister.  It  was  during  his  time 
that  the  church  was  rebuilt.  The  Rev.  W.  A.  Rodgers,  who 
became  a  Congregationalist,  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
present  minister,  Rev.  E.  Franks,  who  was  ordained  at  Manchester 
in  June,  1859,  inducted  at  Hebburn  in  May,  1878,  and  at  Wigan 
in  July,  1 88 1. 

The  chapel  stood  in  the  lane  or  street  to  which  it  has  given  its 
name.  According  to  a  painting  of  it  preserved  in  the  vestry  of 
the  present  church,  it  was  a  brick  building  almost  square,  and  had 
five  windows  in  front  with  diamond-shaped  panes.  It  stood  until 
1877,  when  it  was  taken  down,  and  upon  the  site  the  present 
church  was  erected.  The  main  entrance  fronts  Chapel  Lane,  and 
over  it  is  a  small  gallery.  The  pulpit  is  at  the  opposite  end,  and  is 
a  beautiful  object.  It  is  made  of  stone,  let  in  with  marble.  The 
church,  which  has  a  handsome  interior,  was  beautified  by  Mr.  John 
Lea  and  Sons  a  few  years  ago,  and  will  seat  about  700  people. 

Close  by  are  the  schools,  built  in  1851,  enlarged  in  1883,  and  a 
second  time  enlarged  a  couple  of  years  ago.  There  is  a  tall, 
handsome  tower  to  the  church,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  object. 
A  small  graveyard  also  adjoins  the  building,  the  oldest  tombstone 
in  which  is  to  the  memory  of  Robert,  son  of  Robert  and  Hannah 
Cockran,  who  died  January  7th,  1776,  This,  together  with  a  fact 

1  Vide  p.  32. 
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previously  given,  suggests  an  earlier  date  than  1777  for  the  founda 
tion  of  the  church.  Daring  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Franks,  besides 
considerable  improvements  in  the  building,  the  sum  of  nearly  ^4,000 
has  been  raised  towards  paying  off  a  heavy  debt  that  was  upon  it. 
The  church  property  is  worth  over  ^£7,000. 


XI. -WIGAN:   ST.  PAUL'S  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

SAINT  PAUL'S,  which  is  the  older  of  the  two  Congregational 
Churches  in  Wigan,  in  point  of  age  stands  side  by  side  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  whose  history  has  just  been  given.  Exactly 
how  and  when  it  originated  is  not  clear;  we  only  know  that  con 
siderably  over  a  century  has  gone  since  the  first  preachers  began 
their  ministrations  here.  The  Rev.  William  Roaf  says  : — 

"Who  first  introduced  our  principles  to  Wigan  we  scarcely 
know.  .  .  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  our  congregation 
is  instrumentally  indebted  for  its  existence  to  the  congregation 
assembling  at  Tunley  Chapel,  Mossy  Lee,  near  Standish."1 

What  this  strong  "  probability  "  is  I  am  ignorant  of,  and  doubt 
if  that  may  be  regarded  as  a  proper  explanation  of  its  origin.  Dr. 
Halley's  statement  is  even  less  satisfactory.  "  In  Wigan,"  he  says, 
"  as  in  Preston,  Congregationalism  originated  in  Calvinistic 
Methodism.  In  1786  [should  be  1785]  a  chapel  was  erected  in 
Standishgate,  and  received  from  its  supporters  a  name  which  the 
old  Dissenters  would  have  pronounced  with  horror  or  grief,  'St. 
Paul's  Chapel/"  Dr.  Halley  does  not  go  far  enough.  Before 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Johnson  (whom  Dr.  Halley  had  in  mind),  in 
1783,  there  was  a  congregation  which  needs  to  be  accounted  for. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  here  as  in  so  many  other  places 
Congregationalism  is  a  protest  against  Unitarianism.  When  the 
older  interest  in  Wigan  and  those  at  Hindley,  Park  Lane,  and 
Tunley  left  the  faith  the  lew  who  remained  steadfast  would  set  up 
worship  for  themselves.  The  names  of  some  of  the  earliest 
preachers  to  this  congregation  have  been  preserved :  Revs.  L. 

"  Ebene/er,"  published  in  1846,  p.  9. 
2  u  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  469. 
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Redmayne,  of  Horwich,  I.  Sharp,  of  St.  Helens,  and  J.  Toothill,  of 
Rainford.  These  were  all  Congregational  ministers,  and  the  years 
covered  by  them  would  be  about  1777-1783.  "They  frequently 
came  here,"  says  Mr.  Roaf,  "  and  preached  in  a  large  room  at  the 
Bear's  Paw.  After  using  it  for  a  few  years  the  congregation 
removed,  and  worshipped  in  a  house  on  the  spot  where  your 
present  minister  resides ;  thence  it  again  removed  to  Church  Street, 
to  a  building  first  called  the  '  Calender,'  and  afterwards  '  Luz,'  and 
which  being  remodelled  is  now  St.  George's  Schoolroom.  There 
it  was  that  the  congregation  acquired  a 'local  habitation  and  a 
name.'"  The  same  authority  tells  us  that  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
for  some  time  by  students  from  Rotherham,  also  that  the  Rev. 
Edward  Parsons,  for  many  years  afterwards  at  Leeds,  was  one  of 
the  candidates  for  the  pulpit.  During  his  visits  an  incident 
occurred,  which,  Mr.  Roaf  says,  "gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  rising 
congregation.  A  gentleman  of  great  influence,  though  not  the 
Mayor  as  many  affirm,  went  on  a  Sunday  morning  to  the  place  of 
meeting  and  created  a  disturbance.  During  the  sermon  he  asked 
the  preacher  by  what  right  he  dared  to  preach.  Mr.  Parsons  asked 
him  by  what  right  he  dared  to  disturb  the  service,  and  threatened 
him  with  legal  proceedings,  the  place  and  the  preacher  both 
having  been  prudently  licensed.  The  professional  gentleman  was 
frightened,  and  asked  forgiveness.  He,  however,  determined,  if 
possible,  to  suppress  the  conventicle  altogether,  and  for  this 
purpose  went  to  London,  in  order  to  confer  with  *  the  powers  that 
be.'  While  there  he  died.  This  was  said  by  many  to  have  been 
a  judgment.  Great  excitement  was  caused,  and  on  each  succeeding 
Sunday  crowds  went  to  the  place."2  In  1783  the  Rev.  John 
Johnson  came  to  Wigan,  being  sent  by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 
He  was  born  at  Norwich,  and  educated  at  Trevecca.  After 
itinerating  in  different  parts  of  England  he  was  stationed  at  Wigan, 
as  already  stated.  His  early  ministrations  were  in  the  "Calender," 
where  the  congregation  grew  considerably.  On  July  i7th,  1785, 
Lady  Huntingdon's  Chaplain — the  Rev.  Mr.  Wills— whilst  on  a 
tour  amongst  the  congregations  belonging  to  the  Connexion,  visited 
Wigan.  In  the  morning  he  preached  in  the  "  Calender,"  and  in  the 

1  "  Ebenezer,"  p.  10. 
a  Ibid. 
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evening  on  a  table  in  the  Market  Place,  his  subject  being  "The 
Good  Samaritan."  "The  audience,"  says  Mr.  Roaf,  "amounted 
to  six  thousand  souls.  One  Arian  minister  was  present,  two  clergy 
men,  and  many  Catholics.  The  whole  town  was  moved.  On  the 
following  evening  he  preached  the  first  sermon  that  ever  was  heard 
within  our  walls,  from  Hag.  ii.,  9.  The  roof  was  not  on  the 
building,  nor  was  the  floor  laid.  Fie  commenced  by  giving  out  the 
fine  hymn  by  Cowper — 

"  Jesus,  where'er  thy  people  meet." 

The  Mayor  of  the  borough  was  present,  and  several  of  the  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood."1  The  chapel  was  opened  by  Mr.  Johnson 
himself  in  the  autumn  of  1785.  In  agreement  with  Lady  Hunting 
don's  wishes  a  liturgical  service  was  used,  as  were  also  a  surplice 
and  gown.  A  reading  desk  stood  before  the  pulpit,  together  with 
a  stone  altar.  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  confine  his  labours  to  Wigan, 
but  amongst  other  places  he  preached  frequently  at  Chorley-  and 
Bretherton,  where  he  endured  many  hardships.  After  some  five  or 
six  years'  ministry  at  Wigan  he  removed  to  Tyldesley,  "  where  he 
erected  another  chapel,  the  expense  of  which,  though  vested  in 
trustees  for  the  use  of  the  congregation,  had  laid  very  considerably 
upon  himself."  He  next  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  take  charge  of  an 
orphan-house  which  belonged  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and 
on  being  deprived  illegally  of  this  property  he  returned  to  Tyldesley. 
Here  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  because  he  was  unable  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  cf  money  which  had  been  borrowed  for  the  erection 
of  the  chapel.  Mr.  Johnson  eventually  removed  from  Tyldesley 
to  St.  George's  Church,  Manchester,  where  he  continued  to  labour 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  2 2nd  of  September,  1804. 
Some  time  before  his  removal  from  Wigan  Mr.  Johnson  had 
associated  with  him  in  ministerial  work  the  Rev.  William  Roby. 
He  was  bom  at  Haigh,  near  Wigan,  on  March  23rd,  1766,  and 
received  his  early  training  at  the  Wigan  Grammar  School.  He 
was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  at  an 
early  age  obtained  the  classical  mastership  of  an  endowed  school 
at  Bretherton.  Whilst  here  he  frequently  preached  unto  the  people 

1  "  Ebenezer,"  p.  18. 

~  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  12. 
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in  the  village  and  in  the  district  around ;  but,  owing  to  the  opposi 
tion  of  the  clergyman,  he  resigned  his  position,  and  was  admitted  a 
student  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  College  at  Trevecca.  He  remained 
only  six  weeks.  For  some  time  he  was  resident  at  Worcester,  but 
eventually  was  invited  to  become  Mr.  Johnson's  assistant  at  Wigan, 
becoming  sole  pastor  of  the  church  when  Mr.  Johnson  removed  to 
Tyldesley.  It  was  during  the  time  of  the  co-pastorate  that  the 
chapel  was  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  galleries.  In  1795  Mr. 
Roby  removed  to  Manchester,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Cannon 
Street  Congregational  Church  there.  In  1807  the  spacious  chapel 
in  Grosvenor  Street  superseded  the  Cannon  Street  Chapel,  and  at 
this  place  Mr.  Roby  continued  until  his  death  on  January  nth, 
1830.  He  was  interred  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  chapel  where 
he  had  so  long  laboured,  upwards  of  2,000  persons  being  present 
at  the  funeral  service,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Raffles,  of  Liverpool.  Few  men  have  done  more  for  Lancashire 
Congregationalism  and  for  religion  generally  than  Mr.  Roby. 
Much  might  be  written  in  praise  of  him.  The  Roby  Day  and 
Sunday  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Grosvenor  Street  Chapel, 
fifty  years  ago  described  as  "  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  complete 
educational  edifices  in  the  empire,"  are  a  memorial  of  him.  Whilst 
at  Manchester  he  trained  some  fifteen  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
his  chapel  vestry  being  used  as  a  lecture  room,  and  the  expense 
being  borne  by  Robert  Spear,  Esq.  This  effort  did  something  in 
the  way  of  preparing  for  the  present  Lancashire  Independent 
College.  Mr.  Roby  was  the  author  of  several  small  works ;  but 
the  " frequency  of  his  preaching,  and  other  concerns  immediately 
connected  with  his  pastoral  office,  having  left  but  a  small  portion 
of  time  for  the  emplo>ment  of  his  pen,  he  hesitated  to  engage  in 
any  voluminous  work."  1 

The  chapel  at  Wigan  continued  to  be  supplied  for  some 
time  after  Mr.  Roby's  removal  by  ministers  belonging  to 
Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  and  about  midsummer,  1796, 
from  that  body  came  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kerby  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  pastorate.  He  had  previously  been  about  twelve 
months  at  Atherstone,  and  after  labouring  at  Wigan  for  three 
years  he  removed  to  Heckmondwike  Lower  Congregational 

1  ''Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1830,  p.  140. 
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Chapel,  thence  to  Flockton,  and  afterwards  to  Lewes.  "  Three 
children,"  it  is  said,  "  were  born  to  him  while  he  resided  at  Heck- 
mondwike,  and  he  had  a  large  family  when  he  came."  ]  During 
his  stay  at  Wigan  he  published  a  small  volume  of  hymns  selected 
from  different  authors  for  the  use  of  his  congregation,  as  a  supple 
ment  to  Watts'.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Wigan  people, 
having  "  become  tired  of  the  change  of  ministers  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion  .  .  resolved 
to  abandon  it,  as  also  to  introduce  the  purely  Independent  form 
of  Church  government."2  For  this  purpose  the  Rev.  Jehoiada 
Brewer,  of  Sheffield,  came  to  preach  for  a  Sabbath,  taking  as  his 
subjects — "  Precious  faith  "  in  the  morning;  "Precious  blood  of 
Christ"  at  the  communion  service  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  "  Precious 
promises"  in  the  evening.  "The  congregation,"  writes  Mr.  Roaf, 
"  was  delighted  with  the  free  method  of  conducting  the  devotional 
exercises,  the  reading  desk  was  soon  removed,  the  robes  were 
abandoned."3  The  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Fleming, 
who  was  trained  at  the  Mile  End  Academy.  He  settled  first  at 
Nuneaton  in  1792,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  in  the  year  following 
was  there  ordained.  He  remained  until  1800,  when  he  resigned, 
but  the  date  of  his  settlement  at  \Vigan  is  not  known.  His  preach 
ing  is  said  to  have  "attracted  a  great  number  of  Scotchmen," 
but  "  domestic  troubles  induced  him  soon  to  remove."  He  was  at 
Worcester  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  at  Bradford,  Wilts,  where 
he  closed  his  ministry  with  his  death  in  i83o.4  His  successor  at 
Wrigan  was  the  Rev.  Jos.  Parkin,  born  at  Sheffield,  January  6th, 
1780,  and  educated  at  Rotherham  College.  He  entered  upon  his 
ministerial  duties  at  Wigan  in  August,  1803,  being  ordained  on 
Wednesday,  August  22nd,  1804.  A  very  promising  career  was 
cut  short  by  his  death  on  the  8th  of  February,  1809.  His  last 
appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  on  the  i8th  of  December,  1808, 
when  he  preached  from  Heb.  iii.,  i.  "  He  had  scarcely  strength 
to  ascend  the  pulpit,"  writes  his  biographer,  "or,  when  there,  to 
sustain  himself.  His  thoughts  were  luminously  arranged,  and  it 

1  ''  Nonconformity  in  Spen  Valley,"  by  Frank  Peel,  p.  181. 

2  "  Ebenezer,"  p.  22. 

3  Ibid. 

4  Sibree's  "  Independency  in  Warwickshire,"  p.  210. 
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was  evident  that  he  felt  his  subject,  bat  his  voice  was  feeble,  and 
all  present  were  persuaded  that  this  was  his  last  public  effort. 
After  the  service,  whilst  the  congregation  were  separating,  he 
stood  pensively,  leaning  on  his  desk,  for  a  few  minutes,  as  though 
he  were  taking  his  solemn  farewell  of  the  place  where  he  had 
delighted  to  publish  the  salvation  of  Jesus." l  He  died  on 
Wednesday,  February  8th,  1809,  and  was  interred  in  the  graveyard 
belonging  to  the  chapel  on  the  following  Sabbath,  the  Rev.  William 
Hacking,  from  Darwen,  officiating.  Upon  his  tombstone  is  the 
following  inscription : — 

In  Memory 

of  the 
Rev.  JOSEPH  PARKIN, 

Who  died 
Feb.  8th,  1809. 

Zeal  in  his  Master's  service,  and  love  to  perishing  sinners,  prompted  him  to 
such  exertions  as  brought  on  a  gradual  decline,  which  finished  his  short  but 
active  career  in  the  2gth  year  of  his  life,  having  been  nearly  six  years  a 
patient  and  faithful  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  place. 

His  wife,  ELIZABETH  PARKIN,  died  on  December  3rd,  1817,  aged  31  years. 

The  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  Alexander  Steill,  who  was  born 
at  Portsea,  February  24th,  1768,  and  trained  at  Gosport  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bogue.  His  first  charge  was  at  Winchester,  where  he 
was  ordained  September  loth,  1793.  After  five  years' service  at 
this  place  he  removed  to  Kidderminster,  and  towards  the  end 
of  1809  settled  at  Wigan.  For  twenty-one  years  he  continued 
his  labours  at  St.  Paul's,  his  pastorate  terminating  with  his 
life.  From  his  Memoir  the  following  account  of  his  end  is 
taken  : — 

He  did  indeed  feel  himself  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  his  official  ^duties, 
and  had  formed  the  intention  of  immediately  resigning  his  pastoral  charge, 
and  had  proposed,  on  the  following  Sabbath,  to  preach  his  farewell  discourse 
to  his  people.  This  sermon  was  prepared  from  that  impressive  passage, 
I.  Peter  i.,  24,  25,  ''All  flesh  is  grass,"  &c.  The  morning  had  arrived  on 
which  it  was  to  have  been  delivered;  he  was  in  his  study  preparing  for  the 
solemn,  and  to  him  most  trying,  service,  when  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  disease,  the  forerunner,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  months,  of  the  stroke 
of  death.2 

1  "  Ebenezer,"  p.  26. 

"  "Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1833,  p.  142. 
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He  died  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1832,  and  was  interred  in  the 
chapel  graveyard.     His  tombstone  is  thus  inscribed  :— 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

MARY, 

Late  wife  of  the 

Rev.     Alexander     Steill, 

Minister  of  this  chapel, 

Who     departed     this     life, 

April    24th,     1829, 

Aged  60  years. 

Also 

The    Rev.    ALEXANDER    STEILL, 

Who  departed  this  life, 

23rd  March,   1832, 

Aged  64  years. 
He  faithfully  preached  the  Gospel  in  this  chapel 

21  years. 
The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed. 

It  is  recorded  that  he  left  behind    "  one    of    the    first    private 
libraries  in  the  kingdom." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Atkin  followed  Mr.  Steill.  He  was  born  at 
Warrington,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Atkin,  for  many 
years  a  Congregational  minister  in  different  parts  of  Lancashire. 
Thomas  Atkin  was  trained  partly  at  Rotherham  and  partly  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  His  first  charge  was  at  Wigan,  where 
he  was  ordained  on  Wednesday,  August  yth,  1833,  tne  Revs.  W. 
R.  Dawes,  of  Ormskirk  :  John  Kelly,  of  Liverpool;  W.  Alexander, 
of  Churchtown  ;  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool ;  Win.  Jones,  of  Bolton  ; 
and  D.  A.  Jones,  of  Chorley,  taking  part  in  the  service.  After  six 
years  he  removed  to  Glossop,  where  he  laboured  until  his  death 
on  January  3oth,  1876,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  The  Rev.  William 
Roaf  succeeded  Mr.  Atkin  in  1839.  He  was  trained  at  Highbury 
College,  and  settled  first  at  Ellesmere,  in  Shropshire.  He  was 
there  ordained  on  November  nth,  1829,  and  amongst  the  ministers 
taking  part  in  the  service  were  his  father,  who  offered  the  ordina 
tion  prayer,  and  his  brother,  who  gave  to  him  "  a  most  able  and 
affectionate  charge."  In  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  I8391  *s 
an  interesting  account  of  his  valedictory  services  on  leaving  this 

1  P.  444- 
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place  for  Wigan.  Amongst  the  many  gifts  he  received  in  parting 
from  his  people  was  an  elegant  writing  desk  from  the  children  of 
the  Sunday  School,  thus  inscribed  :— 

A 

MEMORIAL  OF  GRATITUDE 

to  the 

Rev.  W.   ROAF, 
from  the  Children  of  the  Sunday  Schools 

at 

Ellesmere, 

whose  temporal  and  eternal  welfare 

he  had  so  much  at  heart. 

June  3Oth,   1839. 

The  Church  at  Wigan  from  various  causes  having  fallen  into  an 
unhealthy  state,  Mr.  Roaf  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  dissolved 
and  a  new  beginning  made.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  was  happily 
effected  by  its  own  resolution.  The  chapel  also  was  closed  for  a 
few  Sabbaths,  and  then  re-opened  with  the  commencement  of  my 
stated  ministry.  After  a  lapse  of  a  few  months,  a  new  Church  of 
about  half-a-dozen  members  was  formed."  An  interesting  gather 
ing  took  place  at  St.  Paul's  on  New  Year's  Day,  1845,  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded  here.  Its  object  was  the  presentation  of 
a  communion  service,  "  purchased  by  the  cheerful  subscriptions  of 
every  member  of  the  church  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel,"  to  the  church 
at  Philippolis,  South  Africa,  of  which  the  late  Rev.  P.  Wright, 
formerly  a  member  of  St.  Paul's,  had  been  pastor.  The  service 
bore  this  inscription  : — 

Presented 
By  the  Independent  Church  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 

Wigan,  England 
(in  Memory  of  the  late  Rev.  P.  Wright,  who  with  his  excellent 

widow  were  originally  its  members), 

To  the  Independent  Church  at  Philippolis,  South  Africa, 

As  a  token  of  Christian  love. 

Jan.  ist,  1845. 

The  following  hymns,  composed  for  the  occasion,  were  sung  : — 
"  The  Jubilee,"  "  The  Church's  Address  to  Mrs.  Wright,"  "  The 
Separation."     The  account  states  that  it  was  expected  the  congre- 
4-6 
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gation  would  present  Mrs.  Wright  before  her  departure  with  a 
"  box  of  articles  likely  to  be  useful  in  advancing  Christianity  and 
civilisation  in  South  Africa."1  For  over  thirty  years  Mr.  Roaf  con 
tinued  his  ministry  at  St.  Paul's.  During  part  of  that  time  he 
filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Lancashire  Congregational  Union,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  station 
in  the  county  which  was  not  "  visited  and  assisted  by  his  kindly 
counsels."0  Nor  was  he  idle  with  his  pen,  as  the  numerous 
treatises  which  bear  his  name  testify.  He  preached  his  last  sermon 
on  January  Qth,  1870,  and  died  on  the  yth  of  March  following. 
His  remains  also  lie  in  the  graveyard  of  the  chapel,  and  upon  his 
tombstone  we  read  :  — 

In 
Remembrance 

of  the 

Revd.   WILLIAM   ROAF, 
for  30  years  the  Beloved  Minister  of 

this  Chapel, 

who  died  March  7th,   1870,  aged  67  years. 

"  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all 

tears  from  their  eyes." 

The  Rev.  Francis  George  Collier,  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Collier, 
and  educated  at  Lancashire  College,  was  ordained  in  1871  as 
minister  at  St.  Paul's.  In  1875  ne  removed  to  New  Chapel, 
Horwich,  but  this  charge  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign  on 
August  23rd,  1879.  Disease  carried  him  away  on  March  30th, 
1 88 1,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four  years,  and  the  denomination  lost  a 
promising  minister.  The  Rev.  R.  D.  Hutchison,  from  Levenshulme, 
held  the  pastorate  a  few  weeks  in  1874.  His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
John  Emmett  Jones,  who  was  born  at  Ormskirk,  on  January  31  st,  1839. 
His  training  for  the  ministry  was  received  at  New  College,  and  his 
first  settlement  was  at  Park  Chapel,  Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester.  In 
1871  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Wm,  Braden,  at  Hill  House  Congre 
gational  Church,  Huddersfield.  Impaired  health  led  him  to  retire 
after  a  three  years'  ministry,  and  for  a  short  time  he  resided  at 

1  "  Evangelical  Magazine  "  for  1845,  p.  91. 

2  "Congregational  Year  Book''  for  1871,  p.  340. 
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Southport.  In  1875  he  became  minister  of  St.  Paul's,  but  died 
suddenly  on  Monday,  January  3ist,  1876,  on  his  thirty-seventh 
birthday.  He  was  interred  at  Wigan,  like  many  of  his  prede 
cessors,  and  his  tombstone  is  thus  inscribed  : — 

In 
Remembrance 

of  the 

Rev.  JOHN  EMMETT  JONES, 

Pastor  of  this  Church,  who,  after  a  brief  ministry,  was 

suddenly  called  to  his  reward, 

January  3ist,   1876, 

Aged  37  years. 
"  He  walked  with  God,  and  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Campbell,  M.A.,  educated  at  New  College,  and 
who  had  previously  laboured  at  Dumfries,  followed  Mr.  Jones  in 
1878.  He  resigned  in  1882,  and,  entering  the  scholastic  pro 
fession,  he  is  now  known  as  Dr.  Campbell,  the  esteemed  Rector  of 
the  Falkirk  Academy.  In  the  following  year  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  minister,  Rev.  T.  Wilkinson,  also  from  New  College. 

The  chapel,  whose  history  has  thus  been  sketched,  is  in 
Standishgate,  on  slightly  rising  ground  going  up  Wigan  Lane.  It 
is  well  protected  by  a  wall  and  iron  railings,  and  has  in  front  a 
large  graveyard  well  filled  with  memorials  of  the  dead.  The  date- 
stone,  1785,  is  in  its  front,  and  the  building  is  entered  by  a  hand 
some  portico.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  vestibule  are  stairs 
leading  into  the  gallery.  The  pulpit  faces  one  on  entering,  and  ta 
its  left  is  a  small  vestry  whose  walls  are  ornamented  with  portraits 
of  Nonconformist  worthies.  Below  the  pulpit  is  the  communion, 
behind  it  the  organ.  The  chapel  is  galleried  on  three  sides,  and 
well  lighted.  It  is  a  lofty,  comfortable  looking  building,  and  has 
undergone  no  serious  alterations  since  its  erection  over  a  century 
ago.  It  has  recently  been  cleaned  and  painted,  and  so  for  a  plain 
building  looks  quite  inviting.  Behind  it  and  about  its  size  is  a 
brick  building  used  as  a  Day  and  Sunday  School.  Its  front  is  thus 
inscribed : — 

St.  Paul's  Independent  School, 
Erected  1849,  enlarged  1865. 
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Behind  the  school  building  is  the  chapel-keeper's  house  and  the 
commodious  manse.  There  are  not  many  churches  of  its  age 
whose  history  is  more  pleasant  reading  than  St.  Paul's ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  during  the  second  century  of  its  existence  it  will 
continue  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  town  in  which 
it  is  situated. 


XII.— WIGAN  :  HOPE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

PREFIXED  to  the  Church  Book  belonging  to  this  place  is  a  some 
what  lengthy  and  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the  second 
Congregational  Church  in  Wigan,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Alston,  one  of 
the  first  members  of  Hope  Chapel,  and  a  deacon  and  trustee.  In 
the  summer  of  1810,  when  the  Rev.  Alexander  Steill  was  minister 
at  St.  Paul's,  he  says  :  — 

Uneasiness  among  the  congregation  broke  out  in  various  forms.  .  .  . 
Many  of  the  people  left  the  place  and  assembled  for  worship  in  rooms,  and 
some  went  to  the  Baptist  Chapel,  a  place  of  worship  that  had  been  erected 
some  years  previously  in  consequence  of  a  separation  that  had  taken  place 
from  St.  Paul's  immediately  after  Mr.  Roby  left  Wigan.  The  then  minister 
of  the  Baptist  interest  was  considered  a  very  pious  and  sincere  man,  and 
had  in  other  places  been  the  instrument  of  doing  more  good  in  the  cause  of 
religion  than  some  who  possessed  greater  talents  as  preachers.  It  may  be 
proper  to  remark  here  that  the  separatists  from  St.  Paul's  Chapel  were 
characters  of  various  degrees  of  religious  sentiment,  some  of  the  Antinomian 
cast,  others  nearly  allied  to  those  views  ;  yet  there  were  many  whose  prin 
ciples  might  be  considered  moderate  and  scriptural. 

Beyond  what  is  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  the  writer  of 
these  historical  notes  gives  no  information  of  the  actual  reason  for 
the  secession  from  St.  Paul's.  He  says  that  the  Baptist  Chapel 
for  some  time  was  "  the  principal  place  of  resort "  for  the  seceding 
party,  but,  "  considering  the  restless  tempers  of  several,"  it  could 
not  be  "  expected  they  would  be  held  long  together  there."  In 
1812  the  Rev.  John  Ralph  came  to  Wigan.  He  had  been  minister 
at  Stone,  in  Staffordshire,  from  November,  1790,  to  December, 
1795  ;  and  at  Cleckheaton,  in  Yorkshire,  for  about  five  years,  when 
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he  removed  to  Bethesda  Chapel,  Liverpool.  In  1808,  "in  conse 
quence  of  charges  made  against  the  pastor,"  a  division  took  place, 
and  Mr.  Ralph  eventually  withdrew.  On  his  coming  to  Wigan,  it 
is  said,  "  he  was  made  the  rallying  point  by  several  who  had  left 
St.  Paul's  Chapel."  Mr.  Alston  continues: — 


Immediately  after  Mr.  Ralph  came  to  Wigan,  and  after  he  had  preached 
a  few  times  in  a  room  used  for  a  school,  in  the  Mesnes  Lane,  a  large  room 
was  taken  adjoining  the  Bear's  Paw  Inn.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
there  were  many  hearers  collected  under  Mr.  Ralph's  ministry.  His  labours 
certainly  were  attended  with  considerable  usefulness,  which  served  to  remove 
in  a  great  measure  that  dislike  which  existed  at  his  first  appearance  in 
Wigan. 
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In  the  month  of  October,  1817,  the  trustees  and  managers  of 
the  Methodist  interest  in  Wigan  had  thoughts  of  disposing  of  their 
chapel,  and  the  Hope  Chapel  people  endeavoured  to  purchase  it. 
It  was,  however,  eventually  found  that  the  building  could  not  be 
sold  to  another  denomination.  At  length  the  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  succeeded  in  leasing  a  plot  of  land,  500  square 
yards  in  extent,  in  Mesnes  Lane,  from  Messrs.  Bretherton  and 
Tennant,  joint  proprietors.  They  issued  an  appeal  to  "  the  in 
habitants  of  Wigan  and  its  vicinity,  who,  with  a  liberality  unbiassed 
by  party  or  sectarian  spirit,  have  ever  manifested  a  disposition  to 
promote  any  place  or  institution  which  may  tend  to  the  general 
benefit  of  society."  The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  that 
appeal  :— 

About  £160  have  been  subscribed,  a  part  of  which  has  been  paid,  and  is 
now  deposited  in  the  Wigan  bank.  In  the  list  of  those  who  have  benevo 
lently  pledged  themselves  to  assist  us  we  observe,  with  great  pleasure,  some 
of  all  the  religious  denominations  in  this  town  ;  this  plainly  shows  what 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  that  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  sect.  At  first  our  views  were  to  purchase  a  commodious 
chapel,  which  we  were  given  to  understand  at  that  time  was  to  be  disposed 
of ;  but,  being  disappointed  of  this,  we  have  ventured  to  agree  for  a  piece 
of  ground,  in  the  Mesnes  Lane,  on  a  lease  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years,  and  to  contract  for  building  a  place  of  worship  thereon,  capable  of 
seating  about  five  hundred  persons,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  finished  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer.  This  building,  with  the  most  economical 
management,  will  cost  not  less  than  ^4  50,  probably  somewhat  more.  Towards 
this  sum  our  own  congregation  will  continue  their  exertions  to  do  what  they 
can ;  but,  unconnected  as  they  are  with  any  particular  denomination,  and 
even  with  that  among  which  they  might  naturally  be  expected  to  rank  them 
selves,  we  again,  on  their  behalf,  solicit  your  generous  assistance.  In  this 
appeal  to  you  we  think  ourselves  obliged  freely  to  state  what  is  the  religious 
profession  of  the  society  for  whose  use  and  accommodation  this  building  is 
intended,  and  what  are  their  views.  Their  doctrine  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
that  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  declared  in  her  ritual  and 
homilies. 

This  document  contains  no  date,  but  it  would  be  issued 
about  1817  or  1818.  Donations  were  to  be  received  by  the 
Rev.  John  Ralph,  Rodney  Street,  and  Edmund  Alston  and 
John  Glover,  of  Market  Place.  It  was  signed  by  the  following 
persons  : — 
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John  Ralph,  Robert  Leech, 

Edmund  Alston,  Thomas  Latimer, 

George  Marsh,  John  Bancks, 

Thomas  Roby,  John  Baron, 

John  Glover,  Treasurer,  John  Prescott. 

The  chapel  was  finished  and  opened  on  August  3oth,  1818, 
on  which  occasion  the  sum  of  about  ^30  was  collected.  It  is 
described  as  being  then  five  yards  high  and  without  gallery,  and 
the  expense  of  fitting  up  raised  the  first  estimate  very  consider 
ably.  The  seats  were  speedily  all  taken.  In  1820  the  chapel  was 
raised  and  three  galleries  were  put  in,  which  nearly  doubled  the 
original  cost.  It  was  re-opened  August  20th,  1820,  when  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Marshall,  then  at  Macclesfield,  was  the  preacher,  and  the 
collections  amounted  to  nearly  ^40.  Many  difficulties  appeared 
in  the  way  of  this  new  interest,  and  Mr.  Ralph's  health  declining 
he  resigned  in  1822.  "A  subscription  was  set  on  foot,"  says  the 
Church  Book,  "  and  in  half  an  hour  from  the  time  of  its  first 
being  mentioned  to  the  congregation  .£68  was  subscribed  by 
the  people  in  the  chapel.  This  transaction  took  place  on  Sabbath, 
May  nth,  1822.  The  sum  was  afterwards  augmented  to  nearly 
;£ioo,  which,  in  addition  to  £100  which  he  possessed  previously, 
was  intended  by  himself  to  be  laid  out  in  cottages  towards  his 
future  support."  Mr.  Ralph  did  not,  however,  live  to  carry  out 
this  intention.  He  died  in  three  hours  time,  on  the  4th  of  August 
following,  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel.  At  the 
desire  of  his  family  he  was  interred  in  front  of  Hope  Chapel,  the 
trustees  being  induced  to  permit  this  "  from  respect  to  his  memory." 
The  Rev.  Wm.  Marshall  was  chosen  as  Mr.  Ralph's  successor  in 
1822.  The  choice  led  to  a  secession  of  four  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Management,  and  these  took  with  them  thirteen 
out  of  the  fifty  church  members.  For  a  time  they  had  separate 
worship,  but  the  numbers  eventually  dwindled  almost  entirely 
away.  Mr.  Marshall  was  born  in  Glasgow,  December  3ist,  1792, 
and  educated  in  the  University  there.  He  entered  upon  ministerial 
work  at  Macclesfield  in  1815,  and  whilst  there  frequently  supplied 
at  Wigan.  This  led  to  his  being  invited  to  succeed  Mr.  Ralph. 
He  continued  to  have  sole  charge  of  the  place  until  1858,  when 
failing  health  led  him  to  suggest  a  co-pastor.  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
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New  was  appointed.  Mr.  Marshall  still  took  one  service  and  did 
a  considerable  share  of  pastoral  work,  but  he  relinquished  all 
remuneration  from  the  church.  In  1860  Mr.  New  resigned,  and 
the  burden  of  the  pastorate  again  fell  upon  Mr.  Marshall.  On 
the  22nd  of  August,  1861,  he  died,  and  was  interred  by  his 
old  friend,  the  Rev.  Francis  Skinner,  Presbyterian  minister, 
of  Blackburn,  in  the  Wigan  Cemetery.  His  brother,  the  Rev. 
John  Marshall,  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Over,  in  Cheshire.  Mr.  Marshall  continued  the 
historical  account  in  the  Church  Book  from  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ralph,  the  point  at  which  it  was  left  by  Mr.  Alston.  Many- 
items  of  interest  are  there  preserved,  a  few  of  which  may  be 
inserted.  In  1826  several  friends  of  Hope  Chapel  resolved  to 
commence  a  Sunday  School  in  Scholes,  which  is  said  to  contain 
"  a  population  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  human  beings,  who  are 
endowed  with  an  immortal  soul,  destined  either  to  endless  happi 
ness  or  misery  ;  and  yet  amid  this  dense  mass  of  accountable 
creatures  there  is  not  an  institution  of  any  kind  whatever,  of  a 
public  nature,  for  their  moral  instruction."  This  school,  for  the 
education  of  poor  children  of  all  denominations,  was  opened  on 
Sunday,  October  15th,  1826,  and  on  the  3151  of  January  following 
there  are  said  to  be  upon  its  books  450  children  who  "  look  up  to 
it  for  instruction."1  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Marshall  says,  "  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  regular  sermon  at  a  room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose 
on  Aspull  Moor,  a  hamlet  about  three  miles  from  Wigan,  had  its 

1  There  is  still  a  small  schoolroom  at  this  place  which  serves  for  mission 
purposes;  and  in  the  "Lancashire  Congregational  Calendar"  for  1866-7 
Scholes'  Church  appears  with  sitting  accommodation  for  200,  having  as 
minister  the  Rev.  T.  Griffith.  He  remained  here  several  years,  but  during 
that  period  the  church  is  "  starred  "  as  not  connected  with  the  Union.  It 
will  be  convenient  here  also  to  say  that  there  is,  or  at  least  was  until 
about  four  years  ago,  another  Congregational  Chapel  in  Wigan,  known 
as  "Silverwell."  The  place  originated  in  a  secession  from  St.  Paul's 
over  twenty  years  ago.  The  Rev.  H.  Davies  was  settled  here  in  1873, 
and  he  remained  some  four  or  five  years.  Subsequently  the  Rev.  A.  Heal, 
afterwards  of  Orrell,  laboured  here  a  short  time  and  then  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Whitton  had  charge  of  the  place  along  with  Orrell.  The  building,  which 
had  accommodation  for  some  300  people,  was  sold  to  the  M.  S.  &  L. 
Railway  Company  about  four  years  ago. 
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birth  with  Hope  Chapel."  It  is,  however,  only  proper  to  say  that 
in  April,  1827,  it  is  stated  that  the  Rev.  Wm.  Turner,  of  Hindley, 
"  had  formerly  often  preached  "  there,  and  in  the  summer  of  1827  it 
is  further  stated  that  he  took  a  farm  at  a  low  rent  in  this  place,  and 
preached  in  it  on  the  week-day  evenings ;  hut  as  it  was  in  a  most 
dilapidated  state  he  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  friends  or 
the  Redeemer  at  a  distance,  and  by  their  liberality  he  was  enabled 
to  put  it  in  complete  repair.1  Services  were  given  up  at  Aspull  in 
1832.  A  very  interesting  item  appears  in  Mr.  Marshall's  review 
for  1831.  "The  chapel  in  Chapel  Lane  in  this  town,"  says  he, 
"and  that  of  Tunley,  beyond  Standish,  have  this  year  in  the 
providence  of  God  been  cast  under  the  care  of  this  church  and 
congregation,  and  nevv  trust  deeds  made  for  them,  so  as  to  secure 
them  for  the  use  of  gospel  ministers."2  In  the  record  for  1845 
Mr.  Marshall  says  : — 

"  The  scholars  may  be  said  to  have  increased  nearly  one  half 
within  the  year.  A  considerable  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
friends  of  the  cause  to  improve  the  chapel  and  enlarge  the  school. 
The  latter  object  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  school  is  no\v 
capable  of  accommodating  nearly  300  children.  The  other  object 
is  only  in  abeyance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  1846  will  see  it  realised." 

At  this  juncture  it  will  be  convenient  to  say  that  the  "  Lancashire 
Congregational  Calendar"  gives  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the 
church  at  Hope  Chapel  as  1812  ;  but  this  is  not  certain.  That 
was  the  date  when  Mr.  Ralph  settled  in  Wigan,  but  the  records 
are  silent  as  to  the  year  of  the  church's  formation.  The  only 
certain  thing  is  that  it  was  some  time  (I  imagine  not  long)  before 
1822.  Year  by  year  Mr.  Marshall  gives  a  list  of  those  ministers 

1  Lancashire  County  Union  Report,  ending  April,  1828. 

2  That  is  quite  a  new  fact  in  the  history  of  those  two  churches,  and  its 
precise  significance  is  not  clear.      Mr.  Dinwiddie  was  minister  at  the  time. 
Mr.  James,  in  his  book  on  Presbyterian  Chapels  and  Charities,  classes  Wigan 
and  Tunley  amongst  those  chapels  which  formerly  belonged  to   the  Inde 
pendents,  but  were  carried  over  to  Presbyterianism  by  their  ministers.     I 
have  already  shown  that  they  were  originally  of  the  same  character  as  the 
other  old   Dissenting  foundations  in   Lancashire,  but  when   and  how  their 
transfer  to  modern  Presbyterianism  was  effected  there  is  no  available  docu 
mentary  evidence  to  show. 
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who  preached  at  Hope  Chapel  besides  himself,  and  amongst  them 
were  many  Scotchmen  and  Presbyterians,  from  which  one  would 
infer  that  he  had  some  sort  of  liking  for  that  denomination.  Nor 
does  Hope  Chapel  appear  in  the  list  of  Congregational  Churches  until 
about  the  year  1846.  Whether,  indeed,  any  application  was  made  for 
admission  to  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  Up  to  this  point  it  would  seem  that  Hope  Chapel, 
whilst  Congregational  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  remained  un 
attached.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Preston  was  chosen  as  Mr.  Marshall's  succes 
sor  in  1862.  He  was  educated  at  Lancashire  College,  and  began 
ministerial  work  in  1858  at  Kirkdale,  Liverpool,  whence  he 
removed  to  Wigan.  He  resigned  in  1865,  and  for  some  time 
remained  in  Wigan  without  charge.  His  next  pastorate  was  at 
Hope  Street,  Hull ;  he  is  now  labouring  at  Chiswick  High  Road, 
London.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Mountford  followed  Mr.  Preston  at 
Hope  Chapel  in  1866.  He  was  educated  at  New  College,  and 
began  his  ministry  at  Uxbridge  in  1862.  He  resigned  in  1871, 
and  went  to  reside  in  London  without  charge.  The  Rev.  H.  J. 
Senior,  educated  at  Airedale  College,  and  who  began  his  ministry 
in  1867  at  Ovenden,  in  Yorkshire,  removed  from  this  place  to 
Wigan  in  1872.  He  left  in  1875,  ancl  a{"ter  a  few  years  settled  at 
Goole,  in  Yorkshire.  He  resigned  his  charge  at  this  place  in  1889. 
The  Rev.  J.  E.  Mountford  again  took  the  oversight  of  the  church 
at  Wigan  in  1876,  and  resigned  in  1880,  his  successor  being  the 
Rev.  P.  W.  Darnton,  B.A.  He  was  a  fellow-student  with  Mr. 
Mountford  at  New  College,  and  had  previously  laboured  at  New 
port,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  Chester.  He  began  his  Wigan 
ministry  in  1880,  and  ceased  it  in  1886,  removing  to  Clifton 
Down,  Bristol,  where  he  still  labours.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Jones, 
M.A.,  trained  at  Brecon  College,  and  whose  first  charge  was 
Airdrie,  in  Scotland  (1885-1887)  succeeded  Mr.  Darnton  in  1887. 
For  several  years  a  new  chapel  had  been  felt  to  be  desirable,  and 
with  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Jones's  ministry  the  matter  was 
taken  vigorously  in  hand.  The  site  of  the  old  chapel  was  sold  to 
the  Corporation  for  ,£4,000,  and  services  were  held  for  the  last 
time  in  the  building  on  July  3ist,  1887,  when  the  pastor  preached 
appropriate  sermons  to  large  congregations.  The  "  Lancashire 
Congregational  Calendar"  for  1888  says  : — 
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Early  on  the  following  morning  (Monday,  August  ist)  the  work  of  demo 
lition  commenced,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  venerable,  though  exceedingly 
inconvenient  and  ugly  structure  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  remains  of 
the  Rev.  John  Ralph  (the  first  pastor  of  the  Church),  which  had  lain  in  a 
vault  here  under  one  of  the  vestibules,  were  exhumed  and  re-interred  in  the 
Borough  Cemetery.  The  organ  was  sold  to  the  friends  at  Orrell  Congrega 
tional  Church,  and  with  the  object  of  obtaining  funds  wherewith  to  purchase 
a  new  one,  a  bazaar  was  held  in  December  last  (1887),  and  realised  the  sum 
of  ^410  net. 

A  site  for  the  new  building  was  obtained  about  sixty  or  seventy 
yards  from  the  old  one,  and  the  foundation  stone  laid  August 
1 6th,  1888.  The  chapel  was  completed  and  opened  for  worship 
on  December  ist,  1889,  when  Mr.  Jones  preached  in  the  morning, 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  Heritage  conducted  a  Children's  Service  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  the  preacher  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Falding,  Principal  of  Rotherham  College.  The  collections  for  the 
day  amounted  to  .£246  55.  6d.  In  connection  with  the  opening 
services  a  public  meeting  was  held  on  December  5th,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  J.P.,  of  Manchester,  the  speakers  being 
the  Revs.  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Liverpool ;  Principal  Scott,  of  Lanca 
shire  College  ;  J.  McDougall,  of  Manchester ;  and  J.  Chater,  of 
Southport.  On  the  following  Sunday  (December  8th)  the  Rev. 
Principal  Simon,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  preacher, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  of  Huddersfield,  on  December  nth. 

The  following  descriptive  sentences  of  the  new  building  are 
copied  largely  from  a  local  paper  :  The  style  of  the  architecture  is 
an  adaptation  of  an  Italian  renaissance.  The  design  is  a  combina 
tion  of  an  octagon  and  Greek  cross.  Externally  the  building  is 
faced  with  parpoints  from  Upholland  quarries,  and  the  dressings 
are  all  of  Halifax  freestones,  while  the  roof  is  covered  with 
Vellenihelli  slates.  On  the  front  is  to  be  found  some  excellent 
stone  carving,  the  work  of  Mr.  Davies,  of  London.  Looking  to 
wards  the  cross  which  stands  at  the  top  of  the  main  gable,  the 
beholder  will  find  the  main  pediment  for  the  large  semi-circular 
window  filled  in  with  a  panel  containing  a  carved  bust  of  the  poet 
Milton,  which  is  supported  in  the  spandrels  by  angels  and  a  dove 
with  palm  leaves  in  the  apex.  Over  the  two  entrances  in  Hope 
Street,  which  are  the  only  public  inlets  to  the  church,  may  be 
found  some  interesting  carving.  The  columns  supporting  the 
entrances  are  of  blue  Yorkshire  stone  with  carved  capitals,  and 
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covered  by  a  moulded  stone  hood.  In  the  entrance  to  the  right 
may  be  found  beneath  the  hood  a  semi-circular  panel  filled  in 
with  chaste  carving,  in  which  the  sacred  monogram  I.H.S.  (Jesus 
the  Saviour  of  Men)  stands  forth  with  due  prominence.  Over  the 
other  entrance  underneath  the  hood  in  the  semi-circular  panel 
there  is  a  representation  of  the  Bible,  beneath  which  is  an  angel's 
head  surrounded  by  foliage.  The  apex  of  the  roof  is  crowned  by 
a  lantern  and  surmounted  by  a  wrought-iron  finial,  and  inside  the 
lantern  is  placed  a  powerful  exhaust  ventilator  by  means  of  which 
the  foul  air  will  bi  extracted  from  the  interior.  Inside  the 
vestibules  are  two  arches,  one  leading  into  the  chapel,  and  under 
neath  the  other  is  the  ample  staircase  up  to  the  gallery.  Light 
is  admitted  by  four  large  and  numerous  small  semi-circular  headed 
windows,  the  treatment  of  which  is  strictly  architectural.  Each 
large  window  is  framed  in  by  two  Ionic-fluted  pilasters,  and  con 
nected  by  means  of  a  semi-circular  moulded  arch.  The  lights  are 
of  lead  and  the  glass  of  cathedral  tints,  and  the  windows  blend 
harmoniously  with  the  rest  of  the  colouring.  The  pews  are  all 
arranged  in  semi-circular  form.  They  are  of  pitchpine,  stained 
and  varnished  in  a  warm,  rich  colour,  and  the  sittings  are  com 
fortable  and  spacious.  The  pulpit  is  a  striking  object,  and  its 
design  harmonises  with  the  rest  of  the  fitting.  It,  too,  is  in  the 
Italian  renaissance  style,  with  fluted  pilasters  and  moulded  cornices. 
The  communion  table  and  chairs  immediately  in  front  of  the 
pulpit  have  been  specially  designed  by  the  architect  to  harmonise 
with  the  rostrum  and  the  rest  ot  the  fittings,  and  they  (the  Com 
munion  Table  and  Chairs)  were  the  gift  of  Miss  Leech  and  her 
Sunday  School  Class,  while  the  Bible  and  Hymn  Book,  as  well  as 
the  cushion  for  the  pulpit,  have  been  given  by  the  Sunday  School 
scholars.  At  the  left  of  the  pulpit,  as  one  faces  it,  is  a  chamber 
specially  designed  by  the  architect  for  the  large  organ  which  is 
being  constructed  for  the  chapel  by  Messrs.  Jardine,  of  Man 
chester,  at  a  cost  of  some  ^700.  The  entire  cost  of  erecting 
and  furnishing  the  chapel  was  over  ^6,000.  The  whole  was 
carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Frank  W.  Simon,  Edinburgh, 
Architect  for  the  International  Exhibition,  Edinburgh.  The 
builders  were  Messrs.  William  Brown  and  Son,  of  Salford,  and 
Mr.  M.  Hague,  of  Wigan,  was  the  clerk  of  works. 
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Two  tablets  have  been  transferred  from  the  old  building  to  the 
new  one.  The  one  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit  is  inscribed  thus  :— 

In  Grateful  Remembrance  of 

Long  continued  affectionate  labours, 

And  as  a  tribute  of  high  esteem  and  respect, 

This  Monument  is  erected 
By  a  sorrowing  congregation  to  the  memory  of 

Their  much  loved  friend  and  guide 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  MARSHALL, 

Faithful  minister  of  Christ  during  46  years. 

He  was  born  at  Glasgow,  December  aist,  1792,  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  that  city.  In  August,  1822,  he  became  the  minister  of  this 
chapel,  and  retained  that  office,  fulfilling  his  duties  with  honour  to  himself 
and  benefit  to  others,  until  his  death,  August  22,  1861.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Wigan  Cemetery.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead,"  &c. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  about  forty  years  minister  of  Hope  Chapel,  the 
figures  upon  the  tablet  being  intended  to  cover  the  whole  of  his 
ministerial  life.  On  the  right  of  the  pulpit  is  the  other  tablet, 

which  reads  thus  : — 

Sacred 

To  the  memory  of 

Mr.   EDMUND   ALSTON, 

One  of  the  founders  of  this  Chapel, 

And  for  28  years  a  deacon  of  the  Church 

Meeting  for  Divine  worship  in  this  place. 

In    his    lifetime   he   was   not   only    active    in 

Promoting    the    best    interests    of    religion    here, 

But  he  gave  before  his  death  ^500 
Towards  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  upon 

This  Chapel. 
He  died  in  Peru,  i3th  April,  1850, 

Aged  74  years. 

A  just  man  and  one  that 

Feared  God  and  of  good  report. 

Acts,  loth  c.,  22nd  v. 

The  name  of  this  good  man  has  already  appeared  in  the  fore 
going  sketch.  He  settled  in  Wigan  about  1797,  and  the  first  Hope 
Chapel  in  Mesnes  Lane  is  said  to  have  been  erected  near  the  spot 
where  he  made  a  solemn  vow  that  if  God  would  grant  him  material 
prosperity  he  would  build  for  Him  a  house  of  prayer.  He  did 
prosper,  and  he  fulfilled  his  vow — the  chapel  was  built  largely 
through  his  exertions.  The  old  chapel  had  sitting  accommodation 
for  450  persons — the  present  one  for  250  more. 


CHAPTER  II. 
CHOWBENT    AND    NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

I.— THE   OLD   PRESBYTERIAN    CHAPEL  AT   CHOWBENT.1 

CHOWBENT,  according  to  Doming  Rasbotham,2  is  the  bent,  common, 
or  sedgy  field  which  belonged  to  some  person  of  the  name  of 
Chew,  or  Chow.  Dr.  March3  ridicules  this  explanation  and  thinks 
Chow  means  chough,  or  jackdaw.4  Whichever  is  right,  the  first 

1  This  account  of  Chowbent  Chapel  has  been  submitted  to  Mr.  T.  H. 
Hope,  who  for  some  time  has  been  engaged  writing  its  history.     He  has 
kindly  supplied  me  with  a  number  of  interesting  particulars,  most  of  which 
appear  in  the  form  of  notes. 

2  Baines's  "  History  of  Lancashire"  (Ed.  1870),  vol.  ii.,  p.  202. 

3  "  East  Lancashire  Nomenclature,"  p.  46. 

4  Mr.  Hope  says  :      The  Chough,  however,  according  to  Hanmer,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  a  bird  which  frequents   the  rocks  by  the  seaside  like  a 
jackdaw,  but  bigger. 

From  recent  enquiries,  moreover,  it  would  appear  that  Dr.  March's  ridicule 
is  somewhat  misplaced,  and  that  the  first  definition  is  not  without  some  founda 
tion  ;  though  a  more  probable  derivation  than  ';bent,"  a  common,  is  sug 
gested  by  the  facts  which  those  enquiries  have  disclosed.  There  are  twenty 
entries  of  burials  of  "  Chowe,"  of  Atherton,  in  the  Leigh  Parish  Register, 
between  the  years  1600  and  1624  inclusive.  It  appears  also,  from  a  deed  in 
my  possession  dated  the  iyth  day  of  October,  in  the  i4th  year  of  the  reign 
of  James  the  ist  (1617),  that  George  Chowe  was  the  occupier  of  a  tenement 
which  had  been  in  the  occupation  of  Arthur  Chowe,  his  father;  and  in  deeds 
dated  a  century  later,  the  same  tenement  is  described  as  late  in  the  tenure  of 
the  same  family,  whose  name  was  then  spelt  "  Chew."  Fifty  years  ago  the 
post  mark  of  Chowbent  was  Chewbent. 

The  name  "  Chowbent "  was  subsequently  restored  by  the  postal 
authorities,  but  a  few  years  ago  the  name  was  again  altered  to  Atherton. 
The  change  from  Chow  to  Chew  may  be  easily  accounted  for — the  letters  o 
and  e  in  the  MSS.  of  the  i6th  and  i7th  centuries  being  very  much  alike. 
"Chowe's"  tenement  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  old  road  from 
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definition  is  at  least  above  ridicule.  A  family  of  the  name  of 
•Chew  or  Chowe  was  resident  in  Lancashire  before  the  i3th 
century ;  and  there  was  an  Arthur  Chowe,  of  Atherton,  also  a 
John  Chowe,  of  Leigh,  in  the  early  part  of  the  iyth  century. 
Chowbent  is  a  part  of  the  Atherton  Township,  and  of  the  old  Leigh 
Parish,  from  which  town  it  is  distant  less  than  three  miles,  and 
from  Bolton  five.  Doming  Rasbotham  says:  "  Every  branch  of 
the  old  fustian  manufacture  is  carried  on  here.  Here  is  also  a 
very  considerable  manufactory  of  nails,  and  several  families  have 
acquired  fortunes  by  making  spinning-jennies  and  carding-engines, 
which  they  send  into  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  different  parts  of  this 
kingdom."1  Its  principal  industries  to-day  are  coal  mining,  cotton 
spinning,  and  bolt  manufacturing.  Solitary,  thatched,  odd- 
looking  houses,  and  a  curious  market  cross 2  yet  linger  about 
the  village,  and  carry  back  the  mind  to  a  very  interesting  past. 
During  the  Civil  Wars  Chovvbent  gained  great  notoriety.  Here 
abouts  two  or  three  very  serious  encounters  took  place  between 
the  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians,  resulting  generally  in  victory 
for  the  latter.  Thomas  Jesland,  writing  from  Atherton  on  Decem- 

Warrington  to  Deane  and  Lostock,  which  was  afterwards  diverted  and 
formed  into  the  turnpike  road  to  Bolton. 

The  road  where  it  bounded  Chowe's  tenement  formed  a  steep  bent  or 
declivity  on  each  side  of  the  "  Chanters"  Brook,  and  on  the  easterly  bent  or 
declivity,  Chowe's  house,  which,  tradition  states,  was  a  famous  hostelrie, 
stood. 

In  winter,  in  bygone  times,  this  bent  was  dangerous  to  travellers, 
especially  after  vehicles  came  into  use,  and  it  would  naturally  be  well  known, 
and  baar  a  name  in  all  probability  derived  from  the  special  feature  of  the 
spot,  and  the  name  of  the  occupier  of  the  adjoining  tenement,  which,  in  this 
instance,  was  a  famous  hostelrie.  Numerous  instances  of  this  kind  may  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  Chequerbent,"  situate  about  two  to  three 
miles  from  Chowbent  on  the  road  from  Manchester  to  Preston,  is  derived 
from  "bent,"  a  declivity  which  at  that  spot  was  a  serious  "cheque"  or 
hindrance  to  the  traffic.  Tyldesley  Banks — from  Tyldesley,  the  family  name 
of  the  then  lord  of  the  manor,  and  "Bank,"  the  ridge  of  land  on  which  the 
town  of  Tyldesley  is  built.  Moreover,  the  old  town  of  Chowbent  was  built 
principally  on  Chowe's  tenement,  on  the  sloping  bents  of  the  Chanters 
Brook.  Chowbent,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  Chowe's  Hill  or  Chowe's  Brow. 
1  Baines's  "  History  of  Lancashire"  (Ed.  1870),  vol.  ii.,  p.  202. 
~  The  cross  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  some  years  ago. 
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her  2nd,  1642,  gives  a  quaint  and  interesting  account  of  a  skirmish 
with  the  Earl  of  Derby's  troops,  in  which  the  Chowbenters 
played  an  important  part.  I  supply  the  reader  with  the  following 
passage : — 

The  last  Sabbath,  as  wee  were  going  towards  the  church,  a  post  rode  through 
the  countrey,  informing  us  that  the  Earle's  troopes  were  comming  towards 
the  Chowbent :  whereupon  the  countrey  presently  rose,  and  before  one  of  the 
clocke  on  that  day  we  were  gathered  together  about  3,000  horse  and  foote, 
encountring  them  at  Chowbent  aforesaid,  and  beate  them  back  to  Leigh, 
killing  some  and  wounding  many.  Where  you  might  wonder  to  have  scene 
the  forwardnesse  of  the  young  youths,  farmers'  sons,  who  indeed  were  too 
forward,  having  had  little  experience  of  the  like  times  before  this.  And  so 
we  Over-rode  their  Foote,  being  carried  with  a  fervent  desire  to  overtake 
them,  and  to  doe  some  notable  service  upon  them,  so  that  we  drove  them  to 
Loaton  common,  where  they,  knowing  our  Foote  to  be  far  bshinde,  turned 
faces  about,  and  began  to  make  head  against  us.  Whereupon  a  sharpe, 
although  a  short,  Incounter,  but  when  they  perceived  our  full  and  settled 
resolution,  they  made  away  as  fast  as  their  Horses  could  carry  them,  and  we 
after  them,  killing,  wounding,  and  taking  prisoners  about  200  of  them,  and 
we  lost  never  a  man ;  only  we  had  three  of  our  men  wounded,  but  not 
mortally,  so  that  I  think  they  will  trouble  us  no  more  out  of  that  part  of 
the  Countrey ;  but  if  they  doe,  we  shall  be  better  provided  for  them  than 
before,  for  we  are  all  upon  our  Guard,  and  the  Naylers  of  Chowbent  instead 
of  making  Nayles,  have  busied  themselves  in  making  Bills  and  Battle  Axes.1 

No  marvel  that  seventy  years  afterwards,  when  one  of  the 
Chowbent  pastors  called  upon  his  congregation  to  march  with  him 
against  the  Scotch  rebels  at  Preston,  he  found  in  them  a  very 
hearty  response. 

Thus  early  a  brave,  independent  spirit  animated  these  villagers. 
They  were  made  of  the  stern  stuff  which  despots  fear,  before 
which  iniquitous  rulers  must  ever  go  down,  and  upon  which  the 
glorious  edifice  of  liberty  has  been  erected.  It  was  in  the  stirring 
times  of  the  Commonwealth  when  the  old  Bent  Chapel — 
the  first  place  of  worship  in  Chowbent2 — was  erected.  The  exact 
date  cannot  be  given,  but  it  was  somewhere  "  about  the  year 
1645,"  savs  Mr'  Franklin  Baker,  "that  the  families  of  the  place, 

1  ''  Civil  War  Tracts  of  Lancashire  "  (Chetham  Society  Series,  vol.  ii.), 
p.  64. 

~  There  was,  however,  a  chantry  here  in  1360. 

4—7 
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aided  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  resolved  to  supply  a  want  which 
had  long  been  felt  in  a  place  of  worship  nearer  to  their  homes 
than  the  parish  church  at  Leigh."  l 

The  body  of  the  chapel,  it  is  said,  was  erected  by  the  people, 
and  the  chancel  by  John  Atherton,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Bishop  Gastrell's  account  is  very  interesting,  and  so  is  given  here 
in  full  :— 

Chowbent,  Atherton. — Certified  anno  1705,  £2  155.  od.  per  annum,  vide 
Pap.  Reg.  ;  but  certified  anno  171^  by  ye  Vicar  of  Leigh  y*  nothing  certain 
belongs  to  it  that  he  knows  of,  but  he  hath  heard  y*  ab*  £2  IDS.  per  annum 
was  given  by  Dame  Mort  formerly.  It  was  built  (as  he  hath  been  informed) 
about  1645,  by  ye  then  Lord  of  Buisy  and  his  tenants,  they  building  ye  body 
of  ye  place,  and  he  the  chancell.  He  believes  it  was  never  consecrated,  and 
yt  it  hath  alwayes  been  possessed  by  Presbyterians,  who,  w11  ye  Vicar  comes 
to  officiate,  quit  ye  place,  Leaving  him  a  large  Bible  and  Common  Prayer 
Book  ready  for  Use.  Mr.  Atherton,  the  Lord  of  Buisy,  hath  now  taken  it 
from  ye  Dissenters,  and  hath  proposed  to  ye  Governors  of  ye  Queen's 
Bounty  to  augment  it.  Mr.  Atherton  of  Buisy  gave  ^200  towards 
augmenting  this  chapel,  anno  1722  ;  and  it  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Man,  anno  1723.- 

1  "  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  James  Woods,"  p.  7. 

2 "  Xotitia  Cestriensis"  (Chetham  Society  Series,  vol.  xxi.),  p.  189. 
From  the  Vicar  of  Leigh's  statement,  as  also  from  the  date  of  erection,  Mr. 
Franklin  Baker,  with  good  reason,  concludes  that  this  was  a  Presbyterian 
foundation  from  the  beginning.  Mr.  T.  H.  Hope,  in  some  recent  criticisms 
(Manchester  City  Neivs,  for  Oct.,  1891)  upon  the  inaccuracies  in  Croston's 
Edition  of  Baines's  "  History  of  Lancashire,"  points  out  that  the  body  of  the 
chapel  was  built  by  the  tenants  and  retainers  of  the  Atherton  estate,  and 
not  that  the  chapel  was  built  for  them  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  as  Mr. 
Croston  states  ;  and  so  they  had  a  large  share  in  it.  Mr.  Hope  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  the  following  copy  of  the  official  record  of  1717,  which  is  a 
statement  on  oath,  made  by  the  vicar  of  Leigh,  before  Bishop  Stratford,  the 
predecessor  of  Bishop  Gastrell : — 

From  the  Records  in  the  Bishop's  Registry,  Chester. 

Wigan,   May  ye  24th,   1717. 

The  place  called  "  Chowbent  Chappell "  was  as  we  have  been  informed 
built  about  ye  year  1645,  by  ye  Lord  of  Atherton  and  his  tenants.  They 
building  ye  body  of  ye  place,  and  the  then  Lord  of  Atherton,  Esqr.,  built 
yL'  chancell.  This  place,  we  believe,  was  never  consecrated  by  the  Bishop, 
and  hath  ever  since  its  foundation  been  in  ye  possession  of  ve  Presbyterians  • 
the  Dissenting  preacher's  name  at  present  is  James  Wood.  We  believe  it  is 
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The  first  known  minister  of  this  chapel  was  James  Smith, 
who,  in  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  for  1650, 
is  described  as  "  a  very  honest  man,  and  of  good  lyffe  and  con- 
vsacion,  but  did  not  obserue  the  last  fast  day  appoynted  by  Act  of 
Parliament."1  His  salary  is  put  down  at  "  seaventy  pounds  "  a 
year  out  of  the  Plundered  Ministers'  Fund.  Mr.  Smith  had 
previously  been  at  Walmsley  for  a  short  time.  The  Rev.  James 
Livesey  followed.  He  was  minister  at  Turton  Chapel  in  1650^ 
being  elected  to  the  charge  there  by  the  "  vnanimous  consent  of 
the  congregacion,"  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  "  painfull,  godly, 

not  certify'd  according  to  Law.  We  have  heard  there  has  been  £2  ros.  ood., 
or  thereabouts,  given  to  it  by  a  gentlewoman  called  Dame  Mort.  It  is  about 
two  miles  distant  from  ye  mother  church.  This  is  all  ye  acct  we  can  give 
of  this  place.  By  direction  from  Bishop  Stratford  I  have  sometimes  read 
Divine  Service  and  preach'd  there  and  I  found  in  ye  desk  a  Comon  Prayer 
Book  and  large  Bible  ready  to  be  used  as  oft  as  I  came  ;  George  Ward, 
Vicar  of  Leigh. 

May  24th,  1717.     Mr.  Ward,  ye  Vicar  of  Leigh, 
then  made  Oath  of  ye  Truth 
of  this  Certificate  before  us. 
THOS.  WAINWRIGHT.     WILL.  STRATFORD. 

"  It  will  be  seen,"  says  Mr.  Hope,  "  that  the  quotation  by  Bishop  Gastrell 
is  inaccurate  in  the  two  following  particulars:  — 

(a)  The  chancel  was  built  by  the  then  lord  of  Atherton,  and  not  by  the 

then  lord  of  Buisy. 

The  then  lord  of  Atherton  was  John  Atherton,  and  the  then  lord 
of  Buisy  was  Gilbert  Ireland. 

Buisy  did  not  become  vested  in  the  Atherton  family  until  the 
death  of  Margaret  the  widow  of  Sir  Gilbert  Ireland  in  1675,  she 
having  devised  it  by  her  will  to  the  son  of  John  Atherton,  who  was 
her  cousin. 

(b)  The  vicar  of  Leigh  makes  no  mention  of  the  Presbyterians  quitting  the 

place  when  tne  vicar  came,  and  that  statement  in  Bishop  Gastrell's 
account  appears  to  be  an  unwarrantable  interpolation." 
Chowbent  Chapel  is  almost  a  parallel  case  to  Hindley  Chapel,  and  its 

history  helps  to  strengthen  the  position  which  I  have  here  assumed  of  its 

early  Nonconformity. 

1  "  Commonwealth  Church   Survey"  (Record  Society  Series,  vol.  i.), 

P-57- 

2  He  presented  a  petition  to  the  Second  Classis  at  their  meeting,  February 
14,  1649,  for  his  appointment,  and  was  ordained  at   Turton  on  the  23rd  of 
October,  1650. 
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orthodox  minister."1  On  the  9th  of  February,  1651,  he  applied 
to  the  Second  Classis  for  an  admissory  certificate  into  the  Fourth, 
and  became  the  minister  of  Chowbent  Chapel  in  1652.  He 
removed  to  Great  Budworth,  in  Cheshire,  being  named  as  vicar 
there  in  April,  1657,  where  he  suffered  ejection  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  He  continued,  however,  to  reside  in  the  parish,  and 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  Adam  Martindale's  son  in  1680. 
Air.  Livesey  married  a  relative  of  Humphrey  Chetham,  the  founder 
of  Chetham's  Hospital  in  Manchester.  He  was  the  author  ot 
several  little  works  and  two  funeral  sermons,  one  for  the  "  Right 
Worshipful  John  Atherton,  of  Atherton,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,"  printed  in  1657  ;  the  other 
for  Humphrey  Chetham,  who  died  at  Turton  Tower,  February 
1 3th,  1658-9.  Air.  Livesey  died  between  the  4th  and  27th 
of  February,  1681-2,  his  will  being  proved  May  ipth,  1682. 
The  Rev.  James  Wood  was  the  next  minister.  Air.  Franklin 
Baker  makes  him  the  first  minister  at  Chowbent,  but  from  the 
preceding  it  will  bs  seen  that  this  is  not  so.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  James  Wood,  minister  of  Ashton-in-AIakerfield,  who 
was  ejected  there  in  1662.  Air.  Wood,  senior,  appears  to  have 
been  a  frequent  visitor  at  Chowbent.  He  was  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  drew  after  him  large  congregations  whithersoever  he 
went.  It  is  said  that  on  the  Sunday  after  Air.  Wood  had  been 
ejected  an  old  woman  remarked  concerning  the  new  minister,  as 
the  people  came  out  of  the  church,  "  If  Air.  Wood  had  only 
gone  into  the  pulpit  and  shook  his  grey  beard  over  us,  it  would 
have  done  us  more  good."'2  Calamy  states  that  he  died  in  1688, 
but  this  is  not  correct.  In  Roger  Lowe's  Diary,  who  was  a  native 
of  Ashton-in-AIakerfielcl,  are  several  interesting  entries  respecting 
Mr.  Wood,  senior.  The  following  is  decisive  as  to  date  of  death  : 

1  "Commonwealth  Church  Survey"  (Record  Society  Series,  vol.  i.),  p.  32. 

'2  Calamy's  "  Nonconformist's  Memorial"  (1802),  vol.  ii.,  p.  353.  In  the 
first  edition  he  gives  1668,  but  in  subsequent  ones  it  is  1688.  There  is 
a  touching  account  of  the  parting  of  Mr.  Wood  from  his  congregation  at 
Ashton  in  Roger  Lowe's  Diary  (p.  3)  : — ''  Thursday,  March  23,  1662,"  says 
the  diarist,  "  Mr.  Woods  came  to  take  leave  of  every  inhabitant,  and  cald 
upon  me.  I  went  with  him,  and  with  great  lamentation  at  his  going,  with 
advise  to  every  family  to  live  well." 
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"  10  February,  1666.  Lord's  day  night  dyed  old  Mr.  James 
Woodes."1  He  was  buried  at  Grappenhall  Church,  Cheshire, 
where  was  also  his  wife,  Alice,  afterwards,  on  January  i3th,  1668. 
His  son,  James  Wood,  has  already  been  named  as  the  minister  of 
Chowbent,  whence  he  was  ejected  in  1662.  Roger  Lowe  gives  us 
the  following  items  of  information  about  Mr.  James  Wood,  of 
Chowbent  : — 

June,  1663.  21  Lord's  day.  I  went  to  Leigh  and  there  Mr.  James 
Woods  came  into  church,  was  lately  married  Thursday  before,  and  his  wife 
was  now  with  him.2 

Jennery,  1664-5.  14  Saturday.  Thomas  Smith  and  I  went  to  younge 
Mr.  Woods,  in  Atherton,  where  he  lived  with  his  wife  in  Gyles  Greenes 
house.3 

Respecting  the  Sunday  following  there  is  this  very  interesting 
entry  :  — 

"  We  all  went  to  Houghton  Chappell  and  heard  Mr.  Lever 
preach.  Att  noone  John  Hampson  tooke  me  home  with  him  to 
dinner,  the  next  day  we  intended  home  but  Mr.  Woods  would  not 
suffer  us,  but  all  afternoon  we  shufled  at  table  in  bent  [Chowbent] 
there  was  Tho  Moxon  and  I  and  Petr  Twisse  played  with  Mr. 
Woods  and  his  partners  we  beat  them."4 

If  over  against  these  we  put  the  following  from  "  Adam  Martin- 
dale's  Life,"  bearing  date  1670: — "Mr.  James  Wood,  of  Chow 
bent,  was  catched  and  sent  to  prison,"5  we  shall  see  how  many- 
sided  the  life  of  this  early  Nonconformist  minister  was.  After 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  the  old  Bent  Chapel  was  closed  for  several 
years,  and  Mr.  Wood  seems  to  have  found  a  temporary  asylum 
with  the  Mort  family  of  Wharton  Hall,  an  apartment  in  which  Ci  its 
worthy  owner  had  courageously  thrown  open  for  religious  services 
to  the  neighbouring  villagers  in  spite  of  fines  and  threats  often 
repeated.'''15 

1  Roger  Lowe's  Diary,  p.  47. 

2  Ibid,  p.  4. 

3  Ibid,  p.  22. 

4  Ibid. 

5  "Adam  Martindale"  (Chetham  Society  Series,  vol.  iv.),  p.  193. 

6  "Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  James  Woods"  (Franklin  Baker),  p.  n. 
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Exactly  when  Mr.  Wood  resumed  his  ministry  at  the  old  chapel 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  before  1676.  In  the  register  of 
burials  at  the  Leigh  Parish  Church  appears  the  name  of  a  daughter 
of  "  Mr.  James  Wood,  minister  of  Atherton,"  under  date  February 
iQth,  1670.  A  deed  also  dated  1676  describes  him  as  "of 
Atherton,  clerke."  These,  however,  do  not  settle  the  matter,  and 
probably  his  ministrations  at  Chowbent,  if  permitted  at  all,  about 
that  time  when  persecution  was  raging  through  the  land,  would 
only  be  occasional.  The  Toleration  Act  of  1688  would,  however, 
see  him  in  peaceable  possession,  and  he  continued  his  labours  at 
the  old  place  until  about  1695,*  when  he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

His  son,  the  Rev.  James  Wood,  who  had  been  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  pastorate  before  his  death,  immediately  succeeded 
him.  He  had  been  trained  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Frankland,  at 
Rathmel,  whose  academy  he  entered  April  22nd,  1691.  He  was  a 
most  remarkable  man,  and  his  heroic  action  in  conjunction  with 
the  Rev.  John  Walker,  of  Honvich,  and  the  Rev.  John  Turner,  of 
Preston,  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  by  which  he  earned  for  himself 
the  sobriquet  of  "  General  Woods,"  is  still  a  common  story. - 
Some  very  curious  things  are  related  about  him.  He  was  not  an 
eloquent  preacher,  but  he  used  to  say  "he  could  tell  his  hearers  a 
story,  and  that  did  as  well."  Being  on  one  occasion  asked  why  he 
so  seldom  exchanged  with  any  neighbouring  minister,  he  replied  : 
"  Why,  mon,  if  anybody  were  to  come  and  prach  better  than  me 
they'd  not  loik  to  hear  me  again,  and  if  he  prach'd  wur  it's  a. 
sheame  for  him  to  prach."3  It  was  during  his  ministry  that  the 
congregation  removed  to  the  present  building,  which  was  erected 

1  The  date  given  by  Mr.  Franklin  Baker  is  1699,  but  in  the  list  of  Lan 
cashire  and  Cheshire  wills    preserved   at   Chester,    and    published   by    the 
Record  Society,  is  that  of  "  James  Wood,   of  Atherton,"  whose  will  was 
proved  in  1695.     This  was  the  minister  above  mentioned.     His  will  was  made 
May  nth,  1651. 

2  This  incident  is  fully  related  in  vol.  i.,  p.  10,  of  this  work.     Mr.  Wood 
was  a  young  unmarried  man  at  this  time.    His  marriage,  about  two  years  later, 
is  thus  referred  to  in   the  "  Northowram    Register"  (p.    211).     Mr.    James 

Wood,  minr.  at  Chowbent,  in  Lanca.  and Judith  Brooksbank,  of  Oxheys, 

mar.  Mar.  14.  [1717.] 

3  "  Lancashire   Memorials"  of  1715  (Chetham  Society  Series,  vol.  v.), 
p.  247,  note. 
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in  1722.  How  this  came  about  may  be  stated  in  Mr.  Franklin 
Baker's  words  : — 

Two  candidates  contested  the  representation  of  the  county,  one  in  the 
interest  of  the  Stuarts,  the  other  in  that  of  the  reigning  family.  The  former 
had  the  support  of  the  Athertons  ;  and  they  exerted  all  the  influence  they 
possessed  over  their  tenantry  and  dependants  in  his  behalf.  But  it  was  of 
little  avail.  They  were  Presbyterians  ;  they  were  staunch  supporters  of 
the  reigning  family ;  many  of  them  had  been  with  their  pastor  in  the  Pres 
ton  fight ;  and,  deaf  to  both  threats  and  entreaties,  were  true  to  their 
principles,  and  unanimously l  voted  for  the  Hanoverian  candidate.  The  loss 
of  the  chapel  was  the  penalty  they  paid  for  their  contumacy  and  indepen 
dence.2 

This  was  about  the  year  1721.  The  old  Bent  Chapel 
was  afterwards  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Man  in  1723, 
and  henceforth  used  for  Episcopalian  purposes.  It  was  taken 
down  in  1810  and  a  new  church  erected,  which  in  1877  gave 
place  to  the  present  Parish  Church,  which  occupies  the  site 
of  the  old  Dissenting  Chapel.3  The  exiled  congregation  and 
pastor  worshipped  for  about  one  year  in  a  private  house 
at  Hagg  Fold.  Meanwhile  a  new  an  3  very  commodious 
building  was  being  erected  by  them  about  200  yards  from 
the  former  place.  Mr.  Wood  generously  devoted  part  of  the 
pension  money  he  received  from  Parliament  for  his  bravery  at 
Preston  to  this  object.  A  portion  of  the  timber  used  in  the 

1  Mr.  Hope  says  :  "  This  statement  cannot  be  quite  accurate.  There 
was  no  general  election  between  1715  and  1722.  The  congregation  were 
deprived  of  the  chapel  before  1722.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  feeling 
of  resentment  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Wood  and  the  tenantry  in 
1715,  which  had  slumbered  since  that  date,  was  kindled  afresh  by  the  can 
didature  of  Sir  Henry  Houghton,  who  commenced  his  canvass  in  1720,  or 
thereabouts,  and  when  Mr.  Atherton  attained  his  majority  in  1721  he 
deprived  the  congregation  of  the  chapel." 

'2  "  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  James  Woods,"  p.  17. 

3  Dr.  Halley's  account  of  Chowbent  Chapel  is  seriously  inaccurate. 
There  is  no  proof  of  any  "  long  litigation  "  respecting  possession  of  the 
building.  He  seems  to  have  confused  the  Atherton  Chapel  in  connection 
with  Leigh  Parish  Church  with  the  old  Bent  Chapel.  Litigation  there  was 
about  the  former,  but  not  about  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Wood  was  in  peaceable 
possession  until  the  events  referred  to  above. 
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erection  of  the  building  came  from  Hulton  Park,  close  by, 
and  was  the  gift  of  Squire  Hullon.  The  General  had  asked  the 
Squire  for  twenty  oaks,  but  the  Squire  replied,  "  Nay,  man  !  but 
I'll  give  you  ten."  "Thank  you,"  said  Wood  ;  "just  the  number 
I  want,  for  I  knew  you  would  only  give  me  half  of  my  demand."1 
This  building,  which  is  the  one  in  which  worship  is  now  held,  was 
opened  in  1722.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Lancashire  at  that 
time,  according  to  Dr.  Evans,  seating  1,064  persons,  and  having 
connected  with  it  fifty-three  county  voters.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
old  Dissenting  Meeting  Houses  which  has  not  felt  the  touch  of  the 
hand  of  the  moderniser.  It  is  much  the  same  as  when  "  General 
Wood"  ministered  in  it  160  years  ago.  The  old  pews,  galleries, 
and  semi-galleries,  the  three  pulpits  one  above  the  other,  and  the 
diamond-shaped  window  panes  are  as  they  were  when  first  the 
chapel  was  built.  The  entrance  to  the  upper  pulpit,  which  the 
minister  occupies  for  the  sermon,  will  be  found  rather  trying  to  a 
man  of  decent  corporeal  dimensions,  and  once  at  least  has  this 
been  proved  to  be  the  case.  There  is  a  good-sized  hole  in  a  panel 
against  the  wall  into  which  a  corner  of  the  pulpit  door  runs  on 
being  opened,  and  this  had  to  be  made  when  the  Rev.  T.  Belsham 
from  D-?.ventry  came  to  preach  on  one  occasion  before  he  could 
enter.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  full  of  interesting  memorials. 
Close  by  the  pulpit  is  the  old  oak  communion  table,  which  was 
brought  secretly-  from  the  former  building,  and  must  be  at  least 
200  years  old.  There  are  several  mural  tablets,  containing  long- 
but  deeply  interesting  inscriptions.  One  to  Dr.  John  Taylor, 
tutor,  of  Warrington  Academy,  states  that  he  was  buried  near  this 

1  "Lancashire  Memorials"  of  1715  (Chetham  Society  Series,  vol.  v.), 
p.  248,  note.  Mr.  Hope,  from  MSS.  in  the  chapel  and  others  late  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  B.  R.  Davis,  varies  this  story  thus  :  "  Mr.  Wood 
asked  the  Squire  for  a  hundred  oaks.  The  Squire  replied  with  amazement, 
'  A  hundred  oak  trees,  James  !  I  cannot  give  you  such  a  number,  but  if  you 
had  asked  for  only  twenty  or  thirty  you  might  have  had  them  with  pleasure.' 
Mr.  Hulton  then  with  his  accustomed  generosity  gave  twenty-seven  oak 
trees,  which  enabled  the  congregation  to  complete  the  roof." 

"  On  the  authority  of  Franklin  Baker,  but  Mr.  Hope  says,  "There  is  no 
corroboration  of  this  statement.  It  was  loose,  and  with  the  communion 
plate,  the  property  of  the  congregation,  with  which  Mr.  Atherton  had  no 
right  to  interfere."  But  did  right  always  rule  ? 
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"place,"  and  "fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  the  5th  of  March,  1761, 
aged  68  years."  Then  there  is  one  in  memory  of  "John  Mort, 
the  last  male  representative  of  a  highly  respectable  family,"  who 
died  January  i2th,  1788,  aged  eighty-six  years.  The  principal 
one,  however,  is  just  over  the  pulpit,  and  is  in  honour  of  General 
Wood,  whose  character  it  warmly  eulogises  and  life  highly  com 
mends.  The  graveyard,  too,  is  rich  in  time-honoured  tombstones, 
from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  principal  families  in  the 
district  have  in  one  way  or  another  been  associated  with  the  place. 
Mr.  Wood  lived  to  enjoy  the  worship  of  God  in  the  new  building 
for  many  years.  According  to  his  tablet  he  died  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1759,  having  been  a  minister  above  sixty  years,  and 
having  reached  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  A  tombstone 
marks  the  last  resting  place  of  his  wife,  Hannah,  who  died  August 
1 7th,  1726,  also  of  his  mother,  Anne,  who  died  May  iQth,  1724, 
but  nothing  serves  to  indicate  where  either  himself  or  his  father 
lies  interred.  It  is  said  he  had  a  son,  Rev.  James  Wood,  trained 
by  Dr.  Rotheram  at  the  Kendal  Academy,  and  who  was  asso 
ciated  with  his  father  in  the  ministry  of  Chowbent ;  but  if  so,  it  is 
believed  he  died  before  his  father.1  The  Rev.  Wm.  Davenport, 
educated  partly  at  Glasgow  and  partly  by  Dr.  Rotheram,  had  been 
assistant  to  General  Wood  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  and 
at  his  death  became  his  successor.  In  1765  he  went  to  Hindley 
and  afterwards  to  Wigan,  where  he  disd,  in  August,  1791,  at  the 
age  of  sixty.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Mercer  followed.  He  was  one  of 
Dr.  Doddridge's  students,  and  settled  first  at  Tockholes,  near  Black 
burn,  in  1754,  but  remained  only  a  year.  He  afterwards  ministered 
at  Charlesworth  and  Gee  Cross,  whence  he  came  to  Chowbent. 
He  was  pastor  of  this  place  for  twenty-one  years,  dying  at 
Harrogate,  whither  he  hid  gone  for  his  health,  on  the  26th  of 

1  In  the  '•  Monthly  Repository"  for  iSio  is  an  account  ot  Mr.  John 
Holland,  who  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  Chowbent  in  1751.  He 
was  born  at  Knutsford  about  1720,  and  educated  at  Kendal  by  Dr.  Rotheram, 
removing  thence  to  Glasgow,  "where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself." 
For  some  time  he  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Samuel  Eaton  at  the  High  Pavement, 
Nottingham,  being  such  when  he  was  invited  to  Chowbent.  He  was  not, 
however,  permitted  to  labour  here,  for  "just  before  his  removal  he  \vas 
carried  off  by  a  violent  fever,  in  the  3ist  year  of  his  age." 
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September,  1786,  aged  fifty-three  years.  The  Rev.  Harry  Toulmin, 
son  of  Dr.  Toulmin,  succeeded  him.  His  training  for  the  ministry 
was  received  at  Hoxton  Academy,  and  he  had  for  his  first  settlement, 
Monton,  near  Eccles.  He  remained  only  one  year,  coming  to 
Chowbent  in  1788.  In  1793  he  went  to  America,  where  he 
followed  the  study  of  the  law,  and  eventually  became  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  in  the  Mississippi  territory.  His  death  took  place 
on  November  nth,  1833,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The 
Rev.  Benjamin  Rigby  Davis  succeeded  Mr.  Toulmin  in  1793.  He 
was  a  Daventry  student,  and  was  trained  by  the  Rev.  T.  Belsham, 
previously  named.  His  tablet  in  the  chapel  states  that  he  died  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1833,  aged  sixty-three  years,  after  ministering 
here  upwards  of  forty-two  years.  His  son  George  died  on  Novem 
ber  1 2th,  1885,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  and  a  daughter,  Martha, 
about  a  year  after,  aged  eighty- two.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Walker 
Horsfield,  F.S.A.,  succeeded  in  1835.  He  was  born  at  Sheffield, 
November  6th,  1792,  and  educated  at  Hackney  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Aspland.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  where  he 
wrote  several  important  antiquarian  works.  From  this  place  he 
removed  to  Taunton  and  thence  to  Chowbent.  He  died  suddenly 
on  the  i4th  of  August,  1837.  His  successor  was  Dr.  John  Harrison, 
who  had  been  trained  at  Manchester  New  College.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Harrison,  one  of  the  Cross  Street  minis 
ters,  Manchester.  He  settled  at  Chowbent  towards  the  end  of  1837 
or  beginning  of  1838.  He  removed  to  Brixton  in  1847,  and  after 
wards  to  Ipswich,  dying  in  1866.  The  Rev.  Archibald  Macdonald. 
M.A.,  followed,  but  remained  only  a  short  time,1  and  similarly  the 
Rev.  E.  Davies,  the  next  minister,  who  left  in  1852.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  C.  Frankland.  Mr. 
Frankland  also  was  a  student  of  Manchester  New  College,  and  had 
previously  been  settled  at  Malton  and  Whitby.  He  resigned  his 
charge  at  Chowbent  a  few  years  ago  through  age  and  infirmity, 
but  continued  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  died  here  on 
the  i5th  of  June,  1888,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  was 
interred  in  the  Atherton  cemetery.  The  Rev.  J.  Kirk  Pike,  who 
was  trained  at  the  Baptist  College,  Chilwell,  near  Nottingham, 
came  to  Chowbent  in  1885  from  Moreton,  in  Gloucestershire.  He 
1  He  resigned  in  the  midsummer  of  1849. 
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removed  in  September,  1890,  to  Belfast,  where  he  still  labours. 
The  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Wright,  whose  training  was 
received  at  the  Manchester  Home  Missionary  Board,  and  who  had 
previously  laboured  at  Leicester,  Belfast,  and  Bolton.  The 
congregation  is  Unitarian,  and  has  been  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  At  what  precise  period  the  change  took  place 
it  is  not  easy  to  say.  "General  Wood"  himself,  according 
to  some  authorities,  opened  his  pulpit  to  certain  of  the 
most  noted  anti-Trinitarians  of  the  time ; l  but  it  is  clear  that 
from  the  days  of  Mercer  onwards,  Arian,  if  not  Unitarian,  senti 
ments  began  to  prevail,  for  Mr.  Mercer  left  Tockholes  in  1755, 
because  his  opinions  were  not  acceptable  to  the  people.  Several 
important  and  wealthy  families  attend  the  Chowbent  Chapel, 
amongst  them  being  that  of  Caleb  Wright,  Esq.,  the  aged  and 
highly  respected  Liberal  member  for  the  Leigh  division  of 
Lancashire,  and  the  donor  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  newly 
erected  schools  connected  with  the  chapel  (named  the  Frankland 
Memorial  Schools,  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  Rev.  M.  C. 
Frankland)  and  the  recreation  ground  belonging  thereto. 


II.— WHARTON  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

IN  the  township  of  Little  Hulton,  which  joins  Farnworth  at  certain 
points,  is  the  little  hamlet  of  Wharton,  with  its  quaint-looking 
Presbyterian  Chapel.  The  building  stands  on  a  gentle  slope, 
which  looks  down  into  Tyldesley,  and  is  about  250  yards  to  the 
right  of  the  old  Roman  road  from  Manchester  to  Wigan.  Its 
appearance,  though  it  has  been  greatly  modernised,  suggests  that 
it  has  seen  a  few  decades ;  a  saunter  through  the  graveyard,  where 
several  tombstones  will  be  found  dating  from  the  early  part  of  last 

1  Mr.  Hope  says  :  Mr.  John  Mort,  of  Alder  Fold,  the  son  of  the  donor 
of  the  land  on  which  the  chapel  is  built,  and  himself  the  donor  of 
the  Parsonage  House,  was  the  principal  means  of  introducing  anti- 
Tnnitarianism  into  the  congregation,  and  evidence  exists  to  show  that 
anti-Trinitarians  preached  in  the  chapel  at  the  personal  invitation  of  Mr. 
Wood,  prior  to  1750. 
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century,  confirms  this ;  while  the  following  inscription  on  a  stone 
inserted  in  the  south  wall  of  the  building  is  a  history  of  itself: — 

Originated,  1662. 
Rebuilt,  1723. 
Restored,  1866. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  many  people  that  so  recently  as  forty 
years  ago  this  church  had  a  place  in  the  "  Congregational  Year 
Book,"  and  was  known  as  a  Congregational  Church.  Its  origin, 
like  most  of  these  old  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  Churches,  is 
not  very  clear,  for  the  simple  reason  that  almost  all  documentary 
evidence  has  disappeared.  About  a  hundred  yards  lower  down  the 
slope,  on  which  the  present  building  stand?,  will  be  found  Wharton 
Hall,  where  the  Nonconformists  formerly  worshipped.  Wharton 
Hall  has  even  yet  a  very  antique  appearance.  Some  years  ago  the 
date  1629  was  found  upon  an  old  beam,  but  it  is  thought  that 
the  Hall  itself  was  erected  much  earlier  by  a  member  of  the 
Wharton  family.  During  the  lyth  century  Wharton  Hall  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Morts,  one  of  the  principal  families  in 
the  district  at  that  time.  From  them  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gwillyms  and  Earles,  whose  relative,  General  Earle, 
was  one  of  the  Soudan  heroes.1  It  is  a  good-sized  farmhouse,  and 
has  been  tenanted  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Green  for  at  least 
four  generations.  It  is  slightly  shaded  by  a  number  of  fine  trees 
which  the  grandfather  of  the  present  occupants  brought  on  his 
shoulders  from  a  place  near  Leigh,  and  planted  here.  It  is  to 
the  Mort  family,  as  already  stated,  owners  of  and  residents  at  the 
Hall  for  many  years,  that  Nonconformity  in  this  district  is  most 
largely  indebted.  Originally  they  belonged  to  the  High  Church 
party,  and  sympathised  with  the  Royalist  cause ;  but  Mr.  Robert 
Mort,  a  member  of  the  younger  branch  of  this  family,  who  lived  at 
Wharton  Hall,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Nonconformists,  and 
became  their  firm  friend.  About  two  miles  west  of  Wharton  is  the 
old  Chowbent  Chapel,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been  given. 

1  One  of  Mr.  John  Mort's  great-nieces  married  a  Gwillym,  and  another 
married  an  Earle.  They  are  both  parties  to  a  deed  in  relation  to  the  title 
of  Chowbent  Chapel. 
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One  of  its  early  ministers  was  the  Rev.  James  Wood,  whom  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  caused  to  be  ejected  from  Chowbent  Chapel  in 
1662,  leading  also  to  the  closing  of  the  chapel.  The  expelled 
Nonconformists,  however,  found  a  refuge  and  place  for  worship  in 
Mr.  Mort's  mansion  at  Wharton.  Here  Wood  often  preached  to 
the  people,  and  so  he  must  be  reckoned  the  first  of  the  Wharton 
pastors.  Matthew  Henry,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  this  part 
of  Lancashire,  counted  Mr.  Mort  amongst  his  warmest  friends. 
The  communion  chalices  still  used  by  the  Chowbent  congregation 
were  his  gift,  and  are  inscribed  with  his  initials,  '"R.M."  Besides 
the  occasional  services  of  Matthew  Henry  and  Henry  Newcome, 
of  Manchester,  no  doubt  the  scattered  Nonconformists  of  this 
district  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  other  great  preachers  who 
sought  shelter  in  these  secluded  parts.  On  the  Revolution  and 
passing  of  the  Toleration  Act  in  1688,  probably  before,  the  Rev. 
Jarnes  Wood  went  back  to  his  chapel  at  Chowbent,  and  continued 
to  labour  there  until  his  death.  Worship  was  kept  up  at  Wharton 
Hall,  but  whether  separately  or  conjointly  with  Chowbent  cannot 
be  determined.  In  the  MS.  list  of  Dissenting  Meeting  Houses, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Evans  during  the  years  1717-1729,  occurs  the 
following  :  — 

"  Wharton  Hall ;  preachers,  Cheyney  [Cheney],  Peter  Valentine ; 
number  of  hearers,  213;  county  votes,  6." 

Respecting  Mr.  Cheney  I  have  no  certain  information.  Matthew 
Henry  in  his  diary  writes  : — 

"  1705-6,  April  i6th.  I  read  a  manuscript  of  Mr.  Cheney's 
against  Bishops'  Courts."  l 

This  was  Mr.  John  Cheney,  of  Warrington,  mercer,  who  died 
January  22nd,  1709-10,  one  of  Mr.  Henry's  intimate  friends.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  was  connected  with  Mr.  Cheney,  of  Wharton. 
The  Rev.  Peter  Valentine  came  to  Wharton  from  Tockholes,  near 
Blackburn,  where  he  had  previously  ministered  some  five  or  six 
years.  The  Valentines  for  many  generations  appear  to  have  been 
connected  with  Chowbent  and  neighbourhood,  and  probably  Peter 

1  "  Memorials  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry,"  by  Williams,  p.  189. 
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was  a  native  of  these  parts.  He  began  his  ministry  at  Wharton  in 
1721  or  1722,  and  remained  here  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  October  ist,  1754.  I  copy  from  his  tombstone  in  the  church 
yard  the  following  inscription  : — 

On  each  side  and  underneath  lie  ye  bodies  of  the 

REVD-  MR-    VALENTINE, 

Minister  of  this  place,  who  departed  this  life  Octr  the  ist,  1754; 
Aged  63. 

CICELY, 

Wife  of  ye  Revd-  Mr-    Valentine, 
buried  Apr-  2d-    1751  ; 

Aged  57. 
"  Why  art  thou  cast  down  ?     Oh,  my  soul,  hope  thou  in  God." 

Their  children 

RICHARD,  Aug8*-.  1729;  an  infant; 
ELISABETH,  Mar.  7,  17473 ;  i3y-  nm-; 
THOMAS,  May  18,  1749;  25^-  6m- ; 
SARAH,  July  i2th,  1758;  aged  33  ; 

Also  the  Revd- JOSEPH  VALENTINE,  died  Jan^-  2isf  1783  ;  aged  62  years. 
Also  in  memory  of  JOSEPH  FORSHAW,  of  Liverpool,  grandson  to  the 
Revd-  Joseph  Valentine,  who  departed  this  life  7th  day  of  Augst-  1834  ; 
aged  59  years.  Also  in  memory  of  MARY  VALENTINE,  wife  of  the 
above  Revd-  Joseph  Valentine,  who  died  1785  ;  aged  68  years.  Also 
ELLEN,  Daur-  of  H.  and  E.  Forshaw,  died  July  19th-  1779  ;  aged  3  years. 
ELIZABETH  LANSDALS,  cousin  to  (ye  Revd  )  Mr.  Valentine,  Novr-  18, 
1739,  iy  8:n- 

Early  in  Mr.  Valentine's  ministry,  in  the  year  1723,  the  present 
chapel  was  erected.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Wharton 
friends  were  very  materially  assisted  in  this  undertaking  by  their 
brethren  at  Chowbent,  where  "General  Wood"  was  then  minister. 
Part  of  the  pension,  which  Mr.  Wood  received  from  Parliament 
for  his  bravery  at  Preston,  he  expended  upon  the  new  meeting 
house  at  Chowbent,  which  was  opened  in  1722,  and  it  may  have 
been  that  the  chapel  at  Wharton  was  in  part  indebted  to  Mr. 
Wood's  pension  money  for  its  existence.  The  bell  bears  date  1723, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  intended  originally  for  the  Chowbent 
Chapel.  The  old  Communion  Table  used  in  the  Hall  was  in 
existence  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  pulpit,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  thence  to  the  new  building,  is  still  in  existence, 
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though  not  in  use.  Mr.  Peter  Valentine  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Joseph  Valentine.  He  had  been  trained  by  Dr.  Rotheram  at 
Kendal,  whose  academy  he  entered  in  1740,  and  remained  at 
Wharton  until  his  death.1 

In  a  recently-issued  work  on  the  Moravian  Chapels  and  preach 
ing-houses  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire,  by  E.  M.  C., 
there  is  an  interesting  reference  to  Wharton  : — 

"  In  Wharton,  near  Shackerley,"  says  the  writer,  "  there  was  a 
Presbyterian  Chapel,  built  in  1723,  and  the  trustees  would  gladly 
have  given  it  over  to  the  Brethren  [Moravians |  in  1755.  They 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  this  offer,  but  tradition  says  they 
preached  in  it  on  Sunday  afternoons  for  several  years." 

The  writer  adds  : — 

"  There  is  no  authentic  evidence  to  support  this,  however,  as 
it  was  only  about  the  year  1776  that  they  were  able  to  supply 
Sunday  services  in  Lancashire,  and  then  not  always  with  perfect 
regularity.  The  services  held  there  by  the  Moravians  will  have 
been  mainly  on  week  days"- 

It  is  not  certain  that  there  was  any  break  in  the  succession 
of  ministers  at  Wharton  to  allow  of  its  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moravians,  and  probably  we  are  to  see  nothing  more  in  this  than  a 
little  friendly  help  on  the  part  of  one  denomination  to  another  by 
lending  them  occasionally  their  chapel  for  worship.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Rawlins,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Rawlins,  minister  of  Hoghton 
Tower,  settled  at  Wharton  in  1782.  He  was  trained  partly  at 
Daventry  and  partly  at  Warrington,  and  settled  first  at  Rivington 
in  1778.  He  died  at  Wharton  on  the  i5th  of  January,  1787,  in 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of 
the  Chowbent  Chapel.  The  Rev.  John  Parker  succeeded  Mr. 
Rawlins,  but  at  what  date  I  cannot  determine.  At  this  time  it 

1  Mr.  Hope  says,  on  the  authority  of  Peter  Valentine's  Diary,  that 
Joseph  Valentine  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Wharton  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1775.  If  that  be  correct,  there  is  a  long  hiatus  between  himself  and 
his  father,  about  which  little  is  known  ;  nor  do  I  know  where  Mr.  Joseph 
Valentine  had  exercised  his  ministry  previous  to  his  settlement  of  Wharton. 

-  "  Moravian  Chapels  and  Preaching  Houses,"  p.  16. 
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appears  that  Cross  Street  Chapel,  Manchester,  exercised  some  sort 
of  j urisdiction  over  Wharton,  for  in  1799  Mr.  Parker  was  deprived 
by.  the  Cross  Street  authorities  of  his  chapel  on  the  ground  of 
intemperance.  He  went  to  reside  afterwards  at  Kersley,  where  for 
many  years  he  kept  a  gentleman's  school.  He  died  about  1831, 
leaving  one  son,  who  also  died  without  issue.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Jackson  was  the  next  minister.  He  entered  Mr.  Roby's  Academy, 
Manchester,  in  1803,  and  whilst  there  frequently  supplied  at 
Wharton.  This  will  account  for  his  name  appearing  in  an  old 
Baptismal  Register  so  early  as  1803,  whereas  his  actual  settlement 
was  in  1805.  Mr.  Jackson  laboured  hard  in  his  new  sphere 
amidst  many  discouragements,  his  average  stipend  being  ^£32  per 
annum,  and  part  of  this  had  to  be  supplied  by  the  County  Union. 
In  addition  to  his  own  place  he  regularly  preached  at  West- 
houghton,  Tyldesley,  Stirrup  Brook,  and  Walkden.  Concerning 
the  latter  place,  now  rapidly  developing  into  an  important  town, 
and  where  Dissent  is  flourishing,  he  remarks  : — 

"  The  prospect  is  not  flattering." l 

Many  interesting  stories  are  yet  current  concerning  him,  one  of 
which  may  be  given.  A  young  curate  from  Oxford  came  to  reside 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  taking  the  poor  Nonconformist  minister 
to  be  an  ignorant  and  illiterate  man  thought  he  would  humiliate 
and  insult  him.  He  accordingly  sent  him  a  note,  written  in  Latin, 
requesting  the  loan  of  Cicero's  Orations,  thinking  Mr.  Jackson  did 
not  possess  such  a  work.  Mr.  Jackson  had,  however,  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  Latin  to  enable  him  to  read  the  letter,  so  he  bade 
the  servant  wait  a  few  minutes  and  the  book  should  be  sent.  The 
humble  pastor  wrote  a  polite  note  in  Greek,  which  he  sent  along 
with  the  book  to  the  young  academic,  who  was  greatly  surprised, 
and  henceforth  treated  Mr.  Jackson  with  the  utmost  respect. 
Mr.  Jackson  left  Wharton  for  Bamford  in  1819,  where  he  laboured 
for  eighteen  years,  dying  there  on  the  i6th  of  May,  1837,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven  years.  The  following  interesting  letter  respecting 
liis  call  to  Bamford  will  illustrate  the  character  of  the  man,  and  is 
worth  preserving : — 

1  Lancashire  County  Union  Report  for  the  year  ending  January,  1815. 
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Wharton,  July,  1819. — Dear  Friends, — After  having  besought  the  Lord,  by 
earnest  prayer,  for  Divine  direction,  I  have  concluded  to  address  a  line  to 
the  church  and  congregation  assembling  at  Bamford.  I  have  powerfully 
felt  the  affectionate  regard  you  have  manifested  towards  me.  I  am  fully 
satisfied  with  your  liberal  and  kind  offer  as  to  salary.  But  if  I  saw  it  my 
duty  to  leave  my  little  flock,  which  I  have  not  yet  done,  there  are  some 
other  considerations,  which  I  must  mention,  before  I  could  accept  your  kind 
proposal.  First,  I  must  have  the  liberty  to  preach  the  whole  Word  of  God, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  light  and  knowledge,  both  as  to  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  Word  of  God,  without  concealing  any  doctrine,  or  softening 
any  precept,  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  or  being  charged  with  personal  reflec 
tion.  And  no  dependence  upon  any  individuals  must  cramp  me  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  my  ministerial  duties.  Secondly,  as  the  Sunday  school 
is  a  nursery  for  the  Church  of  God,  and  the  blessing  of  God  alone  can  make 
that  nursery  fruitful,  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  deep  importance  that  nothing 
be  allowed  in  conducting  that  school  contrary  to  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  ;  I 
therefore  think  the  teaching  of  writing  on  the  Sabbath  day  a  breach  of  the 
holy  day,  because  the  art  of  writing  is  an  accomplishment,  a  preparation  for 
worldly  business,  and  a  means  of  acquiring  worldly  gain.  To  me  it  appears 
almost  as  inconsistent  as  learning  a  trade  on  the  Sabbath  ;  I  could  not, 
therefore,  sanction  the  practice,  nor  pray  for  a  blessing  to  rest  upon  it. 
Thirdly,  I  cannot  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  Sunday 
schools  conduct  their  anniversaries.  Though  I  have  no  objection  to  some 
instruments  to  aid  the  children  in  singing  upon  these  occasions,  yet  I  think 
the  children's  voices  should  be  the  principal  music,  and  nothing  should  be 
sung  but  plain  hymns,  and  not  those  pieces  which  render  a  place  of  worship 
more  like  a  playhouse  than  a  house  of  God.  If  we  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,  we  know  the  awful  sentence.  However  trifling  these  things  appear  to 
some  persons,  if  we  yield  against  the  convictions  of  our  consciences  to  things 
which  we  judge  to  be  sinful,  it  would  be  likely  to  draw  down  upon  us  the 
displeasure  of  the  Lord.  If  any  accursed  thing  remain  in  the  camp,  Israel 
cannot  stand  before  the  enemy.  It  is  necessary  for  a  minister  and  his  people 
to  be  united  in  their  views,  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  prosperity.  For 
it  was  only  when  the  disciples  were  of  one  accord  and  of  one  mind  that  the 
Lord  added  to  the  church  daily.  If  our  opinions  do  not  harmonize,  our  union 
will  neither  be  happy  nor  permanent.  But  if  you  are  willing  that  I  should 
be  your  pastor,  under  the  conviction  that  my  sentiments  are  agreeable  to  the 
New  Testament,  you  will  inform  me  upon  the  subject  ;  but  if  you  think 
differently,  let  all  thoughts  of  a  union  be  given  up,  and  let  us  part  in  pea 
and  love. 

I  am,  dear  Friends,  yours  cordially, 

THOMAS  JACKSON. * 

1  "Congregational  Magazine"  for  1837,  p.  680. 
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The  Rev.  John  Penkethman  succeeded  Mr.  Jackson  in  1819, 
and  left  in  1822.  After  labouring  successively  at  Pendlebury, 
Ashton-in-Makerfield,  and  Belthorn,  he  settled  at  Tockholes,  where 
he  died  May  ist,  1848,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  The  Rev.  James 
Helmsley  settled  at  Wharton  in  1822.  He  had  been  trained  at 
Hoxton,  and  was  ordained  at  Salem  Chapel,  Warrington,  on 
October  ist,  1818.  The  following  curious  story  respecting  Mr. 
Helmsley  whilst  at  Wharton  is  authentic.  After  hearing  him 
preach  one  Sunday  one  of  his  congregation  asked  another  what  he 
thought  about  the  sermon.  He  replied  that  it  was  "  very  good, 
only  that  he  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  subject."  A  short 
time  after,  this  friend  had  occasion  to  go  into  Mr.  Helmsley's  house, 
where  his  attention  was  taken  by  a  ham  hanging  shank  end  down. 
He  asked  the  minister  why  he  hung  up  his  ham  in  that  fashion, 
and  received  for  reply  that  it  was  "like  his  sermon,  wrong  end  up." 
Mr.  Helmsley  left  Wharton  in  1831,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  Evans,  in  1833,  from  the  Blackburn  Academy.  He 
stayed  only  a  short  time,  removing  to  Ulverston,  where  he  was 
ordained  August  2nd,  1837.  There  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  i6th  August,  1868.  The  Rev. 
C.  Hodgkinson  came  in  1835  and  removed  in  1836 ;  and  in  1837 
the  Rev.  James  Stewart  became  pastor  at  Wharton.  He  laboured 
here  until  1860,  when  increasing  infirmities  led  him  to  resign  his 
charge.  He  continued,  however,  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  3oth  of  January,  1864,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  He  was  buried  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  chapel  where  he  had  so  long  laboured,  and  his 
tombstone,  in  addition  to  his  own,  records  the  deaths  of  his  wife 
Bridget,  on  December  4th,  1849,  aged  fifty  years,  an  only  daughter, 
Jane,  January  5th,  1845,  a§e(^  twenty-three  years,  and  Thomas  G. 
Stewart,  on  the  3oth  of  October,  1847,  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years.  In  Mr.  Stewart's  days  the  chapel  was  very  poorly  attended, 
there  being  occasions  when  only  two  persons  besides  the  minister 
were  present.  It  was  during  the  last  year  of  his  ministry,  in  1860, 
that  the  deeds  of  the  place  passed  into  Presbyterian  hands,  and 
Wharton  ceased  to  have  a  place  in  the  "Congregational  Year  Book."1 

1  Mr.  Croston  ("History  of  Lancashire,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  145)  is  seriously 
inaccurate  in  his  account  of  Wharton.     He  says  :  "  There  is  also  a  chapel, 
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The  Rev.  John  Gordon,  M.A.,  was  ordained  here  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  September  i8th,  1861.  By  his  exertions  the  chapel 
was  completely  renovated  in  1866.  The  re-opening  services  were 
begun  on  Sunday,  April  i4th,  when  the  Rev.  John  Cleland,  of 
Leeds,  preached,  and  on  the  Sunday  following  the  Rev.  Robert 
Mitchell,  M.A.,  of  Bolton,  was  the  preacher.  At  a  tea  meeting 
held  the  Saturday  following  the  pastor  was  able  to  announce  that 
not  only  was  the  building  re-opened  free  from  debt,  but  they  had  in 
hand  some  £20  or  ^30  towards  a  new  school.  Mr.  Gordon 
concluded  a  long  and  useful  ministry  here  in  November,  1891, 
and  is  now  living  at  Rothiemay,  Banffshire,  N.B.,  in  retirement  from 
active  service.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  H.  Franks,  B.  A.,  from 
Mumbles,  near  Swansea,  son  of  the  Rev.  E.  Franks,  of  Wigan,  was 
inducted  into  the  pastorate  here  on  the  ipth  of  April  of  this  year. 


III.— CONGREGATIONALISM  AT  LEIGH  AND  TYLDESLEY. 

THE  Rev.  Wm.  Roby,  who  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wigan,  and  for  a  short  time  laboured  in  that  town,  never  lost  his 
interest  in  this  part  of  the  county;  and  it  is  to  him  that  the 
honour  belongs  of  introducing  Congregationalism  into  Leigh. 
Writing  in  1880,  Mr.  W.  D.  Pink  says  : — "  In  the  course  of  the  year 
I8051  he  frequently  came  over  from  Manchester,  and  commenced 
week  evening  service  in  a  small  cottage  taken  for  the  purpose,  in 
what  was  known  as  "The  Walk,"  King  Street,  near  to  the  site 
occupied  by  the  present  Wesleyan  Chapel."2  There  was,  how 
ever,  associated  with  him  in  these  early  efforts  another  good  man 
of  like  spirit,  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  Congregationalism  were 
"  oft " — the  Rev.  Wm.  Alexander,  then  stationed  at  Prescot.  Mr. 
Pink  says  that  in  1806  he  began  to  take  part  in  these  week  evening 

formerly  belonging  to  the  Presbyterians,  but  used  by  the  Congregational  or 
Independent  Dissenters,  called  Wharton  Chapel,  built  in  1730."  The  date 
is  wrong,  and  the  names  just  need  transposing. 

1  The  County  Union  Report  says  that  it  was  opened  on  November  5th. 

2  "  Congregationalism  in  Leigh,"  p.  3. 
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services,  which  were  held  on  a  Wednesday.  "  His  first  sermon  in 
Leigh,"  he  continues,  "was  on  May  7,  1806,  and  his  congregation 
then,  and  several  times  afterwards,  was  collected  by  notice  pro 
claimed  by  the  bellman."1  The  first  appearance  of  the  cause  here  in 
the  Reports  of  the  County  Union  is  in  the  one  ending  January, 
1 8 10,  and  is  here  subjoined  :— 

Leigh  has  been  disappointed  in  the  hopes  of  becoming  the  centre  of  an 
itinerant  circuit.  No  place,  however,  bids  fairer  for  success,  if  a  suitable 
minister  could  be  provided,  than  this.  A  considerable  number  of  truly 
serious  and  active  Christians  are  here  collected  together.  The  room  occu 
pied  for  public  worship  is  far  too  small  to  accommodate  the  persons  who  wish 
to  attend.  Their  Sunday  School  is  in  a  very  prosperous  state,  and  their 
circumstances  in  general  such  as  to  deserve  all  the  encouragement  that  the 
Union  can  give  them. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  a  frequent  supply  during  these  years, 
and  at  the  earnest  desire  of  Mr.  Roby  and  the  Leigh  people  he  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  place.  He  began  his 
ministry  here  on  January  2oth,  1811,  preaching  his  first  sermon 
from  Eph.  vi.,  18-19.  A  church  was  formed  shortly  afterwards,2 
consisting  of  ten  persons,  and  these  at  the  end  of  1811  had  grown 
to  twenty-three.  As  at  Prescot,  so  at  Leigh,  Mr.  Alexander  at  once 
threw  himself  into  itinerant  labours,  and  amongst  his  preaching 
places  are  mentioned  Lowton,8  Hindley,4  Ashton,5  Edgegreen,6 

1  "  Congregationalism  in  Leigh,"  p.  3. 

2  Not  in  1807,  as  the  "  Lancashire  Congregational  Calendar"  states. 

3  This  was  for  many  years  one  of  Mr.    Alexander's  most  promising 
stations.     During  his  residence  at  Prescot  he  was  accustomed  to  visit  this 
place,  and  as  early  as   1809  refers  to  "a  very  respectable   gentleman  in  that 
neighbourhood,"   who,   amongst  other   generous   deeds,   kindly   obtained  a 
room  at  his  own  expense,  which  he  furnished  with  seats  for  religious  worship. 
This  was  Mr.  Travers,  whose  descendants  have  all  along  been  worthy  friends 
of  Leigh  Congregationalism. 

4  Vide  ante  p.  14. 

5  Vide  ante  p.  53. 

6  In  1812  it  is  recorded  that  the  people  here  had  taken  "  a  place  capable 
of  containing  100  persons,  where  they  have  also  established  a  Sunday  School 
consisting  of  100  children."     Twelve  months  afterwards  Mr.  Alexander  says 
that  three  colliers  from  Edgegreen  had  joined  the  church  at  Leigh,  than 
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Ashley    Chapel,     Westhoughton,1     Chowbent,2     and     Haydock, 
experiencing  often  great  personal  risk  and  inconvenience.3 

The  place  of  worship  at  this  time  for  Mr.  Alexander  and  his 
people  at  Leigh  had  been  formed  out  of  two  cottages,  which  "  is 
said  to  have  been  so  low  and  he  so  tall,  that  when  he  stood  up 
his  head  touched  the  ceiling,  and  a  hole  had  to  be  cut  in  it  to  save 
him  from  injury."  On  the  23rd  of  August,  1813,  the  foundation 
stone  of  Bethesda  Chapel  was  laid  by  the  .Rev.  P.  S.  Charrier,  of 
Liverpool.  Mr.  Charrier  had  been  Mr.  Alexander's  pastor  at 
Lancaster  previous  to  his  entering  the  ministry,  and  the  new 
chapel  at  Leigh  was  called  "  Bethesda,"  because  that  was  the  name 
of  Mr.  Charrier's  at  Liverpool.  The  building  was  completed  and 
opened  for  worship,  July  2ist,  1814,  the  preachers  being  the  Revs. 
Wm.  Roby  and  P.  S.  Charrier.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
chapel,  which  had  accommodation  for  about  350  people,  is  given 
as  ^1,150,  towards  which  Mr.  Alexander  himself,  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  raised  the  sum  of  nearly  ^£1,000.  During  fourteen 
years  he  continued  his  useful  labours  at  Leigh,  amidst  many  dis 
couragements,  removing  to  Churchtown,  near  Southport,  in  the 
early  part  of  1825.  For  twenty  years  longer  he  exercised  his 
ministry  there,  when  increasing  years  and  infirmity  brought  about 
his  retirement.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Southport  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  January  23rd,  1855,  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety-two  years.  His  son  was  the  Rev.  John  Alexander, 

whom  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  three  characters  more  ungodly,"  and 
that  in  the  Sunday  School  were  200  scholars,  "  taught  by  two  persons  who  go 
every  Sabbath  from  Leigh."  In-  September,  1813,  he  informed  the  Com 
mittee  of  the  County  Union  that  the  people  of  Edgegreen  "were  about  to 
build  a  house  to  serve  as  a  school  and  a  chapel,  to  which  a  collier  had  sub 
scribed  ten  pounds,  and  a  publican  five.  They  hoped  to  beg  the  land. 
They  were  to  make  their  own  bricks,  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  were  to 
cart  the  materials  to  the  spot,  give  them  straw,  and  thatch  the  building." 
The  interest  here  flourished  for  several  years. 

1  Vide  p.  123. 

2  Writing  in  October,  1814,  Mr.  Alexander  says,  "  We  have  given  up  the 
room  at  Chowbent.     I  could  not  preach  there  on  Sabbath  evenings,  and  on 
other  evenings  few  attended."     A  few  years  afterwards,  however,  services 
were  re-commenced  here,  but  they  were  again  short-lived, 

3  Vide  ante  p.  15. 
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for  many  years  Congregational    minister  at    Norwich,   author  of 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  William  Alexander." 

A  successor  was  found  in  April,  1826,  when  the  Rev.  John 
Williams  was  called  to  the  pastorate.  He  had  previously  laboured 
at  Brampton,  near  Carlisle,  and  Calderbrook  and  Smallbridge, 
near  Rochdale.  He  remained  at  Leigh  until  the  early  part  of 
1828,  when  he  removed  to  Park  Chapel,  Ramsbottom. 

There  was  an  interregnum  until  January  22nd,  1832,  when  the 
Rev.  William  McDowall  was  appointed.  "During  his  ministry," 
says  Mr.  Pink,  "  the  gallery  was  added  to  the  chapel  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Sunday  School,  the  total  cost  incurred  in  the 
erection  being  the  alliterative  sum  of  ,£88  8s.  Sjd.  Mr.  McDowall 
closed  his  pastorate  on  the  i2th  of  May,  1833.  His  sermons  cost 
him  a  great  amount  of  mental  labour.  After  composing  them  he 
committed  them  to  memory,  extemporaneous  discourses  being 
deemed  indispensable  by  all  orthodox  country  Congregational 
churches  fifty  years  ago."1 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Atkin  was  the  next  minister.  He  was  born 
at  Kendal,  January  loth,  1770,  but  early  in  life  removed  to 
Warrington,  where  he  became  associated  with  the  Stepney  Con 
gregational  Church.  "In  the  year  1820,"  writes  his  biographer, 
"he  acceded  to  the  very  earnest  entreaty  of  the  church  assembling 
in  Lady  Huntingdon's  Chapel  at  Tyldesley,  near  Bolton,  to  become 
its  pastor/'  -  Afterwards  he  laboured  at  Hilton  Lane,  Worsley, 
and  Tideswell,  in  Derbyshire,  removing  from  this  place  to  Leigh 
in  February,  1834.  His  ordination  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
1 2th  of  December,  1838,  when  the  following  persons  took  part  in 
the  service :  Revs.  John  Langridge,  Tyldesley ;  Samuel  Ellis 
Bolton ;  Wm.  Alexander,  Churchtown ;  Dr.  Raffles,  Liverpool ; 
and  Wm.  Vint,  St.  Helens.  He  continued  to  labour  here  until 
1849,  when  he  retired,  being  then  eighty  years  of  age.  His  death 
took  place  on  October  i2th,  1858,  having  attained  to  within  two 
years  of  the  age  of  Mr.  Alexander,  who  had  gone  to  his  reward  three 
years  before.  The  Rev.  T.  Atkin,  of  Wigan,  was  Mr.  Daniel 
Atkin's  son.  Another  interval  of  six  years  followed,  during  which 

1  "  Congregationalism  in  Leigh,"  p.  9. 

2  "  Congregational  Year  Book  "  for  1859,  p.  191. 
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the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  neighbouring  ministers  and  students 
from  Lancashire  College,  some  of  whom  occupy  prominent  posi 
tions  in  the  denomination  at  the  present  moment,  e.g.,  Dr.  Bruce, 
of  Huddersfield,  and  Dr.  Simon,  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  an  effort  was  made  in  the  direction  of  building  a 
new  Sunday  School  in  the  adjoining  burial  ground.  The  circular 
appealing  for  help  bears  date  August  2ist,  1851,  and  states  that 
11  the  urgency  of  the  case  is  the  more  apparent  from  the  exertions 
which  are  being  made  towards  the  spread  of  Puseyism  and  Popery 
in  this  populous  district.  These  poisonous  doctrines  are  daily 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  unless  means  are  used 
to  counteract  them,  their  baneful  influence  will  become  more  widely 
spread,  and  the  obnoxious  seed  take  more  deadly  root."  How 
the  project  fared  Mr.  Pink  tells  in  the  following  passage  :— 

Plans  were  drawn  up,  subscriptions  promised,  and  in  March,  1852,  the  land 
was  staked  out  on  which  the  school  was  to  be  erected.  On  the  isth  of  that 
month  a  deputation  from  the  County  Union,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  John 
Kelly,  of  Liverpool,  and  James  Dilworth,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  visited  Leigh, 
and  such  were  the  inducements  held  out,  and  promises  made  of  support  by 
the  newly  instituted  Chapel  Building  Society,  that  the  school  project  was 
abandoned,  and  the  more  important  enterprise  of  erecting  a  new  chapel 
entertained.  On  the  2yth  of  the  same  month,  the  plot  of  ground  in  Union 
Street,  on  a  portion  of  which  the  present  Congregational  Church  is  erected, 
was  secured  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Hayes.  The  scheme,  however,  remained 
in  abeyance  for  two  years.1 

This  scheme  was  abandoned  in  1859,  and  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  instalment  of  subscriptions  was  returned  to  the  donors.  In 
January,  1855,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Moore,  from  Great  Harwood,  near 
Blackburn,  who  had  frequently  served  the  church  during  the  long 
vacancy,  settled  here  as  pastor.  It  was  during  his  ministry  that 
the  schoolrooms  adjoining  the  chapel  were  erected  at  a  cost  of 
^300.  The  opening  services  were  held  on  September  29th,  1861, 
the  preachers  being  Revs.  G.  D.  Macgregor,  M.A.,  of  Farnworth, 
and  James  Cleland,  Presbyterian  minister  of  Bolton.  Mr.  Moore 
resigned  in  August,  1864,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Golborne.2 


1  "  Congregationalism  in  Leigh,"  p.  12. 

2  Vide  ante  p.  64. 
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The  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mills.  He  had  been 
appointed  pastor  of  a  Union  Church  in  Leigh  in  July,  1864,  and 
on  Mr.  Moore's  retirement  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  Bethesda 
Chapel.  This  he  did  and  the  result  was  a  union  of  the  two 
churches,  of  which  Mr.  Mills  was  asked  to  assume  the  pastorate. 
He  began  his  duties  as  pastor  of  the  united  churches  on  November 
1 3th,  1864.  Shortly  afterwards  a  number  of  members  holding 
Baptist  views  formed  a  separate  church,  and  Mr.  Mills  grew  more 
in  favour  of  Paedo-baptism.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  its 
existence  the  church  received  substantial  help  from  the  Union 
Funds,  but  about  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Mills's  pastorate  it  not  only 
received  no  pecuniary  assistance  from  that  source,  but  stood  dis 
associated  from  the  Union.  In  1869  it  was  readmitted  into  the 
association,  and  Mr.  Mills  became  a  fully  accredited  Congregational 
minister.  His  labours  were  continued  until  May  3ist,  1872, 
when  most  unexpectedly,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  he 
was  called  away  to  his  reward.  His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Alexander  McPhee,  from  Lancashire  College,  who  began  his 
ministry  on  November  24th,  1872.  The  necessity  for  a  new 
chapel  began  to  be  more  pressing  than  ever,  and  on  February  26th, 
1873,  a  meeting  of  the  church  was  held  to  consider  the  matter.  It 
was  agreed  to  take  steps  towards  its  erection,  land  for  the  purpose 
being  obtained  through  the  munificence  of  Thomas  Travers  Hayes, 
Esq.,  J.  P.  The  last  sermon  in  the  old  building  was  preached  by 
the  pastor  on  the  3oth  of  September,  1877,  and  the  new  building 
was  opened  on  October  4th  following,  the  preachers  being  the 
Revs.  J.  A.  Macfadyen,  M.A.,  of  Manchester,  and  Enoch  Mellor, 
D.D.,  of  Halifax.  The  chapel  is  more  centrally  situated  than  the 
one  it  has  superseded,  and  has  accommodation  for  600  persons. 
Its  cost  was  about  ^4,500. 

Mr.  McPhee  closed  his  ministry  at  Leigh  on  the  3oth  of 
December,  1877,  and  joined  the  Established  Church.  The 
present  pastor,  Rev,  Dr.  Karfoot,  educated  at  Lancashire 
Independent  College,  and  who  had  laboured  for  five  years  at 
Church,  near  Accrington,  entered  upon  duty  here  in  June,  1879. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  deserves  a  permanent  place  in 
history,  that  the  celebrated  Henry  Vincent  preached  his  last 
sermons  in  the  Leigh  Congregational  Church  on  November  i7th, 
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1878,  when  the  sum  of  £36  was  realised  in  aid  of  the  reduction 
of  the  debt  upon  the  building.  His  health  was  greatly  shattered  at 
the  time,  and  he  died  on  the  2Qth  of  December  following.1 

Congregationalism  at  Tyldesley  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Davison,  of  Bolton.  In  1866,  "aided  by  brethren 
in  the  neighbourhood,"  he  began  to  conduct  services  in  the 
Temperance  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoons.  A  branch  church  was 
shortly  afterwards  formed,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Daniels  appointed 
Evangelist.  In  1868  he  removed  to  Hollingworth,  in  Cheshire, 
and  subsequently  laboured  at  Derby  Street,  Bolton.  The  Rev.  J. 
R.  Webster  followed  in  1869,  and  in  1870  a  school  chapel,  capable 
of  seating  550  people,  was  erected  at  a  cost,  including  land,  of 
,£2,300,  towards  which  the  Bicentenary  committee  voted  ^750. 
In  1871  Mr.  Webster  removed  to  Ormskirk,  being  succeeded  the 
same  year  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cockram.  He  resigned  in  1877,  and 
after  labouring  a  few  years  at  Garstang  accepted  the  charge  of  the 
church  at  Little  Asby,  in  Westmorland,  where  he  is  still  the 
minister.  The  Rev.  Owen  Davies,  from  Lancashire  College, 
followed  Mr.  Cockram  at  Tyldesley  in  1877.  It  was  during  his 
ministry  in  1882  that  a  heavy  debt,  which  had  been  so  burdensome 
to  the  church  from  its  commencement,  was  removed.  In  1884 
Mr.  Davies  resigned,  and  since  then  he  has  been  resident  at  Wigan 
without  charge.  No  one  was  appointed  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
until  1891,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Fielden,  from  Middleton,  became  the 
minister.  From  its  commencement  the  church  received  a  generous 
grant  year  by  year  from  the  Union  Funds,  but  in  1889  it  resolved 
to  ask  for  no  further  help. 


IV.— WESTHOUGHTON     CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 

IN  the  year  181 1  the  Rev.  William  Alexander,  who  had  just  settled 
as  Congregational  minister  at  Leigh,  began  preaching,  amongst 
other  places,  at  Westhoughton,  having  his  journeys  made  unpleasant 

1  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  many  facts  in  the  fore 
going  to  the  admirable  little  sketch  of  "  Leigh  Congregationalism,"  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Pink,  several  times  previously  mentioned. 
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by  "dark  nights  and  bad  roads."  He  found  worthy  coadjutors  in 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  of  Wharton,  and  afterwards  in  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Penkethman,  from  the  same  church,  and  a  Mr.  Ewer.  In 
April,  1817,  it  is  said  that  "the  lease  of  the  school  expires  in 
October  next,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  school  and  congregation 
being  dispersed  for  want  of  a  suitable  place."1  This  was  happily 
averted,  for  in  the  next  year  it  is  recorded  that  God  had  disposed 
a  worthy  friend  to  erect  a  room  for  their  accommodation,  which 
had  been  opened  in  the  preceding  October.  About  200  children 
were  taught  there  morning  and  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening, 
when  public  service  was  held,  the  place  was  crowded.  In  the 
Union  Report  for  1820,  the  number  of  children  belonging  to  the 
school  is  given  as  300.  The  interest  after  this  appears  to  have 
declined  somewhat,  due  probably  in  some  measure  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  less  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Alexander  than 
it  had  formerly  been.  In  the  early  part  of  1826,  the  Rev. 
William  Turner,  Congregational  minister  of  Hindley,  says  that  the 
foundation  stone  "  of  a  large  and  commodious  room  intended  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  Sunday  School,  and  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,"2  had  been  laid.  This  room,  it  is  said,  would  be  more 
centrally  situated  than  the  one  at  present  occupied,  and  equally 
convenient  for  the  people  of  Chew  Moor,  Westhoughton,  and 
other  populous  villages.  This  building,  capable  of  accommodating 
some  300  or  400  persons,  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1826,  and 
every  Sunday  evening  there  was  preaching  in  it  by  the  Rev.  James 
Helmsley,  of  Wharton,  and  some  others. 

Mr.  George  Green,  in  a  paper  on  "  Westhoughton  Congrega 
tionalism,"  read  at  the  jubilee  of  the  church  in  September,  1877, 
gives  a  slightly  different  account  of  its  origin.  He  says  that  on 
Whit-Sunday,  1826,  a  few  friends,  "  touched  by  the  religious 
destitution  of  the  district,  and  who  had  espoused  the  principles  of 
Congregationalism,"  commenced  a  Sunday  School.  These  per 
sons,  he  states,  had  been  accustomed  to  go  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  every  Sabbath  to  Tyldesley  Chapel  (Countess  of  Hunting 
don's  Connexion),  of  which  the  Rev.  D.  Atkin  was  minister.  But 

1  Lancashire  County  Union  Report  for  the  year  ending  April,  1817. 

2  Ibid.,  for  year  ending  April,  1826. 
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this  does  not  take  into  account  the  fifteen  years  of  valuable  work 
done  by  Mr.  Alexander  and  others,  to  whom  Congregationalism 
here  is  indebted  for  its  origin.  A  church  was  formed  on  September 
1 2th,  1827,  consisting  of  the  following  eight  members  :  Thomas 
Green,  William  Seddon,  John  Smith,  John  Whittle,  James  Critchley, 
John  Platt,  John  Boardman,  and  Elizabeth  Green  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  it  became  a  separate  station  of  the  Lancashire 
Congregational  Union,  receiving  a  grant  of  ^30.  The  pulpit  was 
supplied  by  students  from  the  Blackburn  Academy,  together 
with  neighbouring  ministers  and  friends.  In  1829  it  is  said  that 
as  many  pews  had  been  put  up  as  would  seat  forty  persons,  and 
these  were  nearly  all  let. 

In  the  early  part  of  1832  the  Rev.  Mr.  Langridge,  of  Tyldesley 
Bank,  is  said  to  preach  for  the  Westhoughton  people  once  a 
month,  but  the  first  settled  minister  here  was  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
Porter.  He  had  been  induced  by  the  Rev.  J.  Anyon,  then  at 
Pendlebury,  to  devote  himself  to  ministerial  service,  and  com 
menced  his  stated  labours  at  Westhoughton  on  September  2nd, 
1832.  Soon  after  his  settlement  "the  little  chapel  was  crowded 
to  excess,  including  200  adults  and  250  children,"  and  the  friends 
began  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  the  erection  of  a  larger 
building.  The  Report,  however,  for  the.  year  ending  April,  1835, 
says  that  from  "  prudential  motives  "  they  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  erecting  a  new  chapel,  but  they  were  "  about 
to  be  furnished  with  a  building  sufficient  for  their  accommodation, 
raised  for  this  purpose  by  one  of  their  number,  and  to  be  occupied 
by  them  at  a  moderate  rent." 

Mr.  Porter  removed  to  Darwen  in  the  year  following,  and  in 
July,  1848,  to  Glasgow,  to  be  co-pastor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw. 
He  was  afterwards  resident  in  London  for  many  years  without 
charge,  dying  there  in  August,  1890,  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age. 
His  brother,  the  Rev.  James  Porter,  who  died  in  Canada,  April 
i8th,  1874,  was  minister  of  the  Old  Independent  Chapel  at  Tock- 
holes,  near  Blackburn,  from  1836  to  1838.  A  Mr.  Baker  assumed 
the  pastorate  as  Mr.  Porter's  successor  at  Westhoughton,  but 
remained  only  a  short  time,  being  followed  in  July.  1839,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Robinson.  He  was  educated  at  Airedale,  and 
settled  at  Runcorn  in  1832,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  called 
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to  Westhoughton.  His  pastorate  here  terminated  in  September, 
1845,  and  in  November  following  he  began  his  ministry  at  Cheadle, 
in  Staffordshire.  In  the  midst  of  his  labours  at  this  place  he 
died  June  27th,  1851,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years.  In  the 
beginning  of  June,  1852,  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  chapel 
was  laid  by  Sir  James  Watts,  of  Manchester,  and  on  the  3oth  of 
March  in  the  year  following  the  building  was  opened  for  public 
worship.  The  preachers  were  Drs.  Raffles  and  Halley  on  the  day 
of  opening,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  Dr.  Vaughan  and  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  McMichael,  of  Farnworth.  The  new  edifice  cost 
^1,600,  towards  which  a  grant  of  ^400  was  obtained  from  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Chapel  Building  Fund.  A  debt  of  ^"150 
remained  after  the  opening  services,  but  it  was  entirely  paid  off  in 
about  two  years. 

No  successor  to  Mr.  Robinson  was  appointed  until  January, 
1857,  when  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Carter,  from  Airedale  College,  entered 
upon  duty.  He  died  here  on  the  5th  of  February,  1860,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  and  was  interred  in  the  graveyard 
of  the  chapel.  In  1862  the  Rev.  P.  R.  Harwood,  from  Mottram, 
in  Cheshire,  became  pastor.  The  Union  Report,  dated  April, 
1863,  says :  "  Having  obtained  the  services  of  a  pastor  who  is 
willing  to  accept  such  an  income  as  the  pew  rents  and  freewill 
offerings  of  the  people  will  supply,  the  church  will  not  ask  further 
aid  from  the  Union."  Mr.  Harwood  remained  only  until  1864, 
when  he  resigned,  and  eventually  removed  to  Stratford-on-Avon. 

The  Rev.  T.  Sheldon,  from  Lancashire  College,  followed  in 
October,  1866.  A  short  time  previously  the  church  had  again 
been  taken  upon  the  Union  Funds.  A  site  for  a  new  school  was 
given  in  1869  by  a  member  of  the  family  to  whose  generosity  the 
Westhoughton  Congregationalists  are  indebted  for  the  land  upon 
which  their  chapel  stands.  Another  family  contributed  ^no 
towards  a  fund  for  that  purpose,  and  on  the  i5th  of  April,  1870, 
Mr.  Alfred  Barnes,  J.P.,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
building.  In  the  following  October  it  was  completed  and  opened, 
The  cost  was  ^1,400,  and  after  the  opening  service  a  debt  of  only 
,£300  remained.  Mr.  Sheldon  closed  his  pastorate  on  the  24th 
of  September,  1871,  and  for  a  short  time  was  resident,  without 
charge,  in  Manchester.  He  died  shortly  after.  The  Rev.  B.  Bond, 
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who  had  previously  laboured  at  Chinnor,  in  Oxfordshire,  entered 
upon  duty  at  Westhoughton,  on  Whit-Sunday,  1872.  During  his 
ministry  a  bazaar  was  held  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  debt, 
which  realised  ^"200,  the  other  ;£ioo  being  shortly  afterwards 
paid,  and  the  premises  set  free.  In  1880  Mr.  Bond  removed  to 
Skelmersdale,  where  he  still  ministers.  Another  vacancy  of  five 
years  occurred,  after  which  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Mote  was  chosen 
pastor.  His  previous  pastorates  were  Mitcham,  in  Surrey, 
Brampton,  in  Cumberland,  and  Kendal.  He  began  his  ministry 
at  Westhoughton,  July  ist,  1885,  and  terminated  it  April  3oth, 
1888.  The  present  minister,  Rev.  R.  H.  Lord,  M.A.,  from  Mans 
field  College,  began  his  labours  here  on  Sunday,  October  4th,  1891, 
The  chapel  will  seat  some  750  people. 


CHAPTER    III. 
ST.    HELENS  AND  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


I.— ST.  HELENS  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

ON  the  1 9th  of  May,  1662,  Royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  which  required  that,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholo 
mew,  "  every  parson,  vicar,  or  other  minister  whatsoever,  should 
openly  and  publicly  before  the  congregation  assembled  foi  religious 
worship  declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every 
thing  contained  in  and  prescribed  by  the  book  entitled  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer."1  Two  thousand  ministers  were  ejected  or 
silenced  as  the  result  of  that  act.  To  this  goodly  company  Lan 
cashire  contributed  nearly  one  hundred,  and  of  these  several 
were  from  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Helens.  Robert  Yates,  of 
Warrington  ;  James  Wood,  of  Ashton-in-Makerfield  ;  James  Brad- 
shaw,  of  Hindley ;  Charles  J.  Hotham,  of  Wigan;  John  Wright,  of 
Billinge;  Roger  Baldwin,  of  Rainford;  and  Samuel  Mather,  of 
Burtonwood,  all  "went  out"  in  1662  rather  than  violate  con 
science.  The  pulpit  of  St.  Helens  Episcopal  Chapel,2  supposed 
at  that  time  to  be  "  dependent  upon  the  Mother  Church  of  Pres- 
cot,"  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gregg.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Gregg,  vicar  of  Bolton,  whose  death  took  place 
about  1644.  His  mother  was  Alice,  daughter  of  James  Crompton, 
of  Breightmet,  near  Bolton,  a  staunch  Nonconformist  ;  and  his 
maternal  uncles  were  the  Revs.  Richard  Goodwin,  M.A.,  ejected 
from  the  Bolton  vicarage  in  1662,  and  Oliver  Heywood.  The  St. 
Helens  minister  therefore  came  from  a  good  Nonconformist  stock. 

1  Halley's  "Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  141. 

2  "  It  was  called,"  says  Dr.   Halley,   "  St.  Mary's  by  Church  folk,  but 
Mary's-in-Ellen's  by  true  Presbyterians."    ("  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Non 
conformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  320.) 
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He  received  his  ministerial  training  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Calamy  says  : — "Bradley  Hall,  an  estate  of  ^"100  per  annum,  was 
his  right  by  inheritance  ;  but  he  quitted  it,  because  of  some  incum- 
brance  upon  it,  and  would  not  entangle  himself  in  the  affairs  of 
this  life."1  The  Act  of  Uniformity  must  have  affected  him  even 
as  it  did  others,  yet  he  seems  to  have  kept  some  kind  of  hold  upon 
the  St.  Helens  pulpit.  Dr.  Halley  says  that,  being  "  a  bold  and 
dauntless  sort  of  man,  he  continued  to  officiate  in  the  public  chapel, 
and  also  to  preach  in  dwelling-houses,  barns,  all  sorts  of  places, 
licensed  and  unlicensed,  until  his  death  in  i68i."2  Surely  it  was 
not  simply  the  fact  that  he  was  "  bold  and  dauntless "  which 
enabled  him  to  continue  "to  officiate  in  the  public  chapel!" 
Calamy  also  says  that  he  was  "  very  undaunted  and  courageous 
in  his  Master's  work  \  preaching  mostly  in  the  chapel,  or 
openly  in  houses,  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  yet  was  never 
imprisoned."  Calamy  does  not  say,  with  Dr.  Halley,  that 
because  he  was  "undaunted"  he  was  able  to  continue  preach 
ing  in  his  chapel ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Calamy 
gives  Mr.  Gregg  a  place  amongst  his  "ejected  ministers"  if  he 
was  not  ejected.  The  probability  is  that  he  suffered  at  least 
temporary  ejectment.  Several  of  the  persecuted  ministers  found 
their  way  back  to  the  pulpits  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  if 
not  before,  at  least  in  1672,  when  King  Charles  granted  Indulgence 
to  the  Nonconformists ;  and  such  may  have  been  the  case  here. 

The  position  of  things  at  St.  Helens  Chapel  from  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  to  the  end  of  the  tyth  century  is  uncertain.  Bishop 
Gastrell,  writing  about  1716,  says  : — 

St.  Ellen's  standing  in  Windle.  This  chapel  was  formerly  possessed  by 
ye  Presbyterians,  but  was  Recovered  from  ym  by  Mr.  Byrom.3 

In  the  same  work  is  the  following  passage  from  Bishop 
Cartwright's  diary : — 

Sep.  8, 1687,  Mr.  Venables  and  his  brother  brought  Mr.  Biram,  of  Prescott, 
to  me,  who  desired  to  have  a  Curate  in  St.  Helens  Chapel,  into  which  the 
Presbyterians  are  now  intruded,  which  I  promised  him — Mr.  Dalton.4 

1  "  Nonconformist's  Memorial  "  (1802),  vol.  ii.,  p.  364. 

2  "  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  320. 

3  "  Notitia  Cestriensis  "  (Chetham  Society  Series,  vol.  xxi.),  p.  206. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  208,  note  2. 

4—9 
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It  is  clear  that  in  1687  the  Nonconformists  held  the  chapel,  and 
they  continued  in  possession  for  some  years  after.  In  1688  the 
Rev.  James  Naylor  became  minister.  He  was  trained  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Frankland,  entering  his  Academy  on  May  3,  1684,  when 
it  was  at  Attercliffe.  Of  his  Nonconformity  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
He  continued  to  labour  at  St.  Helens  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  i2th  of  April,  1710.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Matthew  Henry  on  May  i6th,  to  a  "full  congregation, 
though  on  short  notice,  at  St.  Helens  Chapel,  from  2  Cor.  iv.  12. "l 
"  This,"  says  Dr.  Halley,  "  was  probably  the  last  sermon  preached 
by  a  Nonconformist  in  the  pulpit  of  '  Mary's-in-Ellens.'"  -  In  the 
north  aisle  of  the  Parish  Church  is  a  brass  plate  containing  this 
inscription  : — 

Here   lyeth   interred    the    body    of   the    late 

REVEREND  MR.  JAMES  NAYLOR, 

Who  was  minister  of  this  place  22  years, 

Flebilis  occidet  12  mo  die  Aprilis  Anno  Domini  1710. 

Aetatis  suse  47  mo. 

Matthew  Henry,  in  his  diary,  writes  thus  concerning  him  :— 

"  A  worthy  good  man  and  very  useful ;  aged  about  forty-six. 
Somewhat  younger  than  I." 

He  left  a  widow  and  thirteen  children,  and  another  was  bom 
shortly  after  his  death.3 

With  the  year  1710  we  come  to  more  certain  ground.  Bishop 
Gastrell,  in  the  extract  from  his  work  already  quoted,  mentions  the 

1  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  M.  Henry,"  by  J.  B.  Williams,  p.  267. 
'2 "  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  320. 
:{  By  some  writers  on  Nonconformity  Mr.  Naylor  is  confused  with  the 
Rev.  James  Naylor,  son  of  the  Rev.    Peter  Naylor,  the  ejected   minister  ot 
Houghton  Chapel,  who  died  June  2nd,  1690,  at  Wakefield,  aged  fifty-four 
years.     His  son,    Mr.   James   Naylor,    died   young   of   consumption   whilst 
assistant  minister  to  the  Rev.  John  Nesbitt,  of  Hare  Court,  London,  and  was 
interred  in  Bunhill  Fields,  the  following  inscription  being  upon  his  tomb 
stone  : — 

JAMES  NAYLOR, 

Minister  of  the  Gospel, 

Dyed,  July  23,    1708, 

Aged  29  Years. 
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recovery  of  the  chapel  from  the  Presbyterians  by  Mr.  Byrom,  of 
Prescot.  This  was  accomplished  about  1710.  In  the  "Notitia 
Cestriensis  " *  is  the  following  account  of  a  school  connected  with 
the  chapel,  which  throws  some  light  upon  the  matter. 

The  school  \vch  stands  wthin  ye  chapel  yard  was  erected  by  John  Lion,  of 
Windle,  anno  1670,  who  left  3osh  per  annum  to  it  out  of  an  Estate  in 
Widnesse.  All  ye  other  salary  at  present  (anno  1719)  is  .£5  per  annum, 
the  Interest  of  severall  parcells  of  money  let  out  upon  doubtfull  security. 

The  salary  is  sd  to  have  been  much  more,  but  ye  money  was  spent  by  the 
Presbyterian  Feofees  in  a  suit  wth  Mr.  Byrom  about  ye  chapel. 

In  a  Table  hung  up  in  ye  chapel  is  found  /ioo  left  to  the  school  by  one 
Roughley,  of  Shirdley.  Vide  adjudication  concerning  a  legacy  of  ^100 
given  to  the  school  here,  anno  1619. 

The  master  was  licensed  anno  1709,  upon  ye  nomination  of  Richard 
Sadler,  feofee,  and  others. 

Deprived  of  the  house  in  which  they  had  worshipped,  they  erected 
another  in  1710.  It  was  called  a  "great  meeting,"  a  drawing 
of  which  has  been  preserved,  and  is  now  in  the  minister's  vestry. 
"  Beautiful  for  situation,"  says  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Ward,  "  it  would  be 
at  that  time,  with  very  different  surroundings  from  the  present ; 
verdant  fields  on  every  hand,  and  a  pure  unpolluted  brook  mur 
muring  not  far  away.2  The  chapel  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
and  protected  by  a  ponderous  iron  gate,  with  a  huge  stone  post  on 
each  side.  In  its  front  were  two  doorways  and  a  large  window 
with  small  diamond  panes,  and  fitted  up  with  shutters.  Near  the 
top  of  the  building  was  inserted  the  date  stone,  "  1710."  At  the 
back  of  the  chapel  was  the  belfry,  and  in  each  of  the  sides  four 
long  windows.  There  was  adjoining  at  least  one  house  as  old- 
fashioned  as  itself.  The  first  minister  of  this  new  building  was  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Gillibrand,  who  began  duty  here  in  1710,  the  year  of 
its  erection.  He  also  was  one  of  Mr.  Frankland's  students,  enter 
ing  his  academy  on  the  i2th  of  February,  1695,  and  was  ordained, 
along  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Hesketh,  in  1701.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  trustees  for  the  Hesketh  Lane  Chapel,  near  Clitheroe, 
which  probably  was  erected  through  his  exertions.  There  also 
he  appears  to  have  laboured  some  four  or  five  years,  removing 

1  P.  207. 

2  "St.  Helens  Congregational  Church  Manual"  for  1884-5. 
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thence  to  St.  Helens.  For  thirty  years  he  ministered  here, 
being  one  of  the  "  most  popular  preachers  in  Lancashire,  as  well 
as  an  affectionate  pastor,  beloved  by  his  people,  and  respected 
by  all  parties  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood."1  Except  Dr. 
Owen's  congregation  at  Warrington,  his  was  the  largest  in  South 
West  Lancashire,  numbering,  according  to  Dr  Evans,  697  persons, 
of  whom  fifty-four  had  county  votes.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
i8th  of  June,  1740,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he 
was  buried  immediately  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  The  Rev. 
Jonathan  Mercer  followed  him  in  1740.  Mr.  Ward  says  that  he 
was  from  Long  Melford,  in  Suffolk,2  but  the  name  is  not  given  in 
Browne  s  "  History  of  Congregationalism  "  in  that  county.  Pre 
vious  to  his  coming  to  St.  Helens  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  Mr. 
Mercer  to  Kaye  Street,  Liverpool,  as  co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  C. 
Basnet,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  Dr.  Halley  has  preserved  in  his 
book3  some  of  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  Mr. 
Mercer  and  the  Liverpool  Church,  and  though  the  passage  is 
somewhat  lengthy,  it  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted.  He  says  : — 

The  authorities  of  the  congregation  in  Kaye  Street  wrote  to  Mr.  Mercer 
an  explanation  of  the  services  they  required,  and  the  remuneration  they 
would  give.  "  What  will  be  expected  in  case  of  your  compliance  will  be  half 
the  public  work  on  Lord's  days  and  lecture  days,  and  to  do  all  the  work  for 
four  or  six  Lord's  days  in  the  year,  if  our  pastor  be  absent  for  health  or  sick 
ness  ;  and  in  case  of  illness  that  unfits  him  for  public  work,  that  you  under- 
take  for  the  whole.  And  it  will  be  for  this  reason  expressed  and  desired  that 
you  be  willing  to  embrace  the  first  proper  opportunity  of  being  ordained, 
that  you  may  be  ready  upon  occasion  to  administer  either  of  the  two 
sacraments.  As  there  is  a  sum  fixed  and  agreed  upon  for  our  pastor,  we  find 
that  we  are  at  present  able  to  raise  for  you  ^40  per  annum,  and  have  reason 
to  hope  it  will  be  rather  improving  than  otherwise." 

Upon  this  liberal  offer  Mr.  Mercer  thus  comments  in  a  letter  to 
his  friends  at  Atherton,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Raffles : — 

1  Halley's  "  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  320. 
Vide  also  vol.  ii.  of  this  work  for  other  particulars  respecting  Mr.  Gillibrand. 

2  Dr.  Halley  says  he  was  from  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire.     In  Dr.  Evans's 
list  of  Presbyterian  Chapels  (1719-1729)  "Jonah  Mercer"  is  named  as  pastor 
of  Spalding  and  Holbeach,  where  he  preached  alternately  once  a  fortnight. 
This  was  no  doubt  the  gentleman  who  eventually  settled  at  St.  Helens ;  but 
which  is  the  right  Christian  name  ? 

3  "  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  323,  note  2. 
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As  for  the  advantages  proposed,  they  would  do  nothing  more  than  support 
a  single  person  ;  what,  then,  must  become  of  a  family,  which  I  should  be 
sure  to  think  of  as  soon  as  I  were  ordained.  ^,20  a  year  would  do  nothing 
more  than  board  me,  and  pay  for  extraordinaries  that  would  be  necessary 
at  home  ;  and  if  I  had  a  family  the  character  of  a  minister  at  such  a  place 
would  oblige  me  to  spend  more  than  so  much  every  year.  As  I  go  on  at 
present,  £10  a  year  would  hardly  excuse  me  in  books  ;  nor  if  I  should  lay 
out  so  much  for  thirty  years  together  should  I  think  after  all  I  had  any 
extraordinary  library  ;  £6  a  year  would  go  in  clothes,  at  least  in  such  a  town 
and  so  employed,  and  £$  a  year  would  be  too  little  for  pocket  money  and 
journeys. 

Mr.  Mercer's  prudence  induced  him  to  avoid  "  such  a  town "  and  to 
settle  at  St.  Helens,  where  I  hope  he  had  more  money  to  spend  upon  books, 
clothes,  and  journeys  than  the  people  of  Liverpool  offered  him.1 

It  was  during  Mr.  Mercer's  time  that  the  old  Nonconformist 
interest  at  Prescot  was  founded.  A  ministry  of  twenty-nine  years 
at  St.  Helens  was  concluded  by  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  December,  1769,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  His 
successor  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Braybrook,  who  was  educated  at 
Daventry  Academy,  entering  in  1755,  and  settled  first  at  Floor 
and  Weldon,  in  Northamptonshire.  In  June,  1765,  he  removed  to 
Rendham,  Suffolk,  leaving  for  St.  Helens  in  August,  1770. 
Under  his  ministry,  Dr.  Halley  says,  "  the  congregation  consider 
ably  declined."  He  left  in  1777,  and  in  1784  he  was  minister  at 
East  Bergholt,  Suffolk.  He  was  succeeded  at  St.  Helens  in  1777 
by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Sharp,  from  Heckmondwike  Academy,  at  that 
time  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  James  Scott.  The  St. 
Helens  Church  has  not  been  troubled  with  short  pastorates,  and 
Mr.  Sharp's  is  the  longest  of  all,  reaching  up  to  nearly  half  a 
century.  In  1806  the  Lancashire  County  Union  was  instituted, 
and  St.  Helens,  with  Mr.  Sharp  as  minister,  was  amongst  those  early 
associated  churches.  Five  years  previous  to  this,  however,  the 
Itinerant  Society  was  originated,  out  of  which  the  County  Union 
grew,  and  in  1803  Mr.  Sharp's  Church  contributed  ^20  155.  6d. 
towards  its  funds.  The  year  1806,  which  saw  the  origin  of  the 
County  Union,  also  saw  the  commencement  of  the  St.  Helens 
Sunday  School,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  "first  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  neighbourhood."  The  circumstances  attending  its 

1  Halley 's  "Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  323, 
note  2. 
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origin  are  most  remarkable,  and  the  story  has  been  well  told  by 
Mr.  Ward.     I  copy  as  follows  : — 

It  was  said  that  the  idea  was  suggested  in  connection  with  the  awfully 
sudden  death  of  a  profane  young  man,  who,  during  a  thunderstorm,  had 
taken  shelter  in  an  unfurnished  building  in  Bridge  Street,  and  was  struck  by 
lightning  while  in  the  act  of  cursing  and  swearing.  The  event  produced  a 
deep  impression  on  many  minds.  Mr.  Sharp  visited  the  family,  and  found 
them  sunk  in  ignorance  and  vice.  The  following  Sunday  he  preached  to  a 
large  congregation  from  the  following  words  :  "Think  ye  that  those  eighteen 
upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  and  slew  them,  were  sinners  above 
them  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem  ?  I  tell  you  nay  ;  but  except  ye  repent  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish  !  "  At  the  close  of  his  sermon  the  preacher  invited 
all  who  wished  to  receive  religious  instruction  to  come  to  the  chapel  on  the 
following  Sunday  morning,  and  he  engaged  to  teach  them  and  provide 
teachers.  The  invitation  was  largely  accepted.  At  the  appointed  time, 
early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  chapel  was  filled  with  both  children  and 
adults,  and  although  some  confusion  necessarily  occurred  at  the  first,  for 
the  thing  was  new,  classes  were  organised,  and  the  Sunday  School,  which 
has  met  every  Sunday  from  that  day  to  this,  was  commenced.1 

After  a  ministry  that  was  not  only  extended,  but  useful,  Mr. 
Sharp  resigned  in  1823.  His  death  took  place  on  the  i4th  of 
February,  1827,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  He  was  interred 
at  St.  Helens,  and  a  handsome  tablet  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  chapel  describes  him  as  a  "laborious  and  highly  respected 
Pastor." 

An  interval  of  three  years  occurred  before  his  successor  was 
chosen.  This  was  the  Rev.  William  Vint,  from  Idle  Academy, 
under  the  presidency  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  William  Vint.  His 
ordination  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  St.  Helens  took  place  on 
March  i5th,  1826.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Fox,  of  Bolton,  took  the 
introductory ;  Dr.  Raffles  "stated  fully  and  eloquently  the  principles 
of  dissent,  and  proposed  the  usual  questions  ";  The  Rev.  J.  Toot- 
hill,  of  Rainford,  offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  the  Rev.  William 
Vint,  father  of  the  young  minister,  gave  the  charge ;  the  Rev.  P.  S. 
Charrier,  of  Liverpool,  "  apparently  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health, 
bat  in  a  few  days  after  consigned  to  the  silent  grave,  delivered  a 
faithful  discourse,  enforcing  with  earnestness  and  particularity  the 

1  "St.  Helens  Congregational  Church  Manual,"  1884-5. 
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duties  incumbent  on  the  church  and  congregation ;  and  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Sharp  concluded  with  prayer."1 

With  the  new  minister  came  also  a  new  chapel.  The  old 
chapel,  as  previously  stated,  was  erected  in  1710,  and  according 
to  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  1826,  was  "not  in  a  dilapidated 
state  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Vint's  settlement.  But  when  the  people 
chose  a  new  minister,  they  resolved  also  to  have  a  new  chapel,  and 
for  this  purpose  subscribed  among  themselves  ^"1,800.  The  old 
structure  was  then  taken  down,  and  a  building  of  a  modern  con 
struction  commenced,  which  is  not  yet  completed."  It  was,  per 
haps,  fitting,  at  any  rate  it  is  suggestive,  that  with  the  old  man  who 
had  served  the  church  for  nearly  half  a  century,  should  pass  away 
the  building  which  had  become  hoary  with  age.  The  new  chapel 
was  opened  for  worship  on  Thursday,  December  ;th,  1826,  when 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  preached  from  2  Cor.  i.,  18-19, 
and  the  Rev.  James  Parsons,  of  York,  from  Isaiah  1.,  9. 

The  origin  of  the  Sunday  School  .has  already  been  noticed.  For 
thirty  years  the  scholars  and  teachers  utilised  the  aisles,  vestry,  and 
pews  of  the  chapel  for  Sunday  School  purposes,  but  in  1837  a  school 
building  was  erected.  The  upper  room  served  for  the  girls  and  week- 
night  services,  and  the  lower  for  boys.  Mr.  Vint  resigned  in  1840, 
"in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  health."  His  death  took  place 
in  January,  1842.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  John  Edmonds. 
He  was  a  native  of  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  being  born  there  in  1798. 
Having  been  accepted  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  he  was 
sent  to  Gosport  to  be  educated  under  Dr.  Bogue.  In  1824,  along 
with  his  wife,  he  embarked  for  Calcutta,  and  went  to  strengthen 
the  mission  at  Chinsurah,  close  by.  Failing  health  necessitated 
his  return  to  England  in  1827.  His  first  charge  at  home  was 
Hope  Chapel,  Shelton,  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  commenced  his 
labours  in  May,  1828.  In  May,  1841,  he  removed  to  St.  Helens. 
Whilst  he  was  pastor  here  the  Jubilee  of  the  Sunday  School  was  cele 
brated  in  1856.  "  It  is  recorded  of  him,"  says  Mr.  WTard,  "and  well 
remembered  by  many,  that  the  missionary  spirit,  which  in  his  early 
life  had  impelled  him  to  go  to  India,  never  left  him,  and  he 
exhibited  it,  among  other  ways,  in  devoting  his  annual  vacation  to 

1  "Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1826,  p.  389. 
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deputation  engagements  for  the  London  Missionary  Society." 
And  the  obituary  notice  of  him  in  the  "  Congregational  Year 
Book"  for  1859  further  states  :— "  There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
three  kingdoms  that  he  did  not  visit  to  plead  its  claims.  Every 
where  he  was  a  welcome  visitor.  Next  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
his  flock,  the  salvation  of  the  perishing  heathen  was  the  object  for 
which  he  lived,  and  in  sympathy  with  which  he  died."  Mr. 
Edmonds  died  suddenly  on  Sunday,  March  2ist,  1858.  In  the 
morning  he  had  preached  from  Ephesians  iii.,  12,  and  in  the 
evening  his  congregation  was  shocked  with  the  announcement  that 
the  devoted  pastor  was  no  more.  In  the  St.  Helens  Chapel  is  a 
handsome  marble  tablet  erected  to  his  memory,  a  copy  of  the 
inscription  upon  which  is  here  subjoined  : — 

Sacred  to  the'memory 

of  the 
REV.     JOHN      EDMONDS 

(interred  in  the  vault  beneath). 

Formerly  a  missionary  in  India,  and  afterwards  successively  Pastor  of  the 
Church  assembling  in  Hope  Chapel,  Shelton,  and  of  that 

worshipping  within  these  walls. 
He  exercised  his  ministry  with  much  affection  and  fidelity  for  16  years, 

and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus 
on  Sunday  evening,  March  2ist,  1858,  aged  50  years. 

Also  of 
JOHN    GEORGE, 

Eldest  son  of  the  above, 

Who  died  on  the  iSth  of  June,  1856,  aged  31  years. 
"  Christ  is  all  and  in  all." 

Mr.  Edmonds  was  succeeded  at  St.  Helens  by  the  .Rev.  J.  A. 
Macfadyen,  M.A.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University  and 
Lancashire  College,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1860,  coming  in  that 
year  to  St.  Helens.  "  His  brief  but  memorable  ministry  here,"  says 
Mr.  Ward,  "  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1863  by  his  removal  to  the 
newly-formed  church  at  Chorlton  Road,  Manchester."  At  this  place 
Mr.  Macfadyen  (afterwards  Dr.  Macfadyen)  laboured  until  his  death. 
and  succeeded  in  building  up  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  enter 
prising  churches  in  Lancashire.  It  is  in  every  sense  a  model 
church,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  "  the  eyes  of  all  the 
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Lancashire  churches  wait  upon  it  "  for  guidance  and  help.  Upon 
the  Doctor  himself  the  highest  honours  were  heaped  of  which  the 
denomination  had  command.  In  1879  ne  occupied  the  chair  of 
the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union  when  the  meetings  were 
held  at  Bolton,  and  three  years  after  he  became  President  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  Few  men  were  so 
much  in  request  by  the  churches  for  special  occasions,  and  few 
men  were  more  ready  to  help.  His  untimely  death  on  the  2ist  of 
November,  1889,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-two  years, 
was  a  severe  blow  not  only  to  his  church  at  Chorlton  Road,  but 
to  English  Congregationalism. 

The  present  minister,  Rev.  R.  J.  Ward,  while  a  student  at 
Airedale  College,  preached  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Helens,  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1863.  In  the  following  September  he  was  invited 
to  the  pastorate,  upon  which  he  entered  August  i4th,  1864,  "his 
term  at  college  not  having  expired  till  that  time."  His  ordination 
took  place  on  October  nth,  1864,  when  the  following  ministers 
were  present,  and  took  part  in  the  service  : — Revs.  John  Kelly, 
Liverpool;  Enoch  Mellor,  D.D.,  Liverpool;  D.  Fraser,  D.D., 
Airedale  College ;  W.  Roaf,  Wigan  ;  R.  Balgarnie,  Scarborough  ; 
E.  Giles,  Huyton  ;  J.  Widdovvs,  Rainford  ;  and  E.  Hassan,  Waver- 
tree.  Mr.  Ward  has  seen  nearly  three  decades  of  service  at  St. 
Helens,  and  his  ministry  has  been  singularly  fruitful.  In  the 
autumn  of  1868  the  chapel  was  enlarged  by  broadening  the  lower 
part.  The  alterations  were  completed  and  the  building  was  opened 
for  worship  in  February,  1869,  Dr.  Macfadyen  being  the  preacher. 
In  the  following  year  new  school  buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost 
of  about  ^"4,000.  The  following  passage,  relating  to  the  im 
provements  and  alterations  during  Mr.  Ward's  ministry,  is  extracted 
from  the  historic  sketch  written  by  him,  to  which  reference  has 
several  times  been  made  in  this  account : — 

During  the  years  1882-3  there  was  much  talk  about  the  celebration  of  the 
5oth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales.  There  were  many  places  where  this  subject  gave  a  stimulus  to 
local  effort,  and  St.  Helens  was  one  of  them.  After  considerable  discussion 
and  some  delay,  it  was  decided  to  raise  a  fund  of  something  like  .£5,000,  to 
be  devoted  to  the  following  objects,  i.  The  enlargement  and  re-construction 
of  the  St.  Helens  Chapel.  2.  The  improvement  of  the  chapel  at  Peasley 
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Cross.  3.  The  enlargement  of  the  Gerard's  Bridge  Mission  Room.  4.  The 
erection  of  a  second  mission  room.  The  first  three  of  these  objects 
have  been  most  successfully  accomplished,  the  fourth  still  remains  to 
be  done  [written  in  1885].  The  renovation  of  the  old  chapel  having 
been  decided  on,  plans  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Picton,  Chambers, 
and  Bradley,  of  Liverpool ;  and  the  contract  for  the  work  was  under 
taken  by  Messrs.  Harris  and  Sons,  of  St.  Helens,  for  the  sum  of  ^3,000. 
During  the  alterations  the  congregation  met,  from  August,  1883,  to  April, 
1884,  in  the  Town  Hall.  In  addition  to  the  work  contracted  for  by  Messrs. 
Harris  and  Sons,  a  new  heating  apparatus  has  been  provided  by  Messrs. 
Haden  and  Son,  Manchester,  new  gas  fittings  have  been  supplied  by  the 
Liverpool  Gas  Light  Company,  and  the  organ  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
and  entirely  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Whitley,  of  Chester,  at  a  cost  of  ^385.  The 
pews  have  also  been  cushioned  uniformly  throughout,  both  downstairs  and 
in  the  gallery.1 

The  chapel  was  re-opened  on  Thursday  night,  April  iyth,  1884, 
when  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B.,  of  London,  preached  to  a 
large  congregation  from  i  Cor.  i.,  23,  "We  preach  Christ 
crucified,"  the  pastor  also  assisting  in  the  service.  On  the  follow 
ing  Sunday  Dr.  Macfadyen  was  the  preacher,  when  in  the  evening 
about  1,500  persons  were  present.  His  texts  were,  morning  :  "  Say 
not  thou,  what  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these  ?  for  thou  dost  not  enquire  wisely  concerning  this  "  ;  evening : 
"  And  another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life."  In 
the  afternoon  there  was  a  united  gathering  of  the  scholars  of 
St.  Helens,  Peasley  Cross,  and  Gerard's  Bridge,  when  Mr.  B.  L. 
Green,  of  Manchester,  gave  an  address.  The  re-opening  services 
were  continued  on  Sunday,  April  2yth,  when  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Pearson,  M.A.,  of  Liverpool,  was  the  preacher ;  on  Tuesday, 
April  29th.  when  an  organ  recital  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Best,  of 
Liverpool ;  and  were  brought  to  a  close  on  May  4th,  when  the 
Rev.  Professor  Scott,  LL.B.,  of  Lancashire  College,  was  the 
officiating  minister.  The  total  amount  raised  by  the  re-opening 
services  was  ^225. 

St.  Helens  Chapel  stands  in  a  busy  thoroughfare,  and  is  well 
situated  for  the  religious  requirements  of  the  town.  It  is  a  large 
brick  structure,  has  a  most  commanding  appearance,  and  stands  in 
the  centre  of  a  capacious  graveyard.  To  the  right  is  the  school,  a 

1  "St.  Helens  Congregational  Church  Manual,"  1884-5. 
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really  magnificent  edifice,  quite  collegiate  in  style.  Over  the 
chapel  doorway  is  the  following  inscription,  which  is  a  little  history 
of  itself :— 

Old  Chapel  1710,  New  Chapel  1826, 
Enlarged  1869,  Enlarged  1883. 

There  are  three  entrances  which  open  into  the  vestibule.  Two 
main  aisles  lead  up  to  the  pulpit,  and  between  them  and  on  each 
side  are  the  pews,  some  straight,  others  semi-circular,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  worshippers.  The  pews  are  all  open,  the  place 
is  well  lighted,  the  roof  is  divided  into  squares,  which,  being  taste 
fully  coloured,  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  The  pulpit  is  in  the 
platform  style,  behind  it  is  the  beautiful  organ  already  referred  to, 
and  below  is  the  communion  table,  but  there  is  no  communion 
pew  proper,  such  as  is  found  in  most  places  of  worship.  In  front 
of  the  pulpit  and  on  each  side  are  galleries  which  will  accommo 
date  persons  sufficient  to  fill  a  good-sized  chapel.  The  gallery 
front  is  peculiar,  being  made  of  a  kind  of  iron  net  work  and  not  of 
wood  as  is  commonly  the  case.  Large  as  the  chapel  is  it  is  so 
constructed  that  everybody  can  see  the  minister,  and  he  can  see 
everybody.  It  contains  sitting  accommodation  for  1,050  people. 
Several  handsome  tablets  adorn  the  walls  of  the  building,  erected 
in  memory  of  the  Cross,  Gamble,  Pilkington,  Grundy,  and  Marsh 
families. 

There  are  few  churches  that  can  present  a  more  worthy  and 
encouraging  history  than  the  St.  Helens  Church.  Covering  more 
than  two  centuries  that  history  tells  of  steady  growth,  faithful 
service,  and  loyalty  to  truth  all  the  way  through.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  old  Lancashire  Nonconformist  Churches  which  remained  true 
to  Evangelical  principles  during  the  theological  upheavals  of  the 
last  century.  Eight  ministers  only  have  been  here  since  the  erec 
tion  of  the  first  chapel  in  1710,  a  period  of  182  years,  making  the 
average  pastorate  twenty-two  and  three-quarter  years  in  length. 
On  the  completion  of  Mr.  Ward's  twenty-fifth  year  of  service  his 
church  commemorated  the  event  by  presenting  him  with  an  illumi 
nated  address  and  granting  him  a  six  months'  holiday.  Mr.  Ward 
preached  for  the  last  time  previous  to  entering  upon  his  well-earned 
rest,  on  Sunday  evening,  August  4th,  1889,  from  Phil,  ii.,  12,  13. 
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Mr.  Ward's  heroic  offer  of  himself  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society  for  service  in  India,  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
missionary  work,  deserves  to  be  permanently  recorded.  It  has 
been  already  noted  that  one  of  his  predecessors,  the  Rev.  John 
Edmonds,  was  a  returned  missionary;  and  though  his  life  was  spent 
at  home,  no  man  had  stronger  missionary  sympathies  than  his 
immediate  predecessor,  Doctor  Macfadyen;  consequently,  it  is 
perhaps  fitting  that  the  honour  should  be  reserved  for  this  church  of 
setting  an  example  of  Christian  sacrifice  and  chivalry  to  the  world 
in  the  person  of  its  present  minister.  Mr.  Ward  has  been  appointed 
to  Madras,  and  will  begin  his  labours  there  at  the  close  of  1892. 
It  is  an  indication  of  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
brethren  that  a  few  days  before  his  acceptance  for  foreign 
service  was  made  known  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union  for  1893.  Daring  the  last 
few  months  Mr.  Ward  has  been  assisted  in  his  work  by  the  Rev. 
A.  G.  Bridge,  from  Cheshunt  College,  who  has  recently  resigned. 

Connected  with  St.  Helens  Church  is  a  branch  at  Gerard's 
Bridge,  the  following  account  of  which  is  copied  from  the  "  St. 
Helens  Church  Manual"  for  1885  :— 

Originally  this  work  was  started  by  Messrs.  Evans  and  Riley,  in  a  room 
in  Mr.  Evans'  house  in  top  Albert  Street.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1872. 
The  blessing  attendant  on  this  new  work  (which  had  been  preceded  by  a 
short  term  of  cottage  meeting  service)  led  to  the  hire  of  two  small  cottages 
in  Victoria  Street.  With  a  band  of  willing  workers,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  N.  T.  Grey,  the  work  commenced  there  in  the  spring  of  1873.  Mr. 
File  was  appointed  to  the  same  in  March,  1874.  A  new  departure  became 
imperative  after  three  and  a  half  years,  and  on  the  I5th  of  October,  1876, 
a  new  erection,  at  a  cost  of  about  £700,  was  completed  and  opened  on  that 
date.  This  was  on  the  Lord's  Day.  The  morning  service  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  N.  T.  Grey;  afternoon,  Mr.  C.  Sharpies;  evening,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Pilkington.  For  the  next  seven  years  the  work  was  vigorously  carried 
forward,  with  continued  tokens  for  good,  and  the  general  attendance  in  the 
Sunday  School  and  adult  meetings  about  doubled  itself.  This  necessitated 
further  enlargement,  at  a  cost  of  about  ^570,  inclusive  of  painting  and 
general  repairs.  These  were  completed,  and  re-opening  services  were  held 
on  Sunday,  October  28th,  1883. 

In  1889  the  chapel  was  again  enlarged.  It  will  now  seat  400, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  White  is  in  charge.  Previous  to  him  the  Revs. 
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G.  Street  and  W.  Archer  laboured  here.  From  the  same  source 
comes  the  following  information  respecting  the  Cyril  Street 
Mission : — 

A  commencement  has  been  made  [written  in  1885]  in  Cyril  Street,  where 
two  houses  have  been  rented,  and  by  the  removal  of  walls  and  the  erection 
of  an  outside  staircase  have  been  converted  into  very  efficient  premises  for 
Mission  work.  The  lower  room  measures  28  feet  by  23  feet.  The  four 
upper  rooms  are  used  as  class  rooms.  The  work  commenced  on  October 
igth,  1884,  by  the  opening  of  a  Sunday  School,  when  fifty-five  children  were 
present.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  attendance  rose  to  eighty-eight. 
The  next  Sunday  it  was  one  hundred. 

This  has  since  developed  into  the  branch  interest  at  Knowsley 
Road,  where  a  Mission  Chapel,  capable  of  holding  300  people, 
was  completed  and  opened  for  worship  in  January,  1889.  The 
minister  in  charge  is  the  Rev.  D.  Clayton. 


II.— PEASLEY    CROSS    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 

ON  the  4th  of  October,  1864,  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
present  chapel  at  Peasley  Cross  was  laid  by  the  late  Richard 
Pilkington,  Esq.,  when  the  Rev.  John  Kelly,  of  Liverpool, 
"  delivered  an  appropriate  and  effective  address  on  church- 
building  generally."  The  opening  service  took  place  on  December 
5th  of  the  year  following.  At  a  meeting  held  on  June  5th,  1867, 
over  wrhich  the  Rev.  J.  Kelly  presided,  a  church  was  formed. 
Twelve  members  from  the  St.  Helens  Church,  one  from  West 
Bromwich,  and  one  from  Luton,  constituted  this  young  church, 
and  at  that  meeting  ten  candidates  were  proposed.  The  Rev.  W. 
G.  Horder,  from  Cheshunt  College,  became  the  minister  in  charge 
in  1866,  and  in  October,  1868,  he  resigned.  Shortly  afterwards 
Mr.  Horder  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  at  Tor 
quay,  Devon,  whence,  in  1873,  he  removed  to  Wood  Green, 
London,  where  he  continues  to  labour.  He  is  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  Hymnology,  and  his  hymn  book  recently  issued  is  in  use 
in  many  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  this  and  other  countries. 
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Soon  after  Mr.  Herder's  removal  from  Peasley  Cross,  in  June, 
1869,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  transfer  the  members  back  to 
St.  Helens,  and  since  that  time  the  two  churches  have  been 
worked  together.  In  August,  1870,  the  Rev.  W.  Axford  became 
the  minister.  He  was  born  at  Westbury,  Wilts,  in  1824,  and  when 
a  young  man  it  is  said  "he  gave  himself  to  Evangelistic  work  and 
laboured  zealously  as  a  home  missionary  in  Liverpool,  Prescot,  and 
Wandsworth."  He  received  his  ministerial  training  at  Cotton  End, 
and  in  1855  began  work  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Castle  Donington,  in  Derbyshire.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he 
removed  to  Clayton  West,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  ordained. 
After  seven  years  he  resigned  this  charge  and  became  minister  of 
the  united  churches  of  Lyme  Regis  and  Charmouth,  in  Dorsetshire. 
In  October,  1866,  he  had  charge  of  Lyme  Regis  alone,  the  two 
churches  having  agreed  to  separate,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1868  he 
removed  to  Collyhurst  Street,  Manchester,  leaving  in  1870  for 
Peasley  Cross.  It  was  during  his  ministry  that  the  new  building 
for  Sunday  School  work  was  erected,  the  memorial  stone  being 
laid  by  Richard  Pilkington,  Esq.,  of  Rainford  Hall.  The  school 
was  opened  in  1871.  Failing  health  brought  about  Mr.  Axford's 
resignation  in  1874,  and  retirement  from  the  ministry.  He  lived 
for  some  time  at  Southport,  and  also  at  Christchurch.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  2Qth  of  December,  1878.  About  the  middle  of 
1874  the  Rev.  Dorrall  Lee,  from  Airedale  College,  began  his 
labours  at  Peasley  Cross,  and  resigned  in  April,  1876,  having 
received  an  invitation  to  Uttoxeter,  in  Staffordshire.  In  1883  Mr. 
Lee  left  England  for  Michigan,  U.S.A.  His  successor  was  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Ritchie.  He  also  was  educated  at  Airedale  College,  and 
entered  the  ministry  in  1871.  His  first  charge  was  Harden,  near 
Bradford;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1877  he  settled  at  Peasley 
Cross.  In  June,  1883,  he  resigned  and  went  out  subsequently  to 
South  Africa.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the  English  Congregational 
Church  at  Queenstown,  in  that  country. 

A  third  Airedale  College  student  was  chosen  to  the  pastorate 
here  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bradbury,  who  began  his 
labours  in  October,  1883.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1876, 
settling  first  at  Horbury,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  remained  until  his 
removal  to  Peasley  Cross.  Mr.  Bradbury  resigned  in  1887,  and 
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went  out  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  still  labours  as  pastor  of  the 
Linwood  Congregational  Church,  Christchurch.  The  present 
minister,  Rev.  W.  R.  Parry,  was  educated  at  Lancashire  College, 
and  laboured  previously  about  four  years  at  Cockhedge,  Warring- 
ton,  entering  upon  his  duties  at  Peasley  Cross  in  1887.  He  makes 
the  sixth  pastor  since  the  church's  formation  twenty-five  years  ago, 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  mother  church  at  St.  Helens,  which, 
as  previously  noted,  has  seen  but  eight  ministers  in  the  coarse  of 
182  years. 

A  description  of  the  chapel  is  given  in  the  "  Congregational 
Year  Book"  for  1865,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  :— 

The  site  of  the  building  is  in  a  commanding  situation,  being  at  the  junction 
of  the  present  highway  and  a  proposed  new  street  almost  adjoining  Peasley 
Cross  Railway  Bridge.  The  structure,  which  comprises  a  nave  and  aisle, 
with  porch  and  tower  and  spire,  is  in  the  middle  pointed  Gothic  style  of 
architecture.  It  is  of  an  ornamental  character,  well  broken  up  by  a 
clerestory,  buttresses,  ashlar  bands,  and  elegantly  diapered  and  carved 
tower  and  spire.  The  accommodation,  with  ample  space  allowed  for  each 
sitter,  is  for  600  adults  and  150  children.  The  contract  has  been  taken  for 
^"3,000.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  architect. 


III.— NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

IN  the  life  of  the  Rev.  W.  Alexander  mention  is  made  of  an 
attempt  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Newton,  during  his  residence  at 
Prescot  from  1802  to  1811.  "I  knew,"  says  he,  "that  no 
Gospel  was  preached  there,  and  therefore  on  Sunday,  July  2yth, 
1806,  I  went  to  the  place,  after  preaching  at  home  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon.  Not  being  likely  to  obtain  any  house,  I  sent 
several  boys  to  inform  the  people  that  there  would  be  preaching 
immediately  at  the  cross.  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  cross,  and 
a  very  considerable  number  of  persons  soon  assembled."1  He 
further  tells  how  he  became  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 

1  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Alexander,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Alexander, 
p.  65. 
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a  "stout  looking  man,"  the  Newton  constable,  who,  in  a  com 
manding  voice,  told  him  to  "  come  down,"  and  eventually  pulled 
him  down  by  main  force.  Short  as  the  service  was  it  was  not 
without  effect.  Again,  during  his  residence  at  Leigh,  from  1811 
to  1825,  "  he  preached  at  Newton  three  times  every  fortnight  for 
several  years,  besides  paying  frequent  visits  to  distribute  tracts, 
and  to  call  on  the  people  in  their  own  houses ;  so  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  he  walked  a  thousand  miles  to  and  from  that 
town.1  Mr  Alexander  found  that  his  old  enemy  the  constable 
was  still  at  Newton  during  this  second  period  of  visitations,  but 
eventually  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  told  upon  him,  and  he 
became  a  regular  worshipper.  Probably  to  Mr.  Alexander  there 
fore  belongs  the  honour  of  introducing  the  Gospel  in  its  Congre 
gational  form  into  Newton.  After  his  removal  from  Leigh  to 
Churchtown,  in  1825,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  at 
Newton  for  a  few  years;  but  in  1836  the  work  was  quietly 
proceeding  in  the  shape  of  a  cottage  meeting  which  had  been 
begun  by  a  devout  Scotchman  engaged  at  the  glassworks. 
Messrs.  Waugh  and  Hoggatt,  officers  of  excise,  along  with  Mr. 
McColl,  lately  deceased  at  St.  Helens  at  an  advanced  age,  are 
named  as  early  friends  of  the  movement. 

Newton  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Lancashire  Congregational 
Union  Reports  in  1839,  and  in  connection  with  the  church  at 
Ashton-in-Makerfield.  The  Report  for  that  year  shows  that  a 
Mr.  Berry,  who  for  a  short  time  had  been  supplying  the  vacant 
pulpit  at  Ashton,  "  has  been  enabled  to  introduce  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  into  Newton,  with  pleasing  prospects  of  success." 
*'  The  house  in  which  the  worship  is  conducted,"  continues  the 
Report,  "  is  filled  to  overflowing,  with  nearly  a  hundred  attentive 
hearers."  Mr.  Berry  was  gone  from  Ashton  before  the  issue  of  the 
next  Report,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Spencer,  who 
became  pastor  in  August,  1839.  Besides  preaching  twice  on  a 
Sunday  at  Ashton,  in  the  evening  he  was  at  Newton.  The  Report 
for  1840  says  : — 

At  Newton  the  Divine  blessing  has  attended  the  attempt  recently  made 
to  introduce  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  in  a  most  marked  and  delightful 

1  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Alexander,"  p.  137. 
4 — 10 
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manner.  The  attendance  is  excellent,  and  there  being  several  persons  of 
wealth  and  influence  amongst  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  cause,  they  have 
resolved  to  build  a  chapel,  in  aid  of  which  desirable  object  funds  to  the 
amount  of  .£500  are  already  pledged  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Newton.  The  expense  is  estimated  at  about  ^"1,000.  The  congregation  is 
from  60  to  80.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  January  last  the  owner  of  tho 
house  in  which  the  preaching  is  held  at  Newton,  and  his  wife  were  admitted 
into  the  church  at  Ashton,  being  the  first  fruits  of  Newton  to  Christ.  Since 
February  i6th  there  has  been  preaching  in  the  morning  as  well  as  the  even 
ing,  at  Newton,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  requiring  it.  There 
seems  to  be  a  wide  and  effectual  door  now  opened  in  that  place  ;  all  that  is. 
required  is  a  suitable  labourer  to  enter  in,  and  a  Divine  blessing  to  rest  upon 
his  labours. 

That  passage,  though  somewhat  long,  is  very  interesting^ 
and  shows  us  the  work  of  Congregationalism  fairly  begun. 
With  Mr.  Spencer,  the  Ashton  minister,  we  have  no  further  con 
cern  ;  and  Newton  and  Golborne  appear  together,  and  separate 
from  Ashton  in  the  next  Report.  The  chapel  mentioned  in  the 
passage  just  cited  was  designed  by  Sir  James  Picton,  who  had 
an  early  connection  with  the  locality  through  his  mother,  Esther 
Allanson,  of  Haydock.  It  was  preceded  by  two  other  buildings 
which,  when  ready  for  roofing,  had  to  be  pulled  down,, 
owing  to  the  powerful  opposition  of  thethen  rector  of  Winvvick, 
and  others.  It  was  opened  for  worship  on  May  i2th,  1842,. 
by  the  Revs.  Dr.  Raffles  and  John  Kelly,  of  Liverpool,  and 
Dr.  Nolan,  of  Manchester.  On  the  i3th  of  December  following 
a  church  was  formally  constituted,  ten  members  being  dis 
missed  from  the  Ashton  Church  for  the  purpose,1  and  the  next 
day  the  first  minister  at  Newton,  the  Rev.  Robert  Massie,  was 
"  solemnly  recognised."  Mr.  Massie  had  commenced  his  labours 
here  on  the  2nd  of  October  previous.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
and  educated  for  the  ministry  in  the  University  there.  His 
brother  was  the  Rev.  Doctor  Massie,  of  Chapel  Street,  Salford, 
of  Anti-Cora  Law  League  fame.  After  completing  his  college 
course  he  spent  about  twelve  months  as  a  city  missionary  in 
Montrose,  being  afterwards  associated  for  a  few  months  in  work 
with  the  late  Dr,  Lindsay  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh.  His. 

1  Vide  ante  p.  56. 
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first  charge  was  at  Peterhead,  where  he  was  ordained  in  January, 
1839,  whence  he  removed  to  Newton.  In  addition  to  preaching 
in  the  chapel  at  Newton,  he  held  services  also  at  Vulcan  Foundry, 
where  he  had  an  attendance  of  100,  and  at  the  Chemical  Works, 
where  he  had  thirty-five.  About  this  time  Mr.  Evans  is  named  as 
generously  providing  "two  excellent  stoves"  for  the  chapel,  the 
attendance  at  which  because  of  its  coldness  during  the  severity  of 
the  winter  had  been  somewhat  checked.  It  will  be  appropriate  at 
this  point  to  devote  a  few  sentences  to  the  Evans  family,  so  long 
and  intimately  associated  with  Congregationalism  in  this  part  of 
Lancashire.  Richard  Evans,  Esq.,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of 
Richard  Evans  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  Haydock,  Ashton,  and  Edge 
Green  Collieries,  was  already  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
in  him  and  his  noole  wife  not  only  Congregationalism  but  the 
cause  of  religion  generally  found  whole-hearted  and  generous 
friends.  Their  sons — Joseph  Evans,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Hurst  House, 
Huyton,  who  died  May,  1889,  and  Josiah  Evans,  Esq.,  J.P.,  The 
Heyes.  Haydock,  who  died  June,  1873 — retained  through  life 
(heir  connection  with  this  church,  and  their  interest  in  work  of 
Christian  beneficence,  the  inspiration  of  which  came  from  father 
and  mother.  The  eldest  daughter  married  Richard  Pilkington, 
Esq.,  of  Windle  Hall,  and  her  Christian  culture  (tender  reminis 
cences  of  which  occur  in  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Macfadyen) l  was  a 
powerful  and  charming  influence  in  St.  Helens,  Farnworth  (near 
Widnes),  and  elsewhere.  She  is  represented  in  the  locality  still  by 
two  of  her  sons — W.  W.  Pilkington,  Esq.,  J.P.,  The  Hazells,  Huyton, 
and  Richard  Pilkington,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Rainford  Hall — who  uphold 
the  best  traditions  of  the  family  as  zealous  Christian  workers,  and  as 
men  of  high-minded  integrity.  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans,  daughter  of 
the  late  George  Hadfield,  M.P.,  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  church  at  Newton,  and  is  still  actively  engaged  in  its  work. 
Miss  Ruth  Evans,  Briars  Hey,  Rainhill,  another  daughter,  has 
recently  built  at  Rainhill  and  Haydock  Memorial  Churches  with 
manses  attached,2  and  is  widely  known  for  her  enthusiastic 
generosity  in  religion,  education,  and  philanthropy  in  Lancashire 

1  By  Dr.  Mackennal,  recently  published. 

2  Vide  p.  1 66. 
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and  in  North  Wales.  The  monument  of  Peterhead  granite,  so 
conspicuous  an  object  in  the  Newton  Congregational  Burial 
Ground,  bears  the  following  inscription  :— 

Erected  by  his  Workmen  as  a  Memorial  of  their  appreciation  of  him 
as  a  kind  friend  and  Christian  master. 

In  affectionate  remembrance  of 
RICHARD  EVANS,  Esq.,  of  Haydock. 

Born  21  June,  1778, 
Died  13  August,   1864. 

The  Reports  concerning  the  cause  at  Newton  contain 
nothing  but  encouragement  (except  that  a  burdensome  debt  was 
upon  the  building)  until  1849,  when  it  is  said  that  ''unhappy 
differences  in  the  church  here  have  impeded  the  prosperity  of  the 
cause,"  and  that  "the  pastor  has  accepted  another  charge."  This 
was  at  Atherstone,  in  Warwickshire,  where  he  continued  to  labour 
until  Saturday,  April  29th,  1863,  when  he  passed  away  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  Of  Mr.  Massie's  two  sons,  one  is  now  Pro 
fessor  John  Massie,  M.A.,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  and  the  other 
is  Mr.  Robert  Massie,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Mr.  Massie  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Davies.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  the  Rev.  Emmanuel  Davies,  of  Hanover,  near  Abergavenny, 
where  he  was  born  October  iyth,  1789.  In  1816,  along  with  his 
elder  brother,  Josiah  Davies,  he  was  admitted  a  student  into  the 
Western  Academy,  then  at  Axminster.  In  1821  he  settled  at 
Hazel  Grove,  near  Stockport,  and  soon  after  went  to  Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire,  where  he  was  ordained  September  5th,  1826.  His 
next  charge  was  Ludlow,  whence  in  1852  he  moved  to  Newton. 
He  remained  until  1857,  when  he  resigned  for  Hungerford,  Berk 
shire,  where  he  continued  to  labour  until  1865,  when  increasing 
age  and  infirmity  led  him  to  withdraw  from  the  ministry.  After  a 
very  short  sickness  he  died  November  7th,  1879,  at  Hereford,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one  years.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  his 
great-great-grandfather  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Phillips,  of  Pvvllheli, 
where  he  settled  in  1684,  and  who  died  in  1722.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Davies,  son  of  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Davies,  is  a  well-known  Man 
chester  merchant.  A  successor  to  Mr.  Davies  was  found  in  1857, 
in  the  Rev.  W.  Spencer  Ball.  He  was  born  in  London,  October 
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1 6th,  1815,  and  received  his  ministerial  training  at  the  Cotton  End 
Academy.  In  1845  he  was  ordained  at  Cadnam,  in  Hampshire, 
which  was  his  first  charge,  removing  after  about  two  years  to 
Havant,  in  the  same  county.  His  next  charge  was  Stainland,  in 
Yorkshire,  whence  he  came  to  Newton,  which  was  "  the  scene  of 
his  death.  At  the  early  age  of  forty-four  years  he  was  carried 
away  by  consumption,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1861,  dying  in 
perfect  peace."  The  present  minister,  Rev.  James  Allatt,1  from 
Lancashire  College,  began  duty  as  Mr.  Ball's  successor  in  1863. 
He  has  therefore  seen  nearly  thirty  years  of  service  here,  and  the 
venerable  Dr.  Thomas,2  of  Liverpool,  excepted,  who  is  the  pastor 
of  a  Welsh  congregation,  no  one  in  the  Liverpool  District  can  show 
a  longer  pastorate  than  Mr.  Allatt.  The  Rev.  George  Lord,  of 
Stanley,  near  Liverpool,  and  the  Rev.  John  Chater,  of  Southport, 
began  their  present  ministry  in  the  same  year  as  Mr.  Allatt,  and 
his  neighbour,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Ward,  of  St.  Helens,  a  year  later. 
Occupying  an  almost  unique  position  amongst  the  Congregational 
ministers  of  the  Liverpool  District,  he  certainly  does  occupy  such 
a  position  amongst  those  who  have  laboured  at  Newton.  His 
ministry  extends  considerably  over  half  of  the  period  that  the 
church  his  been  in  existence,  and  is  consequently  far  and  away 
the  longest  the  church  has  known.  In  these  days  of  short 
pastorates  it  is  worth  pointing  out,  when  the  opportunity  occurs, 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  live  long  and  happily  with  his 
people,  and  do  amongst  them  a  useful  work. 

The  growing  necessities  of  the  congregation  in  course  of  time 
made  the  little  chapel  of  1842,  which  accommodated  some  400 
persons,  give  way  to  the  present  structure,  which  seats  about  900. 
This  new  building  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  Wednesday, 
March  2oth,  1878,  and  the  following  descriptive  account  of  it  is 
copied  from  the  "Congregational  Year  Book"  for  1879  : — 

1  Mr.  Allatt,  whose  father  was  born  in  the  chapel-house  at  Forton,  near 
Garstang,  is  the  great-grandson  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Allatt,  for  several  years 
the  minister  of  that  place. 

2  Since   the   above  was    written    the  death  of    Dr.   Thomas  has   been 
announced.     The  sad  event  took  place  on  July  i4th  of  this  year,  at  Colwyn 
Bay,  where  he  was  staying  to  regain   his  health.     He  settled  in   Liverpool 
in  1845,  and  was  in  his  y2nd  year. 
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The  style  is  Gothic,  of  the  early  decorated  kind  ;  the  tower  and  spire,  143 
feet  high,  is  generally  and  deservedly  admired  ;  and  the  building  as  a  whole 
presents,  as  seen  from  the  railway,  a  very  fine  appearance.  In  the  interior 
the  woodwork  is  throughout  of  the  best  pitch-pine,  the  effect  of  which  in 
giving  a  warm  golden  colour  to  the  building  is  exceedingly  pleasing.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Hay,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  R.  Wells  and  Sons,  of  the  same  town ;  and  Mr.  J.  W  Randle,  the 
clerk  of  the  works.  Thq  entire  work,  including  the  adaptation  of  the  old 
building  to  Sunday  school  uses,  will  cost  upwards  of  ^"9,000. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  site  of  the  new  chapel  was  a  gift 
from  \V.  J.  Legh,  Esq.,  Lord  of  the  Manor.  When  it  was  opened 
there  was  a  mortgage  upon  it  of  ^£  1,200,  which  was  paid  off 
during  1890.  The  jubilee  of  the  Sunday  Schools  was  celebrated 
in  1891,  when  sermons  were  preached  on  Sunday,  June  28th,  by 
the  Rev.  James  Way  man,  of  London,  and  on  Tuesday  evening  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodrich,  of  Manchester,  on  which  occasions  old 
scholars  assembled  from  far  distant  places. 


IV.— PRESCOT  UNITARIAN  CHAPEL. 

IN  the  account  of  the  St.  Helens  Congregational  Church  the 
formation  of  a  Dissenting  interest  at  Prescot  is  briefly  named. 
Some  of  the  congregation,  finding  the  distance  to  St.  Helens  too 
far,  resolved  to  erect  a  building  nearer  hcme.  Accordingly,  about 
1756  or  1757,  when  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mercer  was  the  minister 
at  St.  Helens,  the  chapel  at  Prescot  was  erected.  The  withdrawal 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  congregation  for  the  formation  of 
this  new  interest  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  parent  church.  They, 
however,  "  entered  into  an  agreement,"  says  Dr.  Halley,  "  as 
honourable  to  themselves  as  it  was  gratifying  to  their  minister," 
by  which  he  should  not  suffer  pecuniarily.  Seventy-six  persons 
signed  a  document,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  :  — 

"  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  hereby  unani 
mously  promise  and  consent  with  each  other,  to  make  up  all  and 
every  deficiency  of  our  salary  and  benefit  to  our  present  honoured 
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and  worthy  minister,  Mr.  Mercer,  that  shall  or  may  arise  for,  or 
by  reason  of,  the  present  members  of  our  chapel  and  congregation 
at  St.  Helens-within-Hardshaw,  that  are  now  or  soon  for  separating 
themselves  from  us,  in  order  for  the  joining  of  a  congregation  at 
Prescot.  As  witness  our  hands,  February  29th,  1756."  [Here 
follow  the  signatures.] l 

Few  records  of  this  place  have  been  preserved,  consequently  a 
complete  history  is  not  possible,  and  I  regret  that  what  follows  is 
so  imperfect.  There  is  no  list  of  ministers  in  existence,  and  the 
names  given  below  have  been  gathered  from  various  sources,  but 
principally  from  the  tombstones  in  and  around  the  chapel. 
Probably  the  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Holland,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Holland,  of  Wem,  and  brother  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Holland,  of  Bolton.  He  was  admitted  a  student  of  Dr.  Dodd- 
ndge's  Academy,  at  Northampton,  in  1750,  having  as  fellow 
students  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robins,  afterwards  tutor  of  the 
Daventry  Academy,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Procter,  father  of  one  of 
the  Prescot  ministers.  On  the  removal  of  the  academy  from 
Northampton  to  Daventry,  after  Dr.  Doddridge's  death,  in  1751, 
he  was  transferred  thither,  and  consequently  completed  hts  minis 
terial  training  under  Dr.  Caleb  Ashworth.  His  first  settlement 
was  Prescot,  but  how  long  he  remained  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  He  removed  to  Ormskirk,  where  it  is  said  that  he 
laboured  until  his  death.2 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Gardner  is  also  named  as  one  of  the  Prescot 
ministers.  He  was  at  Park  Lane,  near  Wigan,  from  1721  to  1724. 
In  Miall's  "  Yorkshire  Congregationalism  "  appears  the  following 
in  the  account  of  the  Low  Row  Presbyterian  Chapel : — 

1  Halley's  "  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  324, 
note. 

2  In  the  "Monthly  Repository"  for  1808  is  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Holland,  at  Ormskirk,  on  Saturday,  Dec.  13,  1807.     "  Her  inoffensive 
conduct  during  a  life  of  more  than  seventy  years  ;  her  readiness  to  sacrifice 
her  own  ease  and  comfort  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  the  afflicted,  and 
the  tranquil  composure  of  a  pious  Christian  who  went  about  doing  good," 
it  is  said,  "  will  easily  be  remembered  by  her  friends.     After  a  paralytic 
stroke  she  lingered  for  a  week  without  much  pain,  and  then  died  as  placidly 
as  she  had  lived." 
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"  Rev.  Timothy  Gardner,  a  pupil  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon,  White- 
haven,  from  St.  Helens.  He  died  in  1765,  Aet.  73.  Probably 
an  Arian."1 

St.  Helens  must  mean  Prescot,  near  St.  Helens.  Mr.  Gardner 
was  never  minister  at  St.  Helens.  At  what  time  he  was  stationed 
at  Prescot  I  do  not  know,  but  probably  it  was  immediately  after 
Mr.  Holland. 

The  next  known  minister  is  the  Rev.  Samuel  Park.2  The  only 
information  I  have  of  him  is  contained  in  the  following  inscription 
upon  a  small  brass  plate  in  the  chapel  : — 

In  this  aisle,  opposite  the  pulpit,  lies  interred 

The  body  of  the 

Rev.  Mr.  SAMUEL  PARK, 

Several  years  minister  in  this  place. 

He  dyed,  lamented  by  the  congregation  whereof  he  was  pastor, 

and  by  all  his  friends, 

The   ayth   of    October,    1775, 

Aged  Seventy-two  years.3 

In  the  aisle  of  the  chapel  also  is  a  tombstone  to  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  John  Wilding,  "  late  minister  of  this  congregation, 
who  died  i2th  February,  1781."  He  was  educated  at  Daventry 
Academy,  and  afterwards  at  Warrington,  holding  pastorates  at 
Elswick,  in  Lancashire,  Congleton,  and  Derby,  removing  from  this 
place,  probably  to  Prescot,4  in  1776. 

The  Rev.  David  Jones  succeeded  in  1783.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cardigan,  and  was  educated  at  Caimarthen  College,  settling  first 
at  Evesham,  whence  he  removed  after  a  brief  pastorate  to  Prescot. 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  December,  1798,  and  was  interred  on  the 

1  P.  312. 

2  Vide  ante  p.  47. 

3  Was  this  any  relation  to  Samuel  Park,  who  married  Elizabeth  Heywood, 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Heywood,  of  Ormskirk  ?     I  am  inclined 
to  think  so.     Members  of  the  Park  family  appear   at   Ormskirk  in   1747,  one 
of  whom,  Mary  Park,  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Crane,  for  a  few 
years  Dissenting  minister  at  Norwich  (vide  p.  192  ;  also  "Memorials  of  the 
Crane  Family,"  reprinted  from  the  Preston  Guardian  in  1877,  p.  15). 

4  Vide  vol.  i.,  p.  88,  of  this  work  for  further  information  respecting  Mr. 
Wilding. 
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last  day  of  that  year  in  the  graveyard  of  the  chapel,  his  funeral 
sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Houghton,  who  succeeded 
him.  The  following  inscription  is  taken  from  his  tombstone  : — 

In  memory  of 

The  late  Rev.  DAVID  JONES, 

Late  minister  of  this  congregation,  near  16  years, 

Who  departed  December  2yth,  1798, 

Aged  Fifty-eight  years. 

JANE  JONES, 

Departed  February  19,  1800, 

Aged  Sixty-two. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Houghton  follows.  He  was  a  native  of  Chow- 
bent,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Manchester  Academy,  September 
7th, '17 89,  leaving  in  June,  1792.  He  was  afterwards  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  settled  at  Prescot  in  the  beginning  of 
1799.  He  remained  here  until  his  death,  in  1813,  and,  like  his 
predecessors,  found  a  last  resting  place  in  the  graveyard  of  the 
chapel.  From  his  tombstone  the  following  is  taken  : — 

Here  lie  the  remains  of 

The  late  Rev.  PETER  HOUGHTON, 

Who  departed  this  life,  on  the  i8th  day  of  August,  1813, 

Aged  Forty-three  years, 
And  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  ministry  to  this  congregation  ; 

And  also  the  remains  of 

MARY  ELIZABETH  HOUGHTON, 

Daughter  of  the  above  Peter  Houghton.  and  Mary,  his  wife, 

Who  died  on  the  i6th  day  of  March,  1830, 

In  the  Twenty-first  year  of  her  age. 

In  addition  to  his  ministerial  duties,  Mr.  Houghton  taught  a 
school,  respecting  which  is  an  interesting  passage  in  the  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Alexander,"  at  that  time  the  Congregational 
minister  at  Prescot : — 

In  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  we,  the  two  boys  [Mr.  Alexander's  sons], 
went  to  a  school  which  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Houghton,  who 
was  the  minister  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Chapel  in  the  town,  a  good  scholar 
and  a  good  teacher,  though  he  used  the  cane  rather  too  freely  for  our  liking. 
We  began  Latin  with  the  Eton  Grammar,  which,  however  classical,  is  scarcely 
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simple  enough  for  a  first  book.     We  had,  however,  to  learn  it — accidence, 
prosody,  and  "  swinetax,"  as  we  called  it,  included."  l 

Mr.  Houghton  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William  Tullidelph 
Procter,  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Procter,2  of  Oldbury,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester.  He  was  educated  at  Northampton,  and 
laboured  successively  at  Ilminster,  in  Somersetshire  ;  Burton,  in 
Staffordshire;  and  Dean  Row,  in  Cheshire.  It  is  said  that  he 
minstered  at  the  latter  place  eleven  years  without  "  witnessing  any 
gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  his  hearers,"  and  so  he 
removed  to  Prescot  in  1814.  His  death  took  place  on  the  2ist 
of  January,  1826,  at  the  age  of  forty-six  years,  and  he  found 
interment  in  the  Prescot  Chapel  yard.  In  the  same  grave  are  the 
"remains  of  Martha  Procter,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
Procter,3  of  Stafford,  who  died  the  2ist  of  May,  1832,  aged 
eighty-one  years." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  gentleman  who  preached 
Mr.  Procter's  funeral  sermon  was  again  appointed  successor.  This 
was  the  Rev.  Gilbert  William  Elliott,  who  was  educated  at  Hoxton 
Academy,  being  whilst  a  student  there  Calvinistic  in  his  opinions. 
His  change  to  Unitarianism  was  largely  owing  to  his  "  enjoying 
frequent  opportunities  of  listening  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Belsham, 
who  officiated  at  Essex  Street  Chapel."4  His  first  charge  was 
Fulwood,  near  Sheffield,  whence  he  removed  to  Risley,  near 
Warrington.  His  son  writes  : — 

A  pressing  invitation  from  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  assembling  at 
Blackwater  Street,  Rochdale,  induced  him  to  quit  Risley,  after  faithfully 
performing  the  duties  of  his  office  there  for  the  space  of  about  five  years. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Rochdale  abounds  with  romantic  scenery,  and  my 
late  father  took  up  his  abode  at  an  ancient  mansion,  Oakenrod  Hall,  com 
manding  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  landscape,  and  distant  from  the 
town  three  quarters  of  a  mile.5 

1  P.  74- 

-  An  account  of  the   Rev.   Wm.   Procter   is   given    in    the   "  Monthly 
Repository,"  for  1814,  p.  247. 

3  Probably  the  uncle  of   the    Rev.   W.   T.   Procter.     Vide  "  Christian 
Reformer,"  for  1852,  p.  617. 

4  "Christian  Reformer"  for  1848,  p.  701. 

5  Ibid. 
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After  a  ministry  at  Rochdale  of  about  twelve  years  he  removed 
in  1826  to  Prescot,  where  he  laboured  until  his  death.  He  was 
interred  in  the  aisle  of  Prescot  Chapel,  and  the  following  inscrip 
tion  appears  upon  his  tombstone  :— 

Here  repose  the  remains  ot 

SUSAN  ELLIOTT, 
Who  died  October  2oth,  1836, 

Aged  55  years  ; 

THE  REVEREND  GILBERT  WILLIAM   ELLIOTT, 

Minister  to  this  congregation  for  21  years, 

Died  December  2Oth,  1847, 

Aged  66  years. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Hardy  succeeded  in  1848,  and  laboured  here 
until  his  death  in  1869.  In  the  chapel  is  a  tablet  erected  to  his 
memory,  from  which  I  copy  as  follows  : — 

In  memory  of 

THE  REV.  ALFRED  HARDY, 

Who  was  for  more  than  21  years  the  minister  of  this  chapel, 
Who  died  3oth  June,  1869, 

Aged  75  years. 

He  was  a  learned  and  useful  member  of  society, 
"  A  man  in  whom  there  was  no  guile," 

A  master  of  many  languages, 
And  a  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  1870  the  Rev.  William  Anneto  Pope  began  his  ministry  at 
Prescot,  which  continued  only  until  1873.  He  was  killed  by 
falling  from  a  cliff  during  his  holiday  at  "The  Lakes."  After  Mr. 
Pope  the  chapel  was  closed  for  two  years.  In  1875  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Jones  began  duty  here,  and  continued  until  1879,  when  he 
resigned.  He  is  now  resident  without  charge  at  Whitworth  Park, 
Manchester,  and  to  his  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  several  items  of 
information  contained  in  this  sketch.  After  his  retirement  the 
chapel  was  closed,  and  it  remains  so  until  the  present  time. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  building  was  erected  about 
1756  to  accommodate  those  worshippers  at  St.  Helens  Chapel  who 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prescot.  The  statement  in  the 
"  Manchester  Socinian  Controversy"  that  it  "  is  of  orthodox  origin"1 
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is  therefore  correct.  At  what  period  Arianism  was  introduced 
is  not  known,  though  probably  it  would  be  towards  the  close  of 
last  century,  when  the  Congregational  Church  at  Prescot  was 
established.  The  chapel,  which  is  an  oblong,  brick  building,  of  a 
moderate  size,  is  situated  in  Atherton  Street,  and  is  already 
beginning  to  have  a  dilapidated  appearance.  Four  steps  that  look 
well  worn  lead  up  from  the  street  to  the  wooden  doors,  which  open 
into  the  graveyard  in  front  of  the  chapel.  It  lies  with  its  long 
side  to  the  street,  has  two  entrances,  four  windows  above  and  two 
below  between  the  doors.  Three  solitary  trees  of  considerable 
size  and  age  in  the  graveyard  carry  the  mind  back  to  times  when 
the  surroundings  of  the  chapel  were  different  from  what  they  are 
to-day.  Internally  there  is  not  much  that  is  noteworthy,  except 
the  tombstones  and  tablets  of  the  different  ministers  who  have 
laboured  here.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  pointing  out  that  out  of  the 
eleven  ministers  who  are  known  to  have  been  at  Prescot  Chapel 
since  its  commencement  in  1756,  seven  are  interred  either  within 
the  chapel  or  in  the  graveyard  close  by — a  fact  the  like  of  which  I 
have  not  previously  met  with  in  my  researches.  There  are  two  aisles 
in  the  chapel,  the  pews  are  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  the  pulpit  hangs 
against  one  of  the  walls,  and  within  as  well  as  without  Time's  hand 
is  making  itself  felt.  There  is  a  gallery  over  the  doorway.  This 
was  erected  during  the  present  century  by  the  proprietors  of  a 
sailcloth  manufactory  in  Prescot,  to  accommodate  their  workpeople 
and  apprentices.  The  Registers  were  taken  to  Somerset  House 
during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Elliott.  There  are  two  volumes — viz  , 
(i)  Births  and  Baptisms,  1776-1837  ;  (2)  Burials,  1786-1836. 
Amongst  the  list  of  recipients  from  the  Lady  Hewlcy  Fund, 
according  to  the  half-yearly  distribution,  May  i3th.  1830,  is  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Elliott,  the  Prescot  minister,  with  ^5.  Previous  to 
the  closing  of  the  chapel  the  congregation  had  got  reduced  to 
two  or  three  individuals  ;  and  the  prospect  of  its  being  re-opened 
seems  now  even  more  distant  than  it  was  on  the  closing  day. 
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V.— PRESCOT  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

THE  "-Lancashire  Congregational  Calendar"  gives  the  date  of  the 
church's  foundation  at  Prescot  as  1795,  and  the  erection  of  the 
chapel  as  1878.  The  latter  date  refers,  of  course,  to  the  present 
building,  which  has  superseded  one  very  much  older,  and  the 
former  date  may  be  considered  approximately  correct.  The  origin 
of  Congregationalism,  however,  in  this  place  is  involved  in 
obscurity,  all  documents  of  any  age  having  disappeared.  Dr. 
Halley  does  not  even  mention  this  church.  In  the  previous  sketch 
it  was  hinted  that  possibly  Congregationalism  at  Prescot  was  due  to 
the  appearance  of  Unitarianism  in  the  older  Nonconformist  interest 
at  Atherton  Street.  In  this  way  came  into  being  most  of  the 
Congregational  churches  of  a  century  ago,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  assumed  that  such  was  the 
case  here.  In  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  1805  it  is  recorded, 
"  we  can  discover  no  traces  of  the  period  when  the  gospel  was 
preached  in  its  purity  in  this  town  till  within  a  very  few  years 
past."1  That  being  so,  this  second  Dissenting  interest  was  com 
menced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  found  no  satis 
faction  in  the  earlier  one.  That  the  origin  of  Congregationalism 
here  must  be  placed  somewhere  towards  the  last  century  is  certain. 
In  the  list  of  "  Non-parochial  Registers,"  issued  in  1841,  appears 
"  Prescot,  New  Road  Ebenezer  Chapel "  with  Thomas  Rogers  as 
minister.  The  date  of  the  church's  foundation  is  given  as  1798 
not  1795,  and  its  Birth  and  Baptismal  Register  extends  from  1799 
to  1837.  The  first  minister  of  this  new  congregation  was  the  Rev. 
W.  Alexander.  His  first  visit  to  the  Prescot  people  is  thus  referred 
to  in  the  "Memoirs"  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  John  Alexander.  "My 
father,"  says  he,  "preached  there  on  the  last  Sabbath  in  1800  to  a 
congregation  which  had  recently  begun  to  meet  in  the  Assembly 
Room.  He  remained  over  the  two  following  Sabbaths  and  then 
returned  to  Lancaster."2  On  the  first  Sunday  in  1802  he  again 
visited  Prescot,  and,  after  having  "supplied  the  pulpit  for  several 
weeks,  he  received  a  unanimous  invitation  from  the  recently 
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formed  church  to  become  their  pastor."  This  invitation  he 
accepted,  and  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1802,  he  preached  his  first 
sermon  to  the  congregation  in  the  pastoral  capacity.  At  this  point 
we  must  pause  for  a  moment.  The  passage  given  above  from  Mr. 
Alexander's  life  tells  us  where  the  Congregationalists  first  worshipped. 
It  was  in  the  Assembly  Room— the  chapel  was  not  erected  until 
some  eleven  years  later.  In  1802  also  it  is  said  that  the  church 
had  only  been  "recently  formed."  That  suggests  that,  whilst  the 
Congregationalists  may  have  had  worship  amongst  themselves  in 
1795.  that  date  is  a  little  too  early  for  the  formation  of  the  church 
as  stated  by  the  Calendar.  At  this  point,  too,  it  will  be  appropriate 
to  give  a  few  particulars  about  the  previous  history  of  this  good 
man — the  first  of  the  Prescot  pastors  who  for  half  a  century  was  a 
name  and  power  in  Lancashire  Congregationalism.  He  was  born 
in  Chapel-rosan,  parish  of  Stoneykirk,  Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  on 
February  2ist,  1763.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he  walked  from 
Glasgow  to  Lancaster  (a  distance  of  170  miles)  whither  his  elder 
brother,  John  Alexander,  had  preceded  him.  He  arrived  there  on 
August  1 7th,  1783,  and  worked  for  some  time  in  a  carpenter's 
shop  with  William  Whewell,  father  of  the  celebrated  Cambridge 
Professor.  Eventually  he  joined  the  High  Street  Congregational 
Church,  Lancaster,  of  which  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Charrier  was  minister, 
and  shortly  afterwards  began  to  preach  in  the  villages  round  about 
the  town.  He  was  accustomed  to  walk  thirty-two  miles  on  the 
Sunday  and  preach  four  times.  This  was  the  only  kind  of  training 
he  had  had  for  ministerial  duty  when  he  came  to  Prescot  as  pastor 
in  1802.  Mr.  Alexander  was  not  ordained  until  October  23rd, 
1805,  at  which  service  the  Rev.  Wm.  Roby,  of  Manchester,  g;ive 
the  introductory  discourse  on  the  nature  of  a  Christian  church,  the 
Rev.  I.  Sharp,  of  St.  Helens,  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  the 
Rev.  P.  S.  Charrier  gave  the  charge  from  2  Tim.,  ii.,  21,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Ralph,  of  Liverpool,  preached  to  the  people  from 
i  Th^ss.  v.  13.  It  is  recorded  that  "the  Methodists  very  liberally 
granted  the  use  of  their  chapel  for  the  services  of  the  day."1  At 
the  time  of  Mr.  Alexander's  settlement  at  Prescot  the  state  of 
society  was  "  lamentably  low  and  demoralised.  Spirituous  liquors 

1  u  Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1805,  p.  615. 
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were  kept  in  most  of  the  houses,  and  freely  used  as  a  beverage. 
.  Much  sensuality,  as  well  as  intemperance,  prevailed 
among  the  working  classes,  and  the  language  of  young  women, 
even  in  the  public  streets,  was  in  the  highest  degree  disgusting  and 
polluting.  The  vulgar  and  cruel  sport  of  cock-fighting  was,  if 
possible,  exceeded  by  that  of  bull-baiting,  which  was  to  the 
multitude  a  most  attractive  and  exciting  amusement,  and  the 
more  fierce  and  terrible  the  antagonism  between  the  infuriated  bull 
and  the  merciless  dogs,  the  louder  became  the  shout  of  savage  joy 
from  the  men  and  women  that  mingled  in  the  crowd."1  Yet 
amidst  these  conditions  his  labours  were  not  in  vain ;  and  many  of 
the  villages  around  obtained  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  through 
his  instrumentality.  He  concluded  a  useful  ministry  here  by 
preaching  his  farewell  sermon  on  November  i8th,  1810,  from 
Acts  xx.,  26-27.  His  next  charge  was  Leigh,  where  he  lost  his 
wife  on  Sunday  evening,  February  2oth,  1814,  who  for  a  long  time 
"  had  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  right  arm,  occasioned  by  a 
fall,  and  severe  surgical  operations."  His  subsequent  career  has 
already  been  given  in  the  account  of  Leigh  Congregationalism.2 

A  few  months  after  Mr.  Alexander's  removal  from  Prescot  the 
chapel  was  erected.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Spencer,  of  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday,  July  3oth,  1811,  just 
six  days  before  his  death,  who  delivered  an  address  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  "  in  presence  of  a  large  assembly."  It  was  opened  for 
worship  on  December  3ist,  1811,  when  the  Revs.  P.  S.  Charrier, 
Mark  Wilks,  Samuel  Bradley,  and  Joseph  Fletcher,  M.A.,  took 
part  in  the  service.  A  successor  to  Mr.  Alexander  was  found  in 
the  Rev.  Rupert  Atkinson,  though  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry  here  is  not  known.  He  was,  however,  ordained  on 
September  2oth,  1813,  when  the  Rev.  A.  Steill,  of  Wigan, 
"addressed"  the;minister  from  2  Cor.,  v.,  19;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  the  people  from  i  Thess.,  v.,  12,  13  ;  and  the 
Rev.  M.  Fisher,  of  Liverpool,  preached  in  the  evening.  Other 
ministers  assisting  were  the  Revs.  I.  Sharp,  St.  Helens  ;  R.  M. 
Griffiths,  VVarrington ;  J.  Toothill,  Rainford ;  and  James  Helms-- 

1  "  Memoirs,"  p.  72. 

2  Vide  ante  p.  118. 
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ley,  Warrington.  "  The  services,"  says  the  Evangelical  Magazine 
for  1812,  "were  well  attended,  and  it  proved  a  most  happy  day. 
The  prospect  in  this  once  benighted  place  is  at  present  very 
encouraging.  From  the  exertions  of  a  few  pious  individuals  a 
church  has  been  established,  and  a  commodious  chapel  built  .  .  . 
and  it  is  expected  that  galleries  must  soon  be  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  hearers."1  In  1815  Prescot  came  upon  the 
funds  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union,  and  was  helped  to 
the  extent  of  ^30.  A  like  sum  was  voted  at  the  Union  meeting 
\\  April,  1816,  "Messrs.  Charrier  and  Raffles  having  each 
engaged  to  preach  there  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  Lord's 
Dav  once  a  fortnight  alternately  ;  and  by  this  expedient,  to  afford 
Mr.  Atkinson  an  opportunity  of  itinerating  at  those  times  in  the 
neighbourhood."2  Mr.  Atkinson  accordingly  conducted  services 
at  Rainhill  Stoops,  Whiston,  Eccleston,  Tarbock,  and  other  such 
places.  According  to  the  Report  for  1817  Mr.  Atkinson's  indis 
position,  and  "  the  afflictions  of  his  family,"  prevented  him  from 
itinerating  as  had  been  his  wont.  He  was  gone  from  Prescot 
before  the  issue  of  the  Report  for  1819,  and  it  is  said  that  "the 
interest  continues  in  a  very  low  state ;  and  without  further  assist 
ance  it  is  feared  they  cannot  have  constant  preaching."  In  1819 
the  Rev.  C.  Whitworth,3  from  Idle  Academy,  was  engaged  to 
preach  at  Woolton  and  other  places,  and  by  the  "  gratuitous 
assistance  of  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  he  was  enabled  to  extend  his 
Sabbath  Day  labours  to  Prescot."  This  arrangement,  however,  did 
not  continue  for  more  than  a  year  or  so,  and  according  to  the 
Report  for  1822  Mr.  Brown,  a  linen  manufacturer,  and  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  "  the  weeping  prophet,"  often  did  duty  in 
the  pulpit  at  Prescot,  and  as  a  result  the  interest  was  "  beginning 
to  revive.'3  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Rev.  C.  Holgate,  from 
Airedale  College,  was  appointed  minister.  He  remained  only  a 
short  time,  and  was  subsequently  at  Horsley-on-Tyne.  He  was  the 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Holgate,  and  related,  I  imagine,  to  the 
Rev.  John  Holgate,  of  Orrell.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Rogers 

1  P.  430. 

-  Lancashire  County  Union  Report  for  the  year  ending  April,  1816. 
3  Mr.  Whitworth  was  subsequently  at  Shelley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  the 
father  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  of  Manchester. 
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followed  ia  1826.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  labours  in  seeking 
to  carry  the  Gospel  into  the  neighbouring  villages,  as  well  as  build 
up  his  own  church.  During  his  ministry  in  1836  new  galleries 
were  erected  in  the  chapel,  the  money  for  which  he  collected  in 
part  amongst  friends  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  St.  Helens,  and 
Warrington.  He  remained  until  1845,  when  he  resigned,  and 
subsequently  became  pastor  of  Salem  Chapel,  Warrington.1  His 
is  by  far  the  longest  pastorate  which  the  church  has  known.  The 
Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  B.A.,  who  had  been  trained  at  Highbury  College, 
settled  at  Prescot  in  1845.  His  ordination  took  place  on  the  2ist 
of  January  of  the  following  year.  The  County  Union  Report  for 
1846  states  that  "the  cause  at  this  place  has  for  a  long  time  been 
in  a  stationary  condition,"  but  that  Mr.  Grant  has  entered  upon 
his  labours  "  with  good  prospects  of  success."  Mr.  Grant,  how 
ever,  remained  only  a  short  time,  removing  to  Birmingham  in 
1847.  Subsequently  he  was  at  Sheffield,  where  he  laboured 
for  many  years.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  most  popu 
lar  and  able  lecturers  of  the  time  against  the  State  Church,  but 
eventually  he  made  overtures  to  that  church,  and  was  welcomed 
therein,  in  whose  communion  he  died  recently.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Searle,  who  had  been  educated  at  Hoxton  Academy,  and  had 
previously  laboured  in  Essex,  succeeded  Mr.  Grant  in  1848.  He 
was  in  declining  health  when  he  came  to  Prescot,  and  died  June, 
1850,  "much  beloved  and  deeply  regretted  by  the  people.  He 
was  followed  in  October  of  the  same  year  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Sturgess.  He  entered  the  ministry,  according  to  the  "  Con 
gregational  Year  Book,"  in  1824,  but  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  Congregational  ministers  previous  to  his  settle 
ment .  at  Prescot.  In  1853  he  left  Prescot  for  Droylsden,  near 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  was  afterwards  for  several  years  at 
Uppermill,  Saddleworth,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1869  he  withdrew  from 
the  ministry.  His  successor  was  not  appointed  until  1858,  when 
the  Rev.  W.  Chapman,  who,  like  Mr.  Sturgess,  had  been  trained 
partly  in  private,  and  afterwards  in  Owens  College,  settled  here. 
His  ordination  took  place  on  the  25th  of  April,  1859,  when  the 
following  ministers  assisted  in  the  service  : — Revs.  W.  Roaf,  of 

1  Vide  p.  245. 
4— ii 
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Wigan,  delivered  the  introductory  address ;  J.  Simson  asked  the 
usual  questions  ;  W.  Harcus  offered  the  ordination  prayer  ;  R.  M, 
Davies,  of  Oldham,  gave  the  charge  to  the  minister ;  Dr.  Raffles, 
of  Liverpool,  preached  in  the  evening  to  the  people  ;  and  other 
parts  of  the  service  were  taken  by  the  Revs.  E  L.  Adams,  E. 
Giles,  and  J.  Brown,  B.A.  In  1864  Mr.  Chapman  left  Prescot  for 
Pangbourne,  in  Berkshire.  He  is  now  living  without  charge  at 
Handsworth,  near  Birmingham.  No  appointment  was  made  until 
1870,  though  a  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  named  as  a  frequent  supply.  In 
that  year  the  Rev.  William  Dick  began  his  labours  here.  During 
his  ministry  the  present  chapel  was  erected.  The  following 
description  of  the  new  building  is  copied  from  the  "  Congregational 
Year  Book"  for  1879:— 

The  new  church,  which  has  been  built  in  Willis'  Park,  Prescot,  was 
formally  opened  with  dedicatory  services  on  Tuesday,  July  i6th,  1878. l  The 
new  building,  which  is  conspicuously  situated  on  one  of  the  highest  sites  in 
the  town,  has  an  agreeable  external  appearance,  which  will  be  further  im 
proved  when  the  architect's  intentions  are  fully  carried  out  by  the  erection  of 
a  spire.  The  interior  is  lofty  and  light.  It  will  afford  accommodation  for 
350  persons,  and  the  building  is  so  constructed  that,  if,  in  future,  more 
accommodation  should  be  required,  a  gallery  can  be  added.  The  building,, 
which  has  been  erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  Ridsdale,  of  Rainhill,  is  in  the 
approved  Gothic  style  ;  the  front  and  main  entrance  being  Gothic-headed, 
and  the  windows  are  of  Gothic  tracery.  The  front  of  the  church  is  of  York 
shire  shoddy  stone,  dressed  with  red  ashlar,  the  side  walls  being  of  brick. 
Total  cost,  £2,400. 

At  the  close  of  1879  Mr.  Dick  resigned,  being  then  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year.  He  is  now  resident  at  Warrington  without  charge.  The 
Rev.  James  Johnston,  from  Lancashire  College,  entered  upon  the 
the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  December,  1881.  In  1883  a  debt  of 
^450  was  removed  from  the  building,  and  two  years  later,  by  means 
of  a  bazaar,  nearly  ^"200  was  realised  and  devoted  to  the  beautifying 
of  the  chapel  and  to  alterations  in  the  school.  In  1888  Mr.  Johnston 
resigned,  and  since  then  he  has  been  resident  at  Bolton  without 
pastoral  charge.  He  is  the  author  of  a  "  Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Best,"  late  Congregational  minister  of  Mawdsley  Streetr 

1  The  preacher  was  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  of  London,  whose  father, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Rogers,  was  one  of  the  early  ministers  here. 
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Bolton,  from  whose  church  Mr.  Johnston  was  sent  to  college,  and 
whose  daughter  he  married.  The  Rev.  A.  N.  Gilmore,  from  the 
Yorkshire  United  College,  entered  upon  duty  in  1889. 

The  chapel  of  1812,  which,  according  to  the  "Calendar,"  would 
seat  about  450  persons,  was  used  as  a  Sunday  School  until  the 
erection  of  the  present  school  building,  which  was  opened  on 
January  3rd  of  this  year,  and  towards  which  Miss  Ruth  Evans 
contributed  most  generously.  The  new  chapel  is  a  short  distance 
from  the  old  one,  and  is  in  Atherton  Street,  a  few  ^rds  lower  down 
than  the  Unitarian  Chapel.  Connected  with  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Prescot  until  recently  was  The  Holt  Mission  Station, 
where  much  useful  work  has  been  done,  and  which  has  developed 
into  the  Rainhill  Congregational  Church.  It  has  been  noted  that 
the  church  received  help  from  the  Union  Funds  in  1815,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  more  or  less  a  recipient. 


VI.— HUYTON  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

THE  township  of  Huyton  is  about  two  miles  from  Prescot  and 
seven  from  Liverpool.  Its  Parish  Church,  from  which  the  Rev. 
William  Bell,  M. A.,  "a  great  scholar  and  a  good  orator," l  was 
ejected  in  1662,  sixty  years  ago  was  described  as  an  ancient 
ts  structure  with  a  square  tower/'  which  "  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
Burscough."2  After  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  by 
Henry  VIIL,  the  patronage  of  the  church  passed  into  various 
hands,  and  is  now  vested  with  the  Earl  of  Derby,  whose  family 
attend  religious  services  here.  Sixty  years  ago  the  population  of 
the  township  was  863,  but  it  has  grown  rapidly  during  recent 
years,  and  is  "now  an  opulent  suburb  of  Liverpool.'**  Congrega 
tionalism  here  is  quite  modern,  yet  it  is  much  older  than  the 
figures  in  the  "  Lancashire  Congregational  Union  Calendar " 
indicate.  As  with  so  many  other  places  in  this  division  of 

1  Calamy's  "  Nonconformist's  Memorial"  (1802),  vol.  ii.,  p.  365. 

2  "  The  New  Lancashire  Gazetteer,"  p.  71. 

8  Baines's  "History  of  Lancashire"  (Edition  1870),  vol.  ii.,  p.  269. 
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Lancashire,  Congregational  worship  was  first  attempted  at  Huyton 
by  the  Rev.  William  Alexander,  soon  after  his  settlement  at 
Prescot.  The  passage  in  his  "Memoirs"  (written  by  his  son) 
relating  to  this  matter  is  full  of  interest,  and  shows  what  difficulties 
our  fathers  of  a  century  ago  met  with  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
mission.  I  cite  as  follows  : — 

After  his  evening  service  at  Prescot  he  sometimes  preached  at  Huyton, 
about  two  miles  distant.  The  Methodists  had  been  endeavouring  to  preach 
there,  but  were  furiously  opposed,  and  ultimately  driven  out  of  the  village  by 
a  mob.  My  father  obtained  a  house  to  preach  in,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
church  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  some  of  the  church  officials  that  he 
was  preaching  there,  the  bells  struck  up  a  deafening  peal ;  several  persons 
assembled  before  the  door  of  the  house,  and  collected  a  pile  of  stones  to  pelt 
him  with  when  he  came  out,  and  the  grave  digger  swore  what  dreadful  things 
he  would  do  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance.  The  congregation  had  been 
suffered  to  leave  the  house,  assaulted  only  by  opprobrious  names ;  and  as 
they  departed,  the  preacher  walked  out  quietly  at  the  back  door,  through  the 
garden,  and  on  to  Prescot,  accompanied  all  the  way  by  the  firing  and  pealing 
of  the  "evening  bells."  l 

How  long  Mr.  Alexander  continued  these  preaching  services 
at  Huyton  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  probably  they 
were  abandoned  on  his  removal  to  Leigh  in  1811,  if  not  before. 
In  September,  1830,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rogers,  minister  at  Prescot, 
began  to  conduct  services  once  a  fortnight  at  Huyton,  having 
congregations  ranging  from  fifteen  to  forty.  For  a  year  or  two  the 
cause  prospered  only  little,  but  in  the  Report  of  the  County  LTnion, 
ending  April,  1836,  he  has  a  much  brighter  story  to  tell  I— 
At  Huyton,  where  I  have  preached  once  a  week  for  some  time  past,  the 
attendance  has  greatly  increased,  and  a  very  pleasing  work  appears  to  be 
going  on.  In  October  last  it  was  thought  advisable  to  procure  a  large  place 
of  worship.  A  cottage  was  accordingly  obtained,  and  fitted  up  in  the  form 
of  a  chapel,  capable  of  accommodating  about  eighty  persons.  On  Sabbath 
evenings  this  little  place  has  always  been  crowded  to  excess,  as  many  as 
seventy  or  eighty  persons  sometimes  not  being  able  to  obtain  admittance, 
and  even  on  other  evenings  it  has  always  been  comfortably  filled.  It  has 
been  supplied  on  Sabbath  evenings  by  preachers  from  Liverpool.  Here  also 
a  Sunday  School  has  been  established,  which  numbers  about  eighty  scholars 
and  six  teachers.  The  present  chapel  being  much  too  small,  and  the  owner 

1  P.  57- 
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of  it  offering  to  build  a  larger,  after  much  deliberation  his  offer  has  been 
embraced.  The  new  building  is  commenced,  and  is  calculated  to  seat  about 
230;  a  portion  of  it  will  be  appropriated  to  fill  sittings  for  the  poor.  When 
I  reflect  that  some  time  ago,  I  have  often  gone  to  this  place,  where  I  had  no 
one  to  hear  me,  and  consider  the  present  large  and  attentive  audience  and 
Sunday  School,  I  am  constrained  to  say  with  adoring  gratitude,  "  What  hath 
God  wrought ! " 

The  new  chapel  was  opened  for  worship  on  June  26th,  1836, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Sleigh,  of  Wavertree,  and  for  the  next  three  or  four 
years  Mr.  Rogers  continued  to  preach  here  on  Wednesday  even 
ings  and  superintend  the  cause.  In  1839  Huyton  separated  from 
Prescot,  and  in  the  Report  ending  April,  1841,  it  is  said  :— 

"We  regret  to  state  that  circumstances  were  such  at  this  station 
as  to  render  discontinuance  of  the  preaching  necessary  for  a  time*"' 

In  May,  however,  of  that  same  year  the  chapel  was  re-opened  by 
the  Rev.  William  Bevan,  of  Liverpool,  and  in  the  following  year 
a  "neat  gallery"  was  erected  by  "a  few  of  the  friends  of  the 
Redeemer."  From  this  date  Huyton  drops  out  of  the  Union 
Reports  until  1856,  which  is  the  date  given  by  the  Calendar  for 
the  formation  of  the  Church  and  the  erection  of  its  place  of 
worship.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  Mr.  Rogers  and  his 
coadjutors  did  praiseworthy  service  here  for  many  years  of  which 
the  Calendar  gives  no  hint.  In  the  "  Congregational  Year  Book  " 
for  1857  is  the  following  succinct  account  of  the  Huyton  Church  : — 

The  Independent  Church  of  Christ  founded  at  Huyton,  October  28th,  1856, 
was  originally  a  branch  church  ot  the  Rev.  John  Kelly's,  Everton,  Liverpool. 
The  new  chapel  was  opened  October  i6th,  1856.  The  style  is  Gothic  ;  the 
accommodation  is  for  400  ;  the  cost  ^1,500.  Raffles  Brown,  Esq.,  Liverpool, 
architect.  To  the  mother-church,  and  its  respected  pastor,  the  new  interest 
is  greatly  indebted. 

The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Edward  Giles,  who  was  educated 
at  Wymondley  Academy,  and  who  had  previously  laboured  at 
Stretton-under-Fosse,  and  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  He  entered 
upon  his  duties  at  Huyton  in  1856,  and  remained  until  his  death, 
on  October  i8th,  1866,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  during  forty 
of  which  he  had  been  a  Congregational  minister.  His  successor 
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was  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Jessop,  B.A.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Jessop,  of  Warrington,  and  was  educated  at  New  College,  London, 
having  laboured  at  Belper,  in  Derbyshire,  previous  to  coming  to 
Huyton  in  1867.  In  1870  he  resigned,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  Rev.  A.  Holborn,  M.A.,  from  Hackney,  whose  ministerial 
training  was  obtained  also  at  New  College,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  Mr.  Holborn  removed  to  College  Chapel,  Brad 
ford,  in  1877,  and  is  still  the  respected  pastor  there.  His  successor 
at  Huyton  was  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Walker,  B.  A.,  who  was  educated  at 
Spring  Hill  College,  and  had  previously  laboured  at  Cheshunt  and 
Christchurch.  He  resigned  in  1885,  and  has  now  charge  of  the 
Knotty  Ash  Mission,  in  connection  with  Stanley  Church,  Liver 
pool.  The  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Carter,  educated  at 
Cheshunt  College.  He  came  to  Huyton  from  Theddingworth,  in 
Leicestershire,  in  1886. 

The  present  handsome  church,  capable  of  seating  over  500 
persons,  was  opened  in  June,  1890.  It  cost,  including  the  organ, 
about  .£9,500,  towards  which  the  Committee  of  the  Chapel  and 
School  Building  Society  have  made  a  grant  of  £"250,  with  ^£250 
loan  free  of  interest.  The  old  chapel  has  been  adapted  for  Day 
and  Sunday  School  purposes. 


VII.— THE    MEMORIAL    CHURCHES    OF    HAYDOCK    AND 
RAINHILL. 

To  Miss  Ruth  Evans,  whose  generosity  has  already  been  frequently 
referred  to,  the  denomination  is  indebted  for  these  two  series  of  beauti 
ful  buildings.  Haydock,a  village  a  few  miles  north  east  of  St.  Helens, 
is  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  W.  Alexander,  in  a  letter  dated  January 
6th,  1812,  as  one  of  his  preaching  stations  when  he  was  resident 
at  Leigh.1  The  services,  however,  were  only  very  occasional,  and 
the  fact  is  inserted  here  merely  as  an  item  of  interest,  not  with  the 
idea  of  suggesting  that  the  present  cause  at  Haydock  has  any  con- 

1  Vide  ante  p.  119. 
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nection  with  those  early  efforts  of  Mr.  Alexander.  The  following 
brief  account  of  the  church  is  copied  from  the  "  Lancashire  Con 
gregational  Calendar"  for  this  year,  with  one  or  two  additions 
and  corrections : — 

CHRIST  CHURCH  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOLS,  HAYDOCK. 

This  handsome  pile  of  buildings  has  been  erected  by  Miss  Ruth  Evans,  of 
Rainhill,  as  a  memorial  of  her  brother,  the  late  Joseph  Evans,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
The  school  was  completed  and  opened  last  July  (1891),  but  the  opening  and 
dedication  of  the  church  took  place  on  February  nth,  1892,  when  Professor 
Armitage,  M.A.,  preached  a  special  sermon,  and  the  Revs.  J.  Allatt,  R.  J. 
Ward,  A.  N.  Gilmore,  and  J.  H.  Riddette,  pastor,  took  part  in  the  devotional 
exercises.  For  many  years  past  Sunday  School  and  preaching  services  were 
conducted  by  the  Congregationalists  in  the  village,  with  occasional  assistance 
from  Ashton-in-Makerfield  and  St.  Helens,  but  a  Congregational  Church 
was  not  formed  until  four  years  ago.  Miss  Ruth  Evans,  whose  benefactions 
are  not  confined  to  Haydock,  has  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause,  and  it  is  almost  wholly  due  to  her  fostering  care  and  liberality  that 
the  prospects  are  now  so  bright.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Riddette,  who  obtained  his 
ministerial  training  at  Spring  Hill  College,  and  who  had  previously  laboured 
at  Burslem,  in  Staffordshire,  and  Crescent  Chapel,  Liverpool,  is  the  first 
pastor,  and  began  his  ministry  here  May  ist,  1891.  There  are  seventy  mem 
bers  on  the  church  roll  and  about  double  that  number  of  regular  contributors 
to  the  weekly  offerings.  The  architectural  design  of  the  Church  is  late 
Gothic  in  character,  the  place  being  cruciform,  having  chancel  and  transept. 
The  ground,  which  has  been  leased  for  999  years  from  T.  W.  Legh,  Esq., 
covers  3,680  square  yards,  and  is  near  to  the  site  of  the  toll  bar.  The 
outside  of  the  building  is  covered  with  Monk  and  Newell's  Ruabon  brick,  with 
red  sandstone  facing,  and  the  inside  of  white  Cefn  stone.  There  are  numerous 
entrances,  the  main  one  being  in  the  front,  and  two  on  the  sides.  There  are 
also  rear  entrances  for  the  choir,  &c.  Internally  the  church  presents  a 
pretty  appearance.  The  clerestory  is  carried  upon  handsomely-moulded 
arches,  supported  on  massive  octagon  pillars,  having  richly-moulded  caps 
and  bases.  On  one  side  of  the  rostrum  is  the  organ  chamber,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  vestry,  with  cloak  room  in  the  rear.  The  internal  woodwork 
is  of  pitch-pine,  toned  and  varnished ;  and  the  rostrum,  a  handsomely- 
executed  piece  of  work,  is  constructed  of  selected  pitch-pine.  The  traceried 
windows  are  filled  with  tinted  lead  lights,  and  the  gas  fittings  and  decorations 
have  all  been  designed  in  harmony  with  the  building.  The  church  stands 
back  from  the  main  road,  and,  being  on  an  elevation,  with  a  tower  and  spire 
120  feet  high,  can  be  seen  over  a  considerable  stretch  of  adjoining  country. 
A  drinking  fountain  is  let  into  the  boundary  wall,  on  which  is  the  inscription  : 
"This  drinking  fountain  is  dedicated  to  Miss  Ruth  Evans  by  the  Congrega 
tionalists  of  Haydock,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  her  generous  gift  of 
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Christ  Church  and  Schools."  The  Sunday  School  building  adjoining  con 
sists  of  a  large  assembly-room  with  accommodation  for  over  300  children, 
and  class-rooms  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants  respectively.  The  heating  and 
ventilation  are  of  the  latest  design,  and  are  considered  satisfactory.  The 
architect  has  been  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cubbon,  of  Birkenhead  ;  and  the  con 
tractors,  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Sterling,  of  Bootle. 

Congregationalism  at  Rainhill,  a  village  about  the  same  distance 
south  of  St.  Helens  that  Haydock  is  north  east  of  it,  is  the 
development  of  the  work  which  for  many  years  had  been  carried 
on  at  The  Holt  Mission.  Preaching  was  commenced  at  The  Holt 
about  Christmas,  1828,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rogers,  of  Prescot, 
who  states  that  the  appearances  were  not  "  very  encouraging  at 
present."  In  1843  Mr.  Rogers  had  Rainhill  as  "a  regular  preach 
ing  station,"  and  Eccleston  and  Whiston  as  occasional  ones.  The 
year  following,  however,  he  writes  to  say  that  he  continued  to 
preach  at  Rainhill  "  until  the  circumstances  of  the  family  in  whose 
house  the  service  was  held  obliged  him  to  give  it  up."1  Again  it  is 
not  said  that  The  Holt  Mission  grew  out  of  these  early  preachings  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  but  they  deserve  a  place  in  an  account  of  Congrega 
tionalism  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Considerably  over  thirty  years  ago  The  Holt  Mission  took  definite 
form,  when  Mr.  Jones,  a  resident  there,  commenced  a  Sunday 
School  in  his  house.  The  work  grew  to  such  an  extent  that,  in 
1857,  a  small  mission  room  was  erected,  in  which  the  Sunday 
School  has  met  ever  since,  and  in  which  a  Sunday  evening  service 
was  held.  A  new  departure  was  taken  when,  in  May,  1875,  an 
Iron  Chapel,  capable  of  seating  over  300  persons,  was  opened  at 
Rainhill ;  and  in  September  following  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Gill,  from 
Lancashire  College,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  minister.  The 
Sunday  School,  being  at  The  Holt,  was  felt  to  be  at  an  a  inconve 
nient  distance  from  the  place  of  worship,"  and  "more  ample  and 
convenient  premises"  were  much  needed.  In  1878  Mr.  Gill 
resigned,  and  in  the  County  Union  Report  for  the  year  following 
appears  the  following  : — 

The  Iron  Chapel  has  been  sold,  and  is  being  removed  to  Skelmersdale. 
The  services  will  be  carried  on  in  the  school-room  [at  The  Holt]  as  formerly, 

1  County  Union  Report  for  the  year  ending  April,  1844. 
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and  the  station  worked,  at  least  for  the  present,  by  the  aid  of  one  or  two- 
neighbouring  churches. 

To  this  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  passage  from  the  Union 
Report  for  1 880-81  :— 

The  station  at  Rainhill  was,  during  the  last  year,  transferred  to  The  Holt, 
which,  happily,  has  been  connected  with  the  church  at  Prescot.  The  evening 
service  at  the  School  Chapel,  which  has  been  repaired  and  painted,  averages 
fifty  persons,  and  the  Sunday  School  and  week-evening  Bible  Class  are  well 
attended.  It  is  the  only  place  of  worship  in  the  village. 

The  church  at  Prescot  continued  to  work  the  station  until  the 
erection  of  the  present  church  at  Rainhill.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  Miss  Ruth  Evans  became  specially  interested  in  The  Hoit, 
and  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  Joseph  Evans,  Esq.,  decided  to 
erect  this  handsome  block  of  buildings  at  Rainhill  in  memory  of 
him.  "Emmanuel  Congregational  Church"  is  precisely  similar  to 
the  one  at  Haydock,  and  has  sitting  accommodation  for  about  650 
persons.  The  Sunday  School  buildings  will  accommodate  some 
300  children,  and  are  fitted  up  with  swimming  and  plunge  bath, 
gymnasium,  club-house,  &c.  To  each  church  also  is  a  large  and 
commodious  manse.  The  cost  of  both  sets  of  buildings  was  about 
,£25,000.  The  school  at  Rainhill  was  opened  in  June,  1891  ; 
and  on  the  nth  of  that  month,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  George 
Lord,  of  Liverpool,  by  whom  Miss  Evans  is  largely  guided  in  her 
benefactions,  Mr.  W.  H.  Quick,  of  Prescot,  who  had  superintended 
The  Holt  Mission  work  for  seven  years,  and  some  twenty-three 
other  workers  and  friends  entered  into  fellowship  as  the  Rainhill 
Congregational  Church.  On  Thursday,  the  5th  of  November 
following,  the  new  house  of  worship  was  opened  by  Dr.  Goodrich, 
of  Manchester,  in  the  presence  of  prominent  "  Congregationalists 
from  Liverpool  and  district."  The  membership  of  the  church  is 
now  over  fifty,  and  in  the  Sunday  School  are  over  200  scholars. 
The  present  minister,  Rev.  Clifton  Somervell,  B.A.,  who  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  University,  and  who  was  co-pastor  to  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Guttridge,  M.A.,  of  Cambridge,  preached  at  Rainhill 
for  the  first  time  on  June  yth,  1891,  and  became  pastor  in  the 
same  month. 
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VIIL— RAINFORD  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

t;  Rainford,  a  large  chapelry,"  says  Baines,  "  was  vested  in  the 
Lathoms  at  a  very  early  period."1  By  intermarriage  it  came  into 
the  Stanley  family,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  the  present  lord  of 
the  manor.  A  writer  of  sixty  years  ago  thus  further  describes 
it: — 

Rainford,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Prescot,  hundred  of  West  Derby, 
five  miles  N.  from  Prescot.  Inhabitants  1,375.  This  place  is  remarkable 
for  its  excellent  clay,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  and  tobacco 
pipes  to  a  great  extent.  The  heretofore  large  morass  to  the  west  of  the 
township,  called  Rainford  Moss,  has  of  late  years  been  much  improved  by 
drainage.  2 

Enough  this  will  be  to  identify  the  place  whose  Nonconformity 
is  now  to  be  traced.  Canon  Raines,  in  "  Notitia  Cestriensis," 
says  : — 

The  chapel  [Episcopal]  existed  in  the  year  1577,  and  in  the  year  1650  was 
stated  to  be  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  Parish  Church.  There  was  then  a 
yard  belonging  to  the  chapel,  on  which  land  had  been  erected  a  small  build 
ing  called  the  Chapel  Chamber,  wherein  the  minister  formerly  lived.  It  was 
at  one  time  ussd  as  a  school-house,  but  in  the  year  1650  was  in  the  posses 
sion  of  Ralph  Smith,  "  during  the  towne's  pleasure."3 

At  the  latter  date  the  minister  of  the  chapel  was  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Smith,  as  we  gather  from  the  Parliamentary  Survey  for 
that  year,  from  which  document  the  following  is  extracted  : — 

1  "  History  of  Lancashire"  (1870  Edition),  vol.  ii.,  p.  246. 

2  "  The  New  Lancashire  Gazetteer,"  p.  142. 

3  Chetham    Society    Series,    vol.    xxi.,    p.    213,    note.      The    following 
passage  from  the  work  just  named  is  further  description  of  the  old  Rainford 
Chapel : — "  Anno  1634.    There  were  no  Seats  in  ye  Chappell  but  w*  belonged 
to  ye  Ancestours  of  Henry  Latham,  of  Mossborrow  (upon  whose  ground  'tis 
sd  the  Chappell  was  built).     In  this  year  there  was  a  Distribution  of  Seats 
made  by  Commissioners   appointed   by  ye  BP  ;   upon   wc'h  Distribution  over 
ag*  ye  name  of  every  person  who  had  a  seat  assigned  him  ye  Summe  he  was 
to  pay  to  ye  Minister  for  his  Wages,  and  another  summe  for  his  fifteen  or 
Assessm*  towards  the  repair  of  ye  Chappell.     This  Order  is  in  ye  hands  ot 
Edward  Rainford,  of  Rainford,  one  of  ye  Trustees  of  ye  Chappell." 
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Wee  doe  present  that  there  is  a  Chappell  w*hin  Rainforth  afforesaid,  in 
the  pish  of  Prescott,  wch  is  distant  from  the  said  pish  Church  of  Prescott  Six 
or  Seaven  statue  myles,  and  from  S*-  Ellen  Chappell  wthin  the  said  pish 
ffoure  myles,  320  poles  to  the  myle ;  from  Billing  Chappell,  in  Wigan  pish 
Three  myles  and  a  halfe,  and  from  Holland  Church  about  ffower  statue 
myles ;  and  there  is  not  any  howses  of  habitation  \vthin  two  myles  Distance 
of  the  said  Chappell  of  Rainforth,  but  what  houses  are  scituate  wthin  the 
said  Towne  of  Rainforth  ;  And  that  Mr  Timothy  Smith  doth  now  officiate 
as  Ministr  there,  and  is  the  psent  Incumbent  there,  and  [is  an]  orthodox 
godly  preaching  Ministr-  and  came  into  the  said  place  by  the  consent  of  the 
Chapellrie,  and  form'ly  received  for  his  sallary  The  sume  of  fforty  pounds 
p  Ann,  Allowed  to  the  said  Chappell  out  of  the  Sequestracons."1 

Mr. Timothy  Smith  signed  "  The  Harmonious  Consent"  in  1648 
as  minister  at  Rainford,  and  according  to  the  document  containing 
the  names  of  those  who  composed  the  Lancashire  Classical  Presby 
teries  was  here  in  1646.  Of  this  excellent  man,  who  was  after 
wards  ejected  for  his  Nonconformity  from  Longridge  Chapel,  near 
Preston,  Calamy  gives  the  following  account : — 

Mr.  Timothy  Smith.  Formerly  minister  of  Bradshaw  Chapel.  Tho'  he  did 
not  conform,  he  often  preached  in  the  chapel  after  his  ejectment;  for  this 
[Longridge]  being  an  obscure  place  with  a  small  salary,  there  was  no  striving 
for  it.  He  died  very  poor,  in  1679,  aged  6o.2 

The  Congregational  Church  at  Longridge  may,  in  some  sense, 
be  called  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Timothy  Smith,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  the  first  circular  issued  by  the  promoters  of  that  church. 
At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662,  the 
minister  of  Rainford  Chapel  was  the  Rev.  Roger  Baldwin.  He, 
too,  was  a  Nonconformist,  and  was  ejected  from  Rainford. 
Calamy  also  associates  him  with  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,3  and  gives 
the  following  interesting  account  of  him  : — 

After  his  ejection  he  removed  into  Lancashire,  where  he  took  a  farm,  for 
which  he  paid  a  considerable  fine.  Having  three  children,  he  took  it  for 
their  lives,  not  putting  in  his  own  ;  but  it  pleased  God  that  he  outlived  them 

1  "  Commonwealth  Church   Survey"    (Record  Society   Series,  vol.   i.), 
p.  78. 

2  "  Nonconformist's  Memorial"  (1802),  vol.  ii.,  p.  367. 

3  In  a  note  to  his  second  edition  [1713]  Calamy  says — "  I  am  informed 
he  was  outed  in  Cumberland  in  60,  and  here  [Rainford]  in  62." 
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all ;  upon  which  he  quitted  the  farm,  and  at  length  fixed  at  Eccles,  near  Man 
chester,  where  he  preached  at  Monks  Hall,  for  many  years,  acceptably  and 
usefully.  He  was  a  solid,  scriptural,  judicious  preacher ;  a  man  of  good 
abilities,  and  of  an  agreeable  temper.  He  was  one  of  the  Monday  lecturers 
at  Bolton.  He  died  June  9,  1695,  aged  7O.1 

Matthew  Henry  was  greatly  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  "  Rev. 
and  learned  Roger  Baldwin,  of  Eccles";2  and  the  celebrated 
Henry  Newcome  writes  in  his  Diary  : — 

June  13  [1695].  I  heard  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  a 
diabetes  ;  and  preached  his  funeral  sermon  June  I4th,  on  Matt,  xxiv.,  45,  &c.3 


•'.O*- 


MONKS    HALL,    ECCLES,    WHERE    THE    REV.    ROGER    BALDWIN     PREACHED. 


Rainford  Chapel  was  honoured  with  a  third  ejected  minister  in 
the  person  of  the  Rev.  James  Bradshaw,  who  had  been  driven 
from  Hindley  Chapel.4  Dr.  Halley  says  that  he  managed  by  "an 
ingenious  contrivance "  to  retain  the  chapel  at  Rainford  for  the 
Nonconformists.5  Calamy  tells  in  the  following  passage  how  this 
was  done  : — 


1  "  Nonconformist's  Memorial,"  vol.  i.,  p.  386. 
58  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  M.  Henry,"  by  J.  B,  Williams. 
8  "  Autobiography  of  Henry  Newcome  "  (Chetham  Society  Series,  voL 
xxvii.),  p.  284. 

4  Vide  ante  p.  45. 

5  "  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  158. 
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When  K.  Charles  granted  the  indulgence  he  removed  to  Rainford,  a  conse 
crated  chapel  in  Prescot  parish,  at  a  greater  distance  from  his  old  neighbour, 
and  there  held  an  amicable  correspondence  with  several  of  the  established 
clergy,  who  sometimes  preached  for  him  ;  which  was  one  means  of  his  keeping 
his  chapel.  The  chapel-wardens  were  obliged  at  the  visitation  to  make  their 
appearance ;  and  he  having  a  friend  in  court,  the  question  was  commonly 
proposed  to  them  in  this  manner  :  "  Have  you  Common  Prayer  read  yearly 
in  your  chapels  ?  "  to  which  they  could  safely  answer  "  Yes  ;  "  because  once 
or  more  in  every  year,  some  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  read  the  service.1 

Mr.  Bradshaw  died  in  1702. 

The  origin  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Rainford  is  thus 
accounted  for  by  Dr.  Halley  :— 

After  the  Revolution,  his  [Mr.  Bradshaw's]  friends  erected  for  him  a 
meeting  house  near  the  chapel  from  which  he  had  been  ejected,  and  instituted 
a  suit  in  the  duchy  court  to  recover  the  endowments  which  had  been  given 
by  the  Presbyterians  for  the  benefit  of  preaching  ministers.  After  prolonged 
litigation,  they  were  compelled  to  resign  their  claims  and  to  found  a  dissent 
ing  trust,  under  the  protection  of  the  Act  of  Toleration.2 

Bishop  Gastrell,  writing  of  Rainford  Chapel  about  1720,  says  :  — 

The  originall  of  this  Trust  was  about  20  years  agoe,  \va  this  Chappell  was 
recovered  out  of  the  Dissenters'  hands,  who  had  been  in  possession  ever  since 
ye  Warrs.3 

It  is  questionable  whether  Mr.  Bradshaw  actually  lived  to  see 
the  new  chapel  erected,  as  Dr.  Halley  says ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he 
did  not  labour  in  it  long,  inasmuch  as  he  died  in  1702,  about 
the  time  of  its  erection.4  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Ronald, 
or  Reginald,  Tetlaw.  He  was  a  student  in  Mr.  Frankland's 
Academy  in  February,  1699,  and  completed  his  education  at 
Manchester,  under  the  Rev.  John  Chorlton.  He  first  settled  at 
Tintwistle,  in  Cheshire,  some  time  in  1701,  and  on  the  i6th  of 
June  of  the  year  following  was  ordained  at  Warrington  with 
seven  others.  Matthew  Henry,  in  his  Diary,  writes  : — 

1  "Nonconformist's  Memorial"  (1802),  vol.  ii.,  p.  364. 

2  "Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  184. 

3  "Notitia  Cestriensis"  (Chetham  Society  Series,  vol.  xxi.),  p.  213. 

4  On  the  small  brass  plate  recording  his  death  Mr.  Tetlaw  is  called  the 
"first  minister  of  this  place."'   Vide  p.  174. 
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The  i6th  day  was  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  imposition  of  hands  in 
a  very  great  congregation  at  Warrington,  where,  I  trust,  God  was  with  us  of 
a  truth.  The  ordained  were  Mr.  Rice  Pruthero,  of  Braggington,  in  Mont 
gomeryshire;  Mr.  James  Whittel,  of  Lee,  in  Lancashire  ;  Mr.  John  Heywood, 
of  Blackley,  in  Lancashire ;  Mr.  Reginald  Tetlaw,  of  Tinsel,  in  Cheshire  ; 
Mr.  Jonathan  Harvey,  of  Chester ;  Mr.  James  Lawton,  of  Liverpool ;  Mr. 
Nicholas  Waterhouse,  of  Ringley,  in  Cheshire ;  and  Mr.  William  Pendlebury, 
of  Kendal,  in  Westmorland.  The  ordainers  were  Mr.  Risley,  Mr.  John 
Crompton,  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Aldred,  and  myself. 
Mr.  Charles  Owen  began  with  prayer  and  reading ;  I  prayed  ;  Mr.  Jones 
preached  from  2  Cor.,  xii.,  15:  "I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for 
you."  I  took  the  confession  and  vows,  and  Mr.  Risley  concluded  with  a 
serious  exhortation.  The  work  of  the  day  was  done  to  general  satisfaction. 
There  were  many  other  ministers  present.1 

Before  May,  1703,  Mr.  Tetlaw  had  removed  to  Rainford.  His 
congregation  would  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  county,  numbering  665  persons,  of  whom  sixty-three  were 
county  voters.  Mr.  Tetlaw  died  at  Rainford  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1745,  after  a  ministry  here  of  forty-three  years.  He 
was  buried  probably  in  the  aisle  of  the  chapel  where  he  had  so 
long  laboured.  Affixed  to  the  rails  of  the  old  communion,  which 
stood  in  line  with  one  of  the  aisles,  was  a  small  brass  plate — now 
inserted  in  the  woodwork  of  the  vestry — upon  which  is  the  following 
inscription  : — 

Here  lyeth  with  his  wife  and  six  children 

The  Rev.  Mr.  TETLAW, 

First   Minister  of  this  place. 

He  preached  in  Rainford  near  43  years,  and 

Dyed  December  ist,  1745, 

Aged  69. 

In  the  graveyard  there  is  also  a  tombstone  in  memory  of  Margaret 
Webster,  one  of  Mr.  Tetlaw's  daughters,  who  died  September  4th, 
1771,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev,  Tatlock  Mather,  a  native,  I  imagine, 
of  these  parts,  for  the  Mather  family  were  numerous  in  south  and 
south-west  Lancashire  during  the  lyth  and  i8th  centuries.  He 
was  trained  at  Kendal  by  Dr.  Rotheram,  and  came  to  Rainford  in 

1  "Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  M.  Henry,"  by  J.  B,'  Williams,  p.  143. 
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1745.  His  brother  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Mather,  Noncon 
formist  minister  of  Over  Darwen,  whose  daughter  became  the 
mother  of  the  Rev.  William  Shepherd,  "  one  of  Liverpool's  noblest 
lads."  The  Rev.  Tatlock  Mather  was  a  bachelor,  and,  as  William 
Shepherd's  father  died  whilst  he  was  young,  he  became  Mr. 
Mather's  adopted  son.  Mr.  Mather  also  remained  at  Rainford 
until  his  death,  and  was  interred  in  the  graveyard  of  the  chapeL 
Upon  his  tombstone  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

The  Rev.  TATLOCK  MATHER 
Died  the  23rd  of  August,  1785, 

Aged  65. 
He  was  minister  of  this  place  above  39  years. 

MARGARET, 

Widow  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Mather, 

Died  February  I4th,  1783. 

Aged  84. 

ALICE, 

Wife   of   William    Johnson, 
Died  December  5th,  1751. 

BENJAMIN, 

Son  of  John  Mather, 

Died  October  nth,  1757. 

SARAH  MATHER, 
Died  January  6th,  1764. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  oldest  tombstone  in  the  graveyard  is. 
to  Richard  Mather,  who  "departed  this  life  ye  i2th  of  September, 
1728." 

The  Rev.  J.  Toothill  followed.  He  was  trained  partly  by  the 
Rev.  James  Scott,  of  Heckmondwike  Academy,  but  on  his  death, 
in  1783,  Mr.  Toothill,  with  some  others,  was  transferred  to- 
Northowram  Academy,  of  which  the  Rev.  Samuel  Walker  had' 
charge.  The  following,  relating  to  the  sad  end  of  Mr.  Toothill's 
son,  is  copied  from  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  1810  : — 

September  5,  Mr.  Abr.  Toothill  (only  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.,  of  Rainford, 
Lancashire),  travelling  for  a  respectable  house  in  Manchester,  lost  his  life, 
as  supposed  by  accident,  in  one  of  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  serious  and  amiable  character,  having  just  attained  the  age  of 
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2.1.  A  Bible  was  found  in  his  pocket.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Rain- 
ford  ;  and  a  funeral  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Kenworthy,  of  Norwich,  from 
Job  i,  24-1 

After  fifty  years  of  ministerial  labour  at  Rainford  Mr.  Toothill 
resigned,  but  continued  to  reside  in  the  village.  He  died  in  1839, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  graveyard.  The  inscription  upon 
his  tombstone  reads  as  follows  : — 

In  memory  of 
The  Rev.  JOHN  TOOTHILL, 

A  devout  servant  of  Christ, 

Who  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling, 
As  the  minister  of  this  chapel, 

For  upwards  of  50  years. 
He  entered  into  rest,  July  23rd,  1839, 

Aged  79  years  ; 

Also  of  SARAH, 

Widow  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Toothill, 

Of  Rainford, 
Who  departed  this  life,  March  20th,  1852, 

In  the  9Oth  year  of  her  age. 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

Mary  Toothill,  his  daughter,  died  at  Blackburn,  April  i4th, 
1843,  aged  fifty,  and  another  daughter.  Sarah  Toothill,  died  also 
at  Blackburn,  February  lyth,  1855,  in  the  6oth  year  of  her  age. 
The  Rev.  A.  Stroyan,  Congregational  minister  at  New  Mills, 
Derbyshire,  is  Mr.  Toothill's  grandson.  After  his  retirement  Mr. 
Toothill  was  called  upon  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  some 
good  lady  at  Rainford.  He  took  the  text — significant  as  regarded 
himself — "  Cast  me  not  off  in  old  age."  There  was  a  large  con 
gregation,  and  he  preached  just  an  ordinary  sermon  until  he  came 
to  the  close,  when  he  said :  "  You  will  expect  me  to  say  some 
thing  about  the  deceased.  Well,  if  you  saw  in  her  anything  good, 
follow  it ;  if  anything  bad,  flee  away  from  it."  With  that  he  closed. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  James  Widdows,  who  was  born  at 
Kenyon,  in  Lancashire,  in  June,  1797.  "  At  first,"  it  is  said,  "he 
thought  of  entering  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 

1  P.  45i. 
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not  approving  of  its  doctrines  and  polity  joined  the  Congregational 
body."  He  began  his  ministry  in  Liverpool,  at  Russell  StreetChapel, 
from  which  he  went  to  Gloucester  Street  Chapel.  In  1838  he  came 
to  Rainford,  where  he  laboured  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  May  ist,  1874.  He  was  buried  in  the  Necropolis,  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Widdows  was  quite  a  character,  and  humorous  stories  respect 
ing  him  are  still  current  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  which  may 
be  given.  He  was  an  ardent  politician,  and  in  the  election  of 
1868  took  a  most  active  part.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  election 
he  called  upon  the  late  Mr.  Webster  to  inquire  if  he  would  be  with 
them  the  following  day.  Mr.  Webster  replied  :  "  I  am  going  to 
Liverpool,  and  must  mind  business  instead  of  voting."  "You 
deserve  a  good  thrashing,"  said  Mr.  Widdows,  "  and  if  I  had  a 
stick  I  would  never  mind  doing  it,"  and  with  that  he  quitted  the 
house  in  great  anger. 

His  successor,  the  Rev.  T.  Atkinson,  entered  the  ministry  in  1872. 
For  about  three  years  he  laboured  at  Leyland,  near  Preston,  and 
came  to  Rainford  in  March,  1875,  where  he  yet  remains. 

The  history  of  this  church  is  the  most  remarkable  I  have  met 
with  in  one  important  respect — the  length  of  the  successive 
pastorates.  The  present  minister  is  only  the  fifth  since  its  com 
mencement  190  years  ago.  The  average  pastorate  therefore  has 
been  thirty-eight  years  each.  This  is  valuable  testimony  to 
the  character  of  both  ministers  and  church,  and  in  these  days  of 
frequent  change  such  a  history  is  very  instructive. 

Tradition  has  it  that  the  Nonconformists  of  Rainford  in  the  dark 
days  of  persecution  were  accustomed  to  worship  in  a  cave  in  a 
field.  If  this  tradition  be  true  it  must  have  been  before  the  days 
of  Bradshaw,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  able  to  retain  his  hold  upon 
Rainford  Episcopal  Chapel,  until  near  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
first  Nonconformist  chapel  here  was  erected  about  the  beginning 
of  last  century.  The  exact  date  cannot  be  given.  As  early, 
however,  as  1695,  Jonn  Marsh,  of  Windle,  left  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds  "towards  the  supporting  and 
maintaining  of  an  able  Godly  preaching  Protestant  orthodox 
minister  (such  as  usually  are  termed  Protestant  Dissenting  ministers) 
at  or  in  the  Chappell  of  Rainford,  aforesaid,  called  Rainford 
Chappell  or  elsewhere  in  the  said  town  of  Rainford."  This  chapel 
4—12 
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would  be  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  and  the  passage  just  cited  shows 
that  Dr.  Halley's  statement  that  the  Rainford  Dissenters  "after 
prolonged  litigation  were  compelled  to  resign  their  claims  "  to  the 
endowments  is  not  quite  accurate.  They  did  at  least  keep  Marsh's 
gift,  and  with  it  was  purchased  a  plot  of  land  situate  at  Parson's 
Brow,  so  called  because  the  minister  resided  there.  Until  recently 
the  manse  could  be  seen  standing.  It  served  as  a  farmhouse  as 
well  as  parsonage.  Some  of  the  older  people  tell  about  Mr. 
Toothill  when  resident  in  that  house  "  knocking  about  among 
his  cattle  in  his  knee  breeches  and  clogs."  A  short  time  ago 
the  property  was  sold,  and  fetched  a  considerable  sum,  the 
interest  of  which  forms  an  important  item  in  the  minister's  salary. 
In  an  indenture  dated  March  i5th,  1716,  there  is  reference 
to  the  "new  chappell  in  Rainford."  This  building  stood  until 
superseded  by  the  present  chapel.  It  was  plain,  square,  and 
whitewashed.  The  present  chapel  was  erected  in  1867,  the 
foundation  stone  being  laid  by  Mr.  Widdows,  the  minister,  on  the 
3rd  of  April  of  that  year.  The  opening  services  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  October  23rd,  1867,  when  the  Revs.  J.  Widdows, 
pastor;  J.  A.  Macfadyen,  M.A.,  Manchester;  R.  J.  Ward,  St. 
Helens;  and  W.  G.  Horder,  of  Peasley  Cross,  took  part.  The 
collection  amounted  to  ^36.  The  chapel  stands  upon  a  gentle 
eminence,  and  looks  down  upon  the  village  about  300  yards  away. 
•Close  behind  it  is  a  thickly  wooded  plantation  almost  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  which  makes  it  quite  picturesque.  Muncaster  Hall, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Pennington,  is  close  by.  A  large  graveyard 
almost  surrounds  it,  and  in  it  are  many  interesting  memorials  of 
the  dead.  A  handsome  tower  58ft.  high,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Pennington, 
who,  though  a  Churchman,  contributed  generously  to  the  new 
'building,  forms  a  conspicuous  object  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  windows  are  all  traceried,  three  being  on  each  side,  three  in 
the  chancel,  and  two  in  the  front  or  west  end.  The  walls  are  of 
stone  from  Rainford,  and  the  dressings  of  chiselled  red  stone  from 
the  St.  Helens  quarries.  There  are  two  aisles  which  go  the  length 
of  the  chapel,  and  the  pulpit  stood  originally  in  the  chancel,  the 
•singers  being  around  it.  In  1881  a  beautiful  little  organ,  at  a  cost 
of  £120,  was  put  there,  which  caused  the  pulpit  to  be  fixed  a  little 
•to  one  side.  In  May  of  1888  the  chapel  was  beautified,  and  now 
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it  is  exceedingly  neat  and  comfortable  looking.  Service  is  held 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  chapel,  which  seats  about  300 
people,  is  moderately  attended.  A  little  distance  away  and  nearer 
the  village  is  a  plain  building  with  this  inscription  : — 

"D.R.  [Daniel  Rosbotham]  1847." 

This  is  the  Sunday  School.  Some  time  ago  it  was  used  as  a  Day 
School,  but  now  it  is  used  only  on  Sunday.  A  good  substantial 
house  also  for  the  minister  was  built  a  few  years  ago.  It  only 
remains  to  be  added  that  amongst  the  families  who  have  been  long 
and  intimately  associated  with  the  chapel  are  the  Mosses,  Makins,, 
Birchalls,  Greenalls,  Websters,  Pyes,  and  Peets. 


IX.— ORMSKIRK    AND    KNOWSLEY. 

ORMSKIRK  is  one  of  those  few  Lancashire  towns  which  preserve 
their  quaintness  whilst  the  most  remarkable  changes  are  going  on 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  little  less  important  than  Liverpool,  from  which  it  is  distant  some 
twelve  miles  to  the  north ;  and  Southport,  away  to  the  west,  was 
then  a  heap  of  sand  hills.  But  whilst  Liverpool  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  seaports  in  the  kingdom,  and  Southport  has  been 
born  and  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  charming  seaside 
resorts,  Ormskirk  has  remained  in  many  respects  stationary.  Dr. 
Aikin's  description  of  it  in  1795  st^  holds  good  :  "  Ormskirk  is  a 
neat  market  town,  with  four  well  built  streets  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  having  a  handsome  opening  at  the  centre.1  Most 
of  the  houses  are  odd-looking  brick  structures,  and  the  streets 
narrow,  into  which  run  alleys  and  courts  not  at  all  inviting.  The 
most  remarkable  object  in  the  town  is  the  Parish  Church,  on 
slightly  rising  ground,  like  some  old  Norman  keep,  to  hold  in 
subjection  the  people  around.  It  is  called  by  one  writer  a 

1  "  Description  of  the  Country  Forty  Miles  Round  Manchester,"  p.  315. 
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"  monstrosity  in  architecture."1  Certainly  it  is  an  oddity,  with  its 
tower  and  spire,  a  puzzle  to  antiquarians  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  only  church  in  England  with  a  tower  and  spire 
standing  side  by  side.  Tradition  tells  a  story  about  them  (how 
far  true  I  do  not  know),  which  may  be  put  into  a  sentence  or  two 
thus:  Two  ladies,  daughters  of  Orm,  the  Saxon  pirate,  wished  to 
build  a  church,  but  differed  about  its  form.  One  wanted  it  to 
have  a  tower,  to  indicate  strength  and  stability  ;  the  other  a  spire, 
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to  show  that  its  mission  would  be  to  point  men  to  heaven.  They 
wisely  compromised  matters  by  erecting  both.  The  oldest  part  of 
the  church  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  1068,  but,  as  we  may 
expect,  various  alterations,  additions,  and  improvements  have  been 
made  at  different  times.  Last  year  it  underwent  complete  renova 
tion  at  a  cost,  including  the  outlay  upon  the  organ,  of  ^17,000. 
The  Derby  family  have  a  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
where  the  Earls  of  Derby  have  been  interred  during  the  last  300 

1  "Illustrated  Itinerary  of  the  County  of  Lancaster,''  p.  143. 
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years,  amongst  them  being  the  unfortunate  earl  who  was  beheaded 
at  Bolton  in  1651,  for  the  Bolton  "Massacre";  and  his  brave 
Countess,  who  defended  Lathom  House  when  it  was  beseiged  by 
the  Parliamentarians  in  1644.  It  is,  however,  in  the  connection 
of  the  Church  with  Nonconformity  that  its  principal  interest  for 
us  lies.  There  died  and  was  buried  in  its  chancel  February  yth, 
1 612-16  [3,  the  Rev.  Richard  Ambrose,  who  had  been  vicar  for 
several  years.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Isaac 'Ambrose,  for 
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several  years  vicar  of  Preston,  and  ejected  for  Nonconformity 
from  his  living  at  Garstang.  The  Rev.  Henry  Ambrose,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Ambrose  just  named,  was  instituted  to  the 
vicarage  of  Ormskirk,  March  3151,  1614-1615.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five  years,  being  buried  at  Ormskirk,  April  25th, 
I628.1 

It  is  not  said  that  these  were  Nonconformists,  but,  considering 
their  connection  with  Isaac  Ambrose,  they  deserve  a  place  in  this 

1  Fishwick's  "History  of  Garstang"  (Chetham  Society  Series,  vol.  cv.) 
p.  1 60. 


^  1 
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history.  We  come,  however,  to  a  much  more  interesting  character 
in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hey  wood.  He  was  the  son 
of  Richard  and  Alice  Heyvvood,  of  Little  Lever,  and  brother  of  the 
Rev.  Oliver  Hey  wood,  being  born  at  Little  Lever  September  i6th, 
1633.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  S. 
Hammond,  through  whose  preaching  "his  mind  became  the 
subject  of  strong  convictions,"  which  at  last  ended  in  "a  genuine 
conversion."  To  complete  his  education  for  the  ministry  he  was 
settled  for  a  time  "  in  the  family  of  that  solid  and  judicious  divine," 
the  Rev.  Edward  Gee,1  of  Eccleston,  in  Lancashire.  It  was  whilst 
he  was  resident  here  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Parr,  related  to  Dr.  Parr,  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
who  eventually  became  his  wife.  His  first  settlement  was  at 
Illingworth,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  remained  some  three  or  four 
years,  whence  he  removed  to  Ormskirk  in  the  spring  of  1656.  His 
presentation  to  the  vicarage  by  Charlotte,  Countess  of  Derby,  is 
dated  August  yth,  1656.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  docu 
ment  :  — 

CHARLOTTE,  Countesse  of  Derby  ye  true  and  undoubted  Patroness6  of 
the  vicarage  of  Ormskirke  in  the  County  Pallatyne  of  Lancaster  unto  the 
hoble  the  Commissioners  for  approbation  and  admission  of  Publique 
preachers,  Sencleth  greetinge  in  our  Lord  God  Everlastinge.  I  doe  prsent 
unto  you  to  be  admitted  unto  the  vicarage  of  Ormskirke  afforesaid  beinge 
now  voyd  my  wel-beloved  in  Christ  Nathaniel  Heywood  minister  of  Gods 
word,  humbly  desireinge  that  the  said  Nathaniel  Heyvvood  may  bee  by 
you  admitted  unto  the  said  Vicarage  wth  itt  Rights  members  and  apprtance 
And  that  you  wil  bee  pleased  to  Doe  whatsoever  shal  bee  requisite  in  that 
behalfe  for  the  makinge  him  the  said  Nathaniel  Heywood  vicar  of  the  church 
of  Ormeskirke  afforesaid  accordingeto  the  Late  Ordinance  in  that  Case  made 
and  Provided.  IN  WITNES  whereof  I  have  herunto  Sett  my  hand  and 
Sealle  the  Seaventh  Day  of  August  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  One 
thousand  Six  hundreth  ffiftie  and  Six.  C  DERBY. 


The  annual  income  of  the    living    was    not    more    than 

but  an  exhibition  of  £50  per  year,  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 

1  A  Nonconformist  minister.  He  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  London  in  1656, 
returning  to  Eccleston  on  his  release,  where  he  was  buried  May  agth,  1660. 
His  fellow  Nonconformist,  the  Rev.  James  Hyott,  or  Hiet,  was  ejected  in 
1662  from  Croston  Church,  about  two  miles  away. 
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for  an  itinerant  preacher,  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  minister  of 
Ormskirk  for  several  years.  At  the  Restoration,  however,  Mr. 
Stanninghaugh,  minister  of  Aughton,  "rode  up  to  London,  and 
by  the  help  of  friends  surreptitiously  obtained  the  annuity  of  ^£50 
to  be  settled  upon  himself."  In  1662  Mr.  Hey  wood,  in  common 
with  many  of  his  ministerial  brethren  in  Lancashire,  suffered 
ejection.  A  few  weeks  previous  to  this — on  July  3oth,  1662 — 
there  was  a  great  storm  in  Ormskirk,  of  which  Mr.  Heywood  gives 
the  following  account : — 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  storm  of  dreadful  thunder 
and  lightning  for  a  long  time  together,  and  in  the  town  of  Ormskirk,  and 
about  it,  fell  a  great  shower  of  hail  in  a  terrible  tempest.  Hailstones  were 
as  big  as  ordinary  apples — some  say  nine  inches  in  circumference.  One 
stone  that  I  took  in  my  hand  was  above  four  inches  after  it  had  thawed  in 
my  hands.  The  hail  broke  all  our  glass  windows  westward.  We  have  not 
one  square  whole  at  the  back  of  our  house,  so  it  is  with  most  of  the  houses  in 
and  about  the  town  ;  it  hath  cut  off  all  the  ears  of  our  standing  corn,  so  that 
most  fields  which  were  full  of  excellent  barley  and  other  grain  are  not  worth 
reaping.  It  hath  shaken  the  apple-trees,  and  in  some  places  bruised  the 
apples  in  pieces ;  the  hail  cut  boughs  from  trees,  and  some  say  there  have 
been  strange  appearances  in  the  air,  of  which  I  shall  give  you  a  further 
account.  All,  especially  the  ignorant,  were  much  terrified,  thinking  it  to  be 
the  day  of  judgment ;  certainly  it  was  a  sad  sign  and  effect  of  God's  heavy 
displeasure  with  us,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  not  a  presage  of  more  abiding 
judgments  ;  they  tell  me  that  my  small  share  of  loss  will  amount  to  £10  at 
least ;  in  half  an  hour  all  this  hurt  was  done. 

The  24th  of  August  following  was  "that  black  doom's  day"  which 
"  struck  him  civilly  dead  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren ;  however, 
he  continued  his  public  preaching  in  the  church  after  that  day 
without  disturbance  till  the  place  was  filled  up  with  a  new  vicar." 
This  was  the  Rev.  John  Ashworth,  but  as  he  was  non-resident  in 
the  town  and  came  only  for  the  Sunday  services,  Mr.  Heywood 
had  still  practically  the  sole  charge  of  the  parish — "visiting  the 
sick,  instructing  the  people,  praying  with  them,  and  preaching 
privately  wherever  an  opportunity  was  offered."  The  Indulgence 
Act  of  1672  brought  relief  to  the  suffering  Nonconformists,  and 
Mr.  Heywood  licensed  two  preaching  places — one  at  "  Bickerstaff, 
adjoining  Lady  Stanley's  house,"  and  the  other  at  "  Scarisbrick, 
two  miles  north  from  the  parish  church."  This  Act  continued  in 
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force  only  a  few  months,  and  persecution  was  again  levelled 
at  the  Nonconformists.  Mr.  Heywood  suffered  much,  and  had 
his  life  often  endangered — on  one  occasion,  being  "  dragged  out 
of  the  pulpit  with  a  pistol  lifted  up  to  my  head  and  a  G — d  d — m 
me  in  my  ears:"  but  he  always  found  a  warm  friend  in  Lady 
Stanley.  He  appears  to  have  felt  more  deeply  the  prohibition  to 
preach  at  his  two  licensed  chapels  than  the  ejection  from  Ormskirk; 
for  it  is  with  reference  to  this  that  when  writing  to  a  friend  he 
says  it  "  will  cost  Mr.  Yates  [of  Warrington]  and  me  our  lives."1  Mr. 
Heywood  died  on  Lord's  Day  morning,  December  i6th,  1677, 
"  about  nine  o'clock."  He  was  interred  on  the  following  Wednesday 
in  the  chancel  of  Ormskirk  ChurJi,  "a  burying  place,  which  belongs 
to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Stanleys  of  Bickerstaff,  knights  and 
baronets  ;  it  was  with  their  free  consent  and  desire."  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  James  Starkie,  Nonconformist 
minister  of  North  Meols.  "  I  suppose,"  says  Dr.  Halley,  "  this  was 
the  last  sermon  preached  by  a  Nonconformist  in  the  curious  old 
church  of  Ormskirk.'"-  In  a  "  Life  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hey 
wood,"  published  in  1695^  is  the  following  interesting  passage  : — 

As  to  his  figure,  physiognomy,  and  constitution,  which  is  the  case,  or 
shell,  that  was  engaging  enough,  no  part  lacking,  crooked  or  deformed; 
tall  and  straight,  with  dark  curled  hair;  not  corpulent  nor  very  thin,  yet 
stouter  in  his  body  than  might  be  supposed  from  his  face  ;  of  a  healthful 
constitution,  after  his  childhood  ;  which  might  have  continued  long,  had  not 
the  vessel  been  shattered  by  impetuous  dashings,  inflamed  with  the  love 
of  God  and  zeal  for  souls,  which  made  inroads  upon  his  frame  faster  than 
nature  could  keep  pace ;  and  this  over  driving  took  off  the  chariot  wheels ; 
for  all  agreed  that  his  excessive  pains  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
diseases,  which  at  last  wasted  his  spirits.  He  was  an  excellent  footman, 
and  could  walk  both  fast  and  far,  and  in  his  last  disorder  walked  much  and 
found  most  ease  in  that  exercise;  though  when  he  went  beyond  his  strength 

1  Vide,  p.  212. 

-  "  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.   190. 

:{  The  author  of  this  work,  from  which  I  have  largely  drawn  in  the 
account  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Heywood,  is  not  known.  It  is  printed  in 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Reverend  Oliver  Heywood,  B.A.,"  by  Mr.  Richard  Slate, 
which  forms  vol.  i.  of  the  whole  works  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Heywood,  B.A. 
It  is  there  dedicated  by  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  to  Lord  Willoughby,  but  Mr. 
Slate  says  the  author  was  probably  Oliver  Heywood  himself. 
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it  cost  him  dear.  In  his  best  health  he  was  subject  to  extraordinary 
perspiration,  especially  in  his  preaching  ;  and  perhaps  that  perspiration  was 
some  advantage  to  him  ;  but  when  he  could  not  exert  himself  to  produce 
that  effect,  and  thereby  to  cause  the  acrid  humours  to  evaporate,  they  might 
settle,  and  occasion  his  acute  diseases,  or  otherwise  when  in  a  state  of 
perspiration  he  might  be  prejudiced  by  cooling  too  rapidly.  Once  old  Mr. 
Woods1  and  he  preached  in  a  chapel  on  a  hot  summer's  day.  The  number 
of  people  was  too  great  to  come  within  hearing  ;  Mr.  Heywood  having 
preached  first,  Mr.  Woods  withdrew  the  large  assembly  from  that  citadel 
in  which  they  were  cooped  up,  into  the  campaign  of  a  fair,  large  field, 
where  that  excellent,  solid,  laborious  man  cf  God  preached  under  a  shady 
tree  ;  Mr.  Heywood  sitting  in  a  chair,  got  an  extreme  cold,  which  made  him 
suffer  much  afterwards. 

Mr.  Heywood  had  nine  children,  one  of  whom,  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Heywood,  succeeded  him  in  the  ministry  at  Ormskirk. 
This  sketch  of  Mr.  Hey  wood's  life  may  be  appropriately  concluded 
by  some  sentences  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Heywood,  his 
brother  :— 

Nathaniel  Heywood,  my  dear  brother,  a  precious,  painful,  powerful 
minister  of  the  gospel  at  Ormskirk  20  yeares  and  upwards,  dyed  Dec. 
1 6,  1677— the  flower  of  our  family  for  learning,  parts,  piety,  singularly 
beloved  of  God  and  man,  sorely  afflicted,  seasonably  delivered,  and  now 
exceedingly  advanced.2 

In  the  church  at  Ormskirk  is  a  large  and  handsome  stained 
window,  along  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Erected  by  John  Pemberton  Heywood  and  Anna  Maria,  his 
wife,  in  memory  of  his  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Heywood, 
vicar  of  this  church  A.D.  1656.  Ejected  1662.  Interred  in  the 
church  Dec.  18,  1677." 

What  the  Nonconformists  of  Ormskirk  did  immediately  after  Mr. 
Heywood's  death  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  "The  Man 
chester  Socinian  Controversy  "  says  that  they  embraced  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  erecting  a  place  of  worship  in  the  town  of  Orms 
kirk,  and  gave  his  son,  Nathaniel  Heywood,  jun.,  who  had  been  a 

1  The  Rev.  James  Wood  ejected  from  Ashton-in-Makerfield  and  grand 
father  of  General  Wood. 

2  "  Oliver  Heywood's  Diaries,"  by  J.  H.  Turner,  vol  i.,  p.  38. 
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pupil  of  Mr.  Frankland's,  an  invitation  to  be  their  minister,  which 
he  accepted."  l  The  erection  of  the  building  was,  however,  not 
until  1696,  nearly  twenty  years  after  Mr.  Hey  wood's  death.  The 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Hey  wood,  eldest  son  of  the  ejected  vicar,  entered 
Mr.  Frankland's  Academy  at  Rathmell  April  25th,  1677,  the  year  of 
his  father's  death,  having  as  fellow  students  Eleazar  Birch,  Samuel 
Angier,  Joseph  Eaton,  and  Peter  Finch,  the  sons  of  well-known 
Nonconformists.  He  was  ordained  at  Attercliffe  June  ist,  1687, 
but  the  year  of  his  settlement  at  Ormskirk  has  not  been  preserved. 
He  married  for  his  first  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of  Mr.  Lynford,  of 
Brinscawes  [Brinscall  ?]  near  Blackburn ;  for  his  second  wife, 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Mr.  Angier,  of  VVarrington ;  and  for  his 
third,  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Liverpool.  By  his  respec 
tive  wives  he  had  issue,  all  of  whom  died  young  except  Benjamin 
Heywood,  of  Drogheda,  who  died  when  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  In  the  "Northowram  Register"  is  the  following  entry  : — 

Mr.  Nathl.  Heywood's  wife,  of  Ormskirk,  deliver'd  of  a  son,  baptized 
that  day  fortnight.  He  greatly  rejoyced  in  having  a  living  wife  and  son  Nathl. 
Lord's  Day  after  left  her  well,  preacht ;  in  afternoon  sent  for  out  of  chapel  2 
after  he  had  been  half  an  hour,  ran  fast,  found  her  dead,  April,  i6g5.3 

Mr.  Heywood  continued  to  labour  at  Ormskirk  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  October  26th,  1704.  His  uncle,  Oliver  Hey 
wood,  says  that  he  "was  much  troubled  with  lowness  of  spirits, 
but  when  thus  afflicted  would  often  preach  in  a  lively  manner 
without  the  use  of  notes."4 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Worthington  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Heywood.  He  had  received  his  education  in  the  Academy 
of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Jollie,  at  Attercliffe,  and  partly  from 
Matthew  Henry,  settling  at  Ormskirk  on  the  completion  of  his 

1  P.  151- 

2  What  chapel   this  was  I  do  not  know.     All  the  documents  I  have  con 
sulted  give  1696  as  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Nonconformist  Chapel  in 
Ormskirk.     Whether  there  was  a  still  earlier  building,  or  by  chapel  is  meant 
only  a  temporary  structure,  is   not   clear.       The    passage,    however,    shows 
that  Mr.  Heywood  was  settled  at  Ormskirk  before  that  date. 

3  P.  64. 

4  Diaries,  vol.  iv.,  p.  308. 
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college  course. 


He  removed  to  Dean  Row,  Cheshire,  in  1707, 
being  ordained  there  on  the  2nd  of  September  in  that  year,  when 
Mr.  Angier  prayed  and  Mr.  Jollie  "gave  the  exhortation  from 
Matthew  xxviii.,  20.,"  and  Matthew  Henry  preached  on  2  Cor.  v., 
1 8.  He  laboured  at  Dean  Row  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  October,  1735.  The  following  testimony  respecting  him 
deserves  insertion. 


REV.    TIMOTHY     JOLLIE. 

He  was  fluent,  tender,  and  pathetic  in  his  address,  often  in  tears,  and 
numbers  in  his  auditory  were  greatly  moved.  He  had  notes  containing 
the  heads  of  his  discourses  and  references  to  various  Scriptures,  but  delivered 
the  major  part  of  his  discourses  extempore.  In  every  sense  he  was  an 
excellent  preacher ;  moderate  in  sentiment,  fond  of  Mr.  Baxter's  writings,  of 
an  amiable  temper,  and  highly  respected  by  his  people.1 

1  "Christian  Reformer'''  for  1845.  p.  379. 
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Mr.  Worthington  "trained  many  persons  for  the  duties  of  the 
pulpit,"  amongst  them  being  the  Rev.  Hugh  Worthington,  of 
Salter's  Hall,  London,  to  whom  he  was  great-uncle.  He  had  also 
a  son,  Hugh  Worthington,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  pastorate  at 
Dean  Row.  The  Rev.  Alexander  WTright  was  minister  at  Orms- 
kirk  in  1715,  but  about  him  I  have  no  information.  The  congre 
gation  at  this  time  numbered  286  persons,  of  whom  twenty-four 
were  county  voters.  The  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  Peter 
Seddon,  whose  ministerial  training  was  received  under  Dr.  Benyon, 
at  the  Shrewsbury  Academy,  which  existed  from  1706  to  1708. 
Mr.  Seddon  removed  from  Ormskirk  to  Hereford  in  1719.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  Rev.  John  Seddon,  minister  and  tutor  at 
Warrington.1 

There  is  a  long  interval  here,  about  which  I  have  no  certain 
information. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Crane,  a  member  of  an  old  Preston  family, 
was  sometime  resident  at  Ormskirk,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was 
minister  there.  He  was  educated  at  Kendal  by  Dr.  Rotheram, 
being  a  student  there  in  1738.  He  married  Mary  Park,  of  Orms 
kirk,  probably  a  relative  of  Samuel  Park,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Heywood,  the  ejected  minister  of  Ormskirk.2 
Mr.  Crane  removed  to  Norwich  in  March,  1745,  to  become  assistant 
minister  to  the  Rev.  Peter  Finch,  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Finch, 
ejected  in  1662  from  Walton  Church,  near  Preston.  After  a  brief 
ministry  Mr.  Crane  died  in  August,  1749,  aged  twenty-eight  years. 
"  About  a  year  before  his  death,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  undertook 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Dutch  congregation  at  Norwich.  He  took 
considerable  pains  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language,  in 
such  a  degree,  at  least,  as  to  be  able  to  discharge  his  office  among 
them  to  edification ;  but  a  violent  fever,  in  about  a  year,  put  an  end 
to  his  ministry  here  and  elsewhere.  He  lies  buried  in  the  Dutch 
Church.  His  not  being  able  to  subscribe  some  articles  in  Holland, 
when  he  went  thither  upon  the  occasion  of  taking  this  charge, 
prevented  his  enjoying  some  privileges  he  would  have  had  upon 
such  a  subscription,  particularly  his  widow's  having  ^"30  per 


"  Christian  Reformer"  for  1854,  p.  224,  and  note  3. 
2  Vide  ante  p.  152. 
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annum  upon  his  decease ;  but,  as  his  conscience  would  not  allow 
him  to  subscribe,  he  nobly  preferred  integrity  to  all  worldly 
emolument."1 

The  next  known  minister  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Sandford,  who 
received  his  education  under  Dr.  Rotheram,  at  Kendal  Academy, 
which  he  entered  in  1737.  He  settled  at  Ormskirk  about  1750, 
and  continued  to  labour  here  until  his  death.  Inside  the  chapel, 
on  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit,  is  a  small  brass  plate  thus 
inscribed  : — 

Here 

Are  deposited  the  Remains 

of  the  late 
REVD-    Mr.   BENp-    SANDFORD, 

who  died 
June  16,  1770, 

Aged  48. 

Under  many  infirmities  of  Body, 

but  with  great  vigour  and  Constancy  of  mind, 

by  much  good  reasoning, 

but  more  by  the  influence 

of  virtuous  and  upright  behaviour, 

He  pleaded  the  Christian  Cause 
Near  Twenty  Years  in  this  Town. 

with  what  Fidelity 
is  best  known  to  the  Great  Master  whom  he  served 

And  with  what  success 
will  be  declared  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  world. 

As  a  monument,  not  of  his  merit, 

but  of  her  grateful  and  honourable  regard  to  the  glory 

of  the  best  of  Husbands  and  best  of  Fathers, 

This  is  inscribed 

by  his  affectionate  Wife, 

E.     S. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Holland  probably  followed  Mr.  Sandford.  He 
has  been  mentioned  as  minister  for  some  time  at  Prescot.  It  is 

1  "History  of  Congregationalism  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,"  by  the  Rev. 
John  Browne,  B.A.,  p.  281,  note  2;  vide,  also,  "  Memorials  of  an  Old  Preston 
Family  (the  Family  of  Crane),"  published  in  1877  by  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Preston  Guardian. 
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said  that  he  died  at  Ormskirk,  but  there  is  no  tablet  of  any  kind 
to  indicate  the  fact.1 

The  Rev.  George  Checkley  was  the  next  minister.  He  was 
educated  at  Daventry  Academy,  being  admiteted  a  student  there  in 
1760,  and  had  previously  ministered  at  Hyde,  in  Cheshire.  He 
laboured  for  many  years  at  Ormskirk,  when  he  retired  to  an  estate 
at  Ashley,  near  Altrincham,  "  with  the  intention  of  passing  there 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  but  the  proximity  and  society  of  Mr» 
Worsley  and  a  numerous  circle  of  personal,  literary,  and  religious 
friends  in  Manchester  drew  him  from  his  retirement.2  Accordingly, 
he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  Platt  Chapel,  near  Manchester,  1797, 
remaining  there  until  his  death,  February  6th,  1807,  in  tne  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Barrett 
from  the  Manchester  Academy.  He  removed  to  Darwen,  and 
subsequently  to  Carter  Lane,  London,  where  he  laboured  for  over 
twenty  years.  He  died  July  22nd,  i85o.3 

The  Rev.  P.  Walkden  Fogg  began  his  ministry  at  Ormskirk  in 
1805.  He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Catherine  Fogg,  being  born 
at  Offerton,  in  Cheshire,  in  1765,  and  was  the  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Walkden,  sometime  minister  at  Hesketh  Lane  and  Stockport. 
Mr.  Fogg  was  privately  trained.  He  married  Jane  Wood,  in  1790, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  fifteen4  children.  She  died  April  5th, 
1848,  "much  esteemed  for  her  kindness  to  the  poor  and  her 

1  Vide  ante  p.  151,  and  note  2. 

-  "  History  of  the  Ancient  Chapel  of  Birch  "  (Chetham  Society  Series, 
vol.  xlvii.),  p.  170. 

3  Vide  vol.  ii.,  p.  255,  of  this  work. 

4  Sarah  Fogg,  one  of  the  fifteen,  died  at  Ormskirk,  February  lyth,  1855, 
aged  sixty-two   years.       She  assisted  her  father  in  the  preparation  of  his 
works,  which  obtained  the  commendation  of  ''John  Home  Tooke  and  other 
celebrated  grammarians."      Her  biographer  lays  :  "  She  was  interred  in  the 
small  burial  ground   attached  to  the  chapel  in  Ormskirk,  and  may  probably, 
owing  to  recent  laws,  be  the  last  that  will  have  a  grave  there.     In  seventy 
years,  since  the  chapel  was  erected,  there  have  only  been  twenty-six  funerals, 
and  fourteen  of  them  have  been  members  of  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  W. 
Fogg."     (Christian  Reformer   for   1855,   p.   327.)     Miss  Elizabeth   Fogg,  the 
only  member  of  the  family   surviving,   was  born  July  gth,    1814.     She   is 
resident  at  Ormskirk,  and,  except  that  she  became  blind  a  few  years  ago,  is 
healthy  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  faculties. 
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hospitality  to  all."  He  was  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  time. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  balloons  and  in  electricity.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  is  a  wonder  he  was  not  burnt  as  a  wizard, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  was  asked  to  allay  a  spirit.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  A  Grammar  of  English  Orthography  and 
Pronunciation,"  "  Elementa  Anglicana,"  and  a  small  volume  of 
essays  called  "  Virtue's  Friend."  He  died  at  Ormskirk,  and  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  chapel,  where  his  tombstone  may 
be  seen,  from  which  we  learn  that  his  death  took  place  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1824,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years.  He  was  suc 
ceeded  in  the  pastorate  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Henry  Fogg,  whom 
he  had  trained  for  the  purpose.  For  some  years,  in  addition  to 
his  ministerial  duties,  Mr.  Henry  Fogg  taught  a  school  at  South- 
port.  He  laboured  at  Ormskirk  until  his  death,  and  was  buried 
in  the  graveyard,  near  his  father.  A  marble  tablet  inside  the 
chapel  is  thus  inscribed  : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory 

of 

HENRY   FOGG, 
Who  for  62  years  officiated  as  minister 

of  this  chapel. 

He  died  October  I4th,  1886. 

"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." — Prov.  x.,  7. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Briggs,  who  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Rev.  P.  Vancesmith,  M.A.,  Hindley,  July  26th,  1891,  aged 
seventy-five  years,  came  over  from  Hindley  for  about  twelve 
months  to  conduct  services  after  Mr.  Fogg's  death.  Subsequently, 
the  congregation  having  become  very  small,  the  chapel  was  closed, 
and  remains  so  still.  It  is  situated  in  Aughton  Street,  or  rather  in 
a  small  court  off  Aughton  Street.  It  is  an  oblong  building,  made 
of  brick,  capable  of  seating  about  250  people.  The  doorway  faces 
the  entry  from  the  main  street,  and  is  between  two  large  windows, 
the  panes  of  which  are  all  broken.  The  graveyard  is  in  front,  part 
of  which,  railed  off,  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  members  of 
the  Fogg  family.  The  pulpit  is  on  the  right  on  entering,  and  oppo 
site  is  the  tablet  erected  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Fogg,  and  by 
its  side  is  another  in  memory  of  his  brother,  William  Fogg,  who 
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died  near  Pernambuco,  October  gth,  1831,  aged  thirty-seven  years. 
To  the  left  of  the  pulpit  is  Mr.  Sandford's  memorial  plate,  and 
near  it  is  a  second,  thus  inscribed  : — 

Sacred 

To  the  memory  of 
JAMES  BOOTLE, 

Ormskirk, 

Who,  much  Lamented 

By  Relatives  and  Friends, 

Suddenly  departed  this 

Life  4th  August,  1811, 

Aged  29  years. 
Molliter  ossa  quiescant. 

The  pews  are  quite  modern.  A  glance  at  the  building  will 
suffice  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  the  original  one.  That  was  in 
another  part  of  the  town,  in  Chapel  Street  (the  street  being  so 
named  from  the  chapel  in  it),  parts  of  which  until  recently  might 
be  seen.  There  Benjamin  Sandford  was  buried,  his  remains 
being  subsequently  removed  to  the  present  chapel  graveyard, 
and  laid  in  the  Rev.  P.  Walkden  Fogg's  grave.  The  chapel 
in  Aughton  Street  was  erected  in  1783,  and,  as  already  stated,  is 
rapidly  falling  into  decay.  There  are  two  or  three  large  posters 
upon  it,  bearing  the  words  "  To  Let." 

Imperfect  as  is  the  sketch  just  given,  that  of  Knowsley  will  be 
still  more  so.  The  two  places  are  put  together  in  this  section  not 
because  they  are  geographically  near  one  another,  but  partly  because 
of  their  connection  with  the  Stanley  family,  and  more  because 
they  are  now  both  extinct.  The  editors  of  the  "Manchester 
Socinian  Controversy"  (1825)  give  us  the  following  information  : — 

Knowsley,  near  Prescot.  This  chapel  is  not  far  from  Knowsley  Park,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  as  the  Countess  of  Derby,  who  presented 
the  vicarage  of  Ormskirk  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hey  wood,  held  him  in  high  esteem, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  place  of  worship  was  built  by  some  of  that 
noble  family  who  had  been  benefited  by  his  ministry.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
chapel  is  of  orthodox  origin,  as  the  trust  deed  states  that  the  minister  officiating 
there  shall  preach  according  to  the  doctrinal  A  rticles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  shall  teach  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  It  is  endowed  with  an  estate  in 
Cheshire.  No  minister  being  settled  here,  the  Rev.  John  Yates,  of  Liverpool, 
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who  has  the  management  of  the  place,  permitted  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
to  occupy  the  pulpit;  but  at  present  two  laymen,  members  of  the  Estab 
lished  Church,  go  from  Liverpool  on  the  Lord's  Day,  one  to  read  prayers, 
and  the  other  to  preach  a  sermon.  Hence  it  appears  that  though  Knowsley 
Chapel  may  be  under  the  control  of  Unitarians,  it  is  not  literally  occupied 
by  them.1 

The  names  of  only  two  ministers  have  been  preserved.  One 
was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Mather,  probably  a  native  of  these  parts, 
and  whose  ministerial  training  was  obtained  at  Manchester  under 
the  Rev.  James  Coningham.  During  his  ministry  the  congrega 
tion  numbered  180  persons,  of  whom  nineteen  were  county 
voters.  He  was  pastor  here  between  the  years  1717  and  1729, 
and  in  1736  was  appointed  to  the  oversight  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Darwen.2  He  died  there  January  23rd,  1748-9,  and 
was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  chapel  at  Darwen,  where  his 
tombstone  may  be  seen.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death.3 

The  other  minister  was  the  Rev.  James  Matthews  Beynon,  who 
was  born  at  Rossilly,  a  small  village  some  fourteen  miles  from 
Swansea.  His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer,  and  his  mother 
"a  most  amiable  and  exemplary  woman."  His  "  unusual  serious 
ness  of  disposition  and  love  of  study"  was  "a  remarkable  circum 
stance,  as  living  in  such  an  insulated  situation  he  could  have  no 
companions  in  his  literary  pursuits,  nor  any  one  to  foster  his 
decided  inclination  for  learning."4  His  early  education  was  obtained 
at  a  school  in  Carmarthen,  whence  he  removed  to  Warrington 
Academy  at  "  a  proper  age."  Even  before  the  completion  of  his 
college  course  he  was  "  accustomed  to  supply  at  different  congre 
gations  in  the  vicinity  of  Warrington,  and  was  even  then  much 
approved  as  a  preacher."  About  1770  he  became  the  "  stated 
minister  at  a  small  place  called  Knowsley,"  where  he  remained 
until  the  midsummer  of  1772,  when  he  removed  to  Yarmouth, 

1  P.  141. 

2  This  was  the   Mr.  Mather,  I  imagine,  who  was  ordained  at  St.  Helens 
along  with  Dr.  Winder  in  1717  (Vide  "Monthly  Repository"  for  1822,  p.  23, 
note  2.) 

3  Vide  ante  p.  175,  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  253,  of  this  work. 

4  "  Monthly  Repository"  for  1830,  p.  867. 
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to  become  the  assistant  of  the  Rev.  John  Whiteside.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Whiteside,  in  August,  1784,  he  was  chosen  sole 
pastor,  and  for  a  period  of  fifty-eight  years  continued  to  labour 
here,  having  several  assistant  ministers.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  conducted  a  school  "  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  his 
pupils."  He  died  at  Yarmouth  on  the  4th  of  September,  1830, 
in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  "MS.  Book  of 
Prayers  for  Publick  worship,  beautifully  written,  i2mo,  blue 
morocco,"  which  appears  to  have  been  completed  during  his 
residence  at  Warrington.  In  the  extract  above  given  from  the 
"Manchester  Socinian  Controversy"  it  is  stated  that  Knowsley 
Chapel  in  1825  was  being  worked  by  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  by  that  communion  the  interest  has  been  superseded. 
Baines  says  :  "  The  church  at  Knowsley  was  originally  Presbyterian, 
afterwards  Unitarian;  but  on  the  expiration  of  a  lease  in  1830,  it 
was  consecrated.  The  present  St.  Mary's  Church  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  building  of  stone,  and  cruciform,  in  the  gift  of  the  earl  of 
Derby."1  It  was  built  in  1846.  Since  that  time  the  old  chapel  has 
been  used  as  a  National  School.  It  has  connected  with  it  a  graveyard 
containing  a  few  tombstones,  but  they  are  of  no  special  interest. 


X.— ORMSKIRK   AND   SKELMERSDALE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES. 

AT  the  beginning  of  this  century  Congregationalism  was  distinctly 
missionary  and  aggressive.  In  1801  there  came  into  existence 
"  The  Itinerant  Society,"  which  was  an  "  association  of  ministers 
in  the  contiguous  parts  of  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  Cheshire."2 
The  first  efforts  of  this  Society  were  directed  towards  western 
Lancashire,  whose  "  deplorable  state  "  excited  u  compassion,  and 
determined  us,  if  possible,  to  send  an  itinerant  to  sow  the  seed  of 
evangelical  truth  in  that  barren  wilderness."  The  Rev.  William 

1  "  History  of  Lancashire"  (Edition  1870),  vol.  ii.,  p.  282. 

2  "History    of    the   Lancashire  Congregational   Union,"   by  the   Rev. 
Richard  Slate,  p.  5. 
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Honeywood  was  the  gentleman  engaged  "to  undertake  the  im 
portant  trust,"  and  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Ormskirk,  as  the  centre 
of  an  important  itinerancy  in  1801.  Mr.  Honeywood  was  assisted 
in  his  labours  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hacking,  "  a  young  man  of  promising 
abilities,"  who  subsequently  entered  Rotherham  College  to  be 
trained  for  the  ministry,  and  for  several  years  was  the  pastor  ot 
Ebenezer  Chapel,  Darwen.  The  work  at  Ormskirk  "met  with 
much  opposition,"  which,  "together  with  the  inconvenience  of  the 
place  "  in  which  services  were  held,  operated  against  Mr.  Honey- 
wood  ;  "  yet,  in  face  of  these  discouraging  circumstances,  fifty  or 
sixty  people  regularly"  attended  his  ministry.  At  the  end  of  one 
year  Mr.  Honeywood  resigned,  and  in  1802  the  Rev.  George 
Greatbatch  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy — a  man  much  after  the 
stamp  of  the  Rev.  William  Alexander,  and  to  whose  unwearying 
labours  West  Lancashire  Congregationalism  is  greatly  indebted. 
In  July,  1807,  Mr.  Greatbatch  took  up  his  residence  at  North 
Meols,  but  continued  his  preaching  excursions  to  Ormskirk, 
Blowick,  Crossens,  Scarisbrick,  Bretherton,  and  other  places  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  appears  that  shortly  after  this  "dis 
couraging  circumstances"  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  work 
at  Ormskirk  for  a  time.  In  the  County  Union  Report  for  the 
year  ending  January,  1812,  is  a  full  account  of  matters  as  they 
stood  at  Ormskirk  at  that  date,  which  is  here  transcribed  : — 

At  the  commencement  of  our  Association  [in  1806]  we  set  up  our  standard 
here ;  but  after  a  long  course  of  unsuccessful  efforts  it  was  determined,  at 
least  for  a  season,  to  relinquish  this  post.  The  principal  obstacle  appeared 
to  be  the  want  of  a  suitable  place  for  public  worship.  Every  renewed  attempt 
to  procure  one  was  completely  ineffectual.  At  our  last  annual  meeting  the 
place  was  again  recommended  to  our  attention,  with  more  encouraging 
prospects,  and  a  sub-committee  of  friends  residing  at  Liverpool  were 
appointed  to  take  such  steps  as  might  to  them  appear  advisable  for  raising 
a  congregation  in  this  very  respectable  town.  Their  zealous  attention  to 
this  object,  and  the  success  that  has  attended  their  labours,  are  highly  grati 
fying.  Mr.  Charrier,  after  reporting  his  visit  to  North  Meols  and  Orrell,  in 
a  letter,  dated  Liverpool,  Oct.  n,  iSn,  remarks:  "I  have  the  pleasure  to 
inform  the  Committee  that  on  the  preceding  Lord's  Day,  Sept.  29,  I  opened 
a  large,  commodious  room  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  town  of 
Ormskirk.  Appearances  were  very  encouraging.  In  the  evening  the  place 
was  crowded  ;  and  the  behaviour  of  the  people  was  highly  to  their  credit. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Christian  benevolence  of  many  Liverpool  friends,  of 
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different  congregations,  united  to  the  aid  which  we  are  encouraged  to  expect 
from  the  County  Union,  will  secure  to  Ormskirk  a  succession  of  respectable 
supplies." 

The  Report  for  January,  1814,  states  that  things  at  Ormskirk  "are 
in  a  very  unpromising  state,  and  that  preaching  is  for  the  present 
discontinued,"  and  that  there  is  "  little  prospect  at  present  of  the 
preaching  being  re-established,  or  any  good  being  done  in  that 
quarter."  No  farther  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made 
until  1825,  when,  owing  "to  the  generous  and  disinterested 
conduct  of  an  excellent  individual  in  Liverpool,  the  people  at 
Ormskirk  "  were  provided  with  "  a  very  neat  and  commodious 
place  of  worship  capable  of  accommodating  from  three  to  four 
hundred  persons."  This  was  a  portion  of  a  silk  factory  in 
Burscough  Street.  It  was  opened  on  January  26th,  1826,  the 
first  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  P.  S.  C harrier,  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  "  attendance  at  all  the  services  that  day  was 
very  encouraging."  The  report  of  the  station  ends  by  saying  : 
"We  begin  to  entertain  the  hope  that  of  this  place  at  length  it 
may  be  said,  the  time  to  favour  it,  yea,  the  set  time  is  come." 
This  hope  was  not  disappointed,  for  the  Report  ending  April, 
1827,  says:  "The  infant  cause  here  appears  to  be  steadily 
advancing  under  the  ministry  and  judicious  care  of  Mr.  Dawes,  a 
gentleman  at  present  resident  in  Liverpool,  and  a  member  of  one 
of  the  churches  in  that  town."  The  people  were  encouraged  by 
their  Liverpool  benefactor  "to  raise  a  fund  for  the  erection  of 
several  pews,"  which  they  might  "  afterwards  occupy  at  a  rental," 
and  this  they  did.  A  small  church1  was  formed  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1828,  and  the  following  day  Mr.  Dawes  was  ordained 
pastor.  An  account  of  these  services,  together  with  some  interest 
ing  information  respecting  the  cause  here,  is  given  in  the  Evan 
gelical  Magazine  for  1829,  from  which  the  following  is  taken  :— 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  28,  1828,  was  formed  in  the  town  of  Orms 
kirk,  Lancashire,  a  church  of  the  Independent  denomination.  The  Rev.  R. 
Slate,  of  Preston,  delivered  a  very  appropriate  discourse  on  the  occasion,  in 

1  The  number  of  members  was  five,  including  Mr.  Dawes  and  his  wife, 
so  the  Church  Book  says,  but  the  County  Union  Report  for  year  ending 
April,  1830,  says  "four." 
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which  he  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  the  town,  which  has 
been  devoid  of  Evangelical  instruction,  except  what  it  received  from  a 
small  Wesleyan  Chapel,  since  the  days  of  the  Puritans;  when  the  pious 
Nathaniel  Hey  wood  was  vicar  of  the  church,  from  whence  he  was  ejected 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  ;  he  was,  however,  some  years  afterwards  interred 
in  the  church. 

The  Rev.  George  Payne,  A.M.,  theological  tutor  in  the  College  of  Black 
burn,  publicly  recognised  the  formation  of  the  church,  and  afterwards 
administered  to  them  and  some  members  of  neighbouring  Congregational 
churches  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Several  attempts  had  formerly 
been  made  to  establish  the  Independent  interest  in  this  large  and  populous 
parish,  containing  about  13,000  souls;  but  on  account  of  their  prejudice 
and  opposition,  without  success,  till  February  [January],  1826,  when  a 
spacious  room,  previously  part  of  a  silk  factory,  was  opened  for  divine 
worship  by  the  Lancashire  County  Union  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  on 
which  occasion  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles  and  the  late 
Rev.  P.  S.  Charrier,  of  Liverpool.  From  that  time  it  was  chiefly  supplied 
by  students  from  Blackburn,  till  January,  1827,  when  Mr.  W.  R.  Dawes 
first  preached  there,  who,  proving  acceptable  to  the  congregation,  at  their 
request,  continued  to  supply  to  the  present  time  ;  and  by  the  liberality  of 
several  individuals,  the  place  of  worship,  which  will  contain  about  300 
persons,  has  been  very  commodiously  fitted  up  with  pews,  &c.  In  the  morn 
ing  of  Wednesday,  October  2gth,  Mr.  Dawes  was  ordained  pastor  over  this 
infant  church.  The  Rev.  James  Lister  (Baptist),  of  Liverpool,  began  by 
reading  and  prayer  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Payne  preached  a  very  judicious  sermon 
on  the  nature  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  proposed  the  usual  questions ;  the 
Rev.  S.  Saunders  (Baptist)  offered  up  the  ordination  prayer  with  peculiar 
energy  and  pathos;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles  (of  whose  church  Mr.  D.  had  been 
a  member)  delivered  a  most  interesting  and  impressive  charge  to  the 
ministers  from  2d  Tim.  iv.,  5.  "  Make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry  ;  "  and  the 
Rev.  R.  Maclean  of  Liverpool  gave  an  excellent  charge  to  the  people  from 
i  Cor.  iv.,  i.  "  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  and 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God ;  "  after  which  the  Rev.  G.  Greatbatch, 
of  Southport,  concluded  with  prayer.  Thirteen  ministers  were  present,  and 
many  persons  from  distant  parts  attended  on  the  occasion,  which  was  so 
highly  interesting  that  the  congregation,  many  of  whom  were  affected  to 
tears,  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  very  solemn  and  appropriate 
manner  in  which  the  service  was  conducted.1 

Almost  immediately  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Dawes,  attention 
was  directed  towards  securing  a  new  chapel ;  but  it  was  not  until 
"after  repeated  disappointments"  that  an  "eligible  piece  of  free 
hold  land  "  was  obtained.  This  building  was  erected  in  1834,  being 

1  P.  320. 
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opened  for  public  worship  on  September  2nd,  when  sermons  were 
preached  by  the  Revs.  Dr.  Raffles,  John  Kelly,  and  J.  J. 
Carruthers,  all  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Dawes  was  compelled  by  failing 
health  to  resign  his  charge  in  December,  1837.  The  churchelected 
as  his  successor  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Ray,  who  began  his  labours  in 
February,  1838.  He  remained  only  a  few  months,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Harper,  from  the  Blackburn  Academy, 
who  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  on  July 
3oth,  1839.  It  is  recorded  that  "a  special  meeting  for  prayer 
was  held  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ask  the  blessing 
of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  on  the  solemnities  of  the 
day."1  The  following  were  the  ministers  who  assisted  at  the 
services  which  were  held  morning  and  evening :  Revs.  G. 
Greatbatch,  Southport ;  J.  Kelly,  Liverpool ;  Gilbert  Ward- 
law,  M.A.,  Theological  Tutor  of  Blackburn  Academy;  Dr.  Raffles, 
Liverpool;  J.  Widdows,  Rainford;  W.  Alexander,  Churchtown  ; 
R.  Fletcher,  Manchester;  D.  B.  Hayward,  Classical  Tutor  of  Black- 
barn  Academy;  J.  Tunstall,  Kirkdale;  and  E.  Robinson,  Lydiate. 
The  County  Union  Report  for  the  year  ending  April,  1844,  tells 
about  the  "peculiar  difficulties'''  of  this  station,  one  of  which 
was  "the  large  debt  incurred  in  the  erection  of  the  excellent 
chapel  in  which  the  congregation  worship,  and  as  it  contains 
several  items  of  interest  the  following  extract  is  presented  to  the 
reader : — 

Twelve  months  ago,  from  the  sudden  calling  up  of  some  of  the  money 
that  was  owing,  the  people  were  placed  in  serious  perplexity,  being  in  some 
danger  of  losing  the  chapel  altogether.  In  their  extremity  Mr.  Dawes,  the 
former  pastor,  came  forward  to  their  aid,  advancing  the  required  sum,  and 
thus  becoming  the  sole  creditor.  The  interest  owing  has  been  cleared  off, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  principal  paid,  leaving  still,  however,  a  debt  of 
/"goo.  Besides  doing  this,  £20  have  been  expended  in  repairing  the  chapel, 
which  previous  pecuniary  embarrassments  had  made  it  necessary  to  leave 
in  a  neglected  state. 

Year  by  year  the  Reports  tell  of  discouragements,  of  persecution 
from  the  "  endowed  church  "  and  its  ministers,  of  the  necessity 
Mr.  Harper  was  under  to  conduct  a  seminary  by  way  of  assisting 

1   "  Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1840,  p.  83. 
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his  stipend,  thereby  having  his  pastoral  duties  somewhat  curtailed, 
and  of  the  burdensome  debt  which  hindered  progress  until,  1849, 
when,  .the  Report  for  that  year  says  : — 

Though  the  debt  upon  the  chapel  here,  which  so  long  depressed  the 
energies  of  the  people,  has  been  removed,  the  labours  of  the  Union  are  for 
the  present  entirely  suspended.  The  minister  and  church,  not  falling  in 
with  the  views  and  measures  of  those  who  subscribed  towards  the  payment 
of  the  debt,  have  withdrawn  themselves,  and  are  at  present  worshipping  in 
a  separate  place.  The  chapel  is,  therefore,  closed,  and  the  committee  of 
the  Union  are  waiting  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  warrant  them  to  re-com 
mence  operations. 

Mr.  Harper  retained  his  hold  more  or  less  upon  the  pulpit  until 
July,  1854,  when  he  resigned.  In  1861  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  scholastic  duties.  He  joined 
the  Hanover  Church,  Peckham,  and  remained  in  communion  with 
it  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  August  28th,  1877,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years.  Things  were  found  to  be  "  truly  dis 
tressing  "  when  the  officials  of  the  County  Union  visited  Orms- 
kirk  immediately  after  Mr.  Harper's  resignation ;  but  in  the  Report 
ending  April,  1855,  it  is  stated  "  that  the  beautiful  chapel  is  now 
free  from  debt,"  and  that  "  many  of  the  pastors  of  the  county " 
had  spent  a  Sabbath  there,  and  had  "rendered  great  service 
among  the  people,  besides  labouring  in  the  pulpit."  In  October, 
1855,  the  Rev.  William  Fisher,  educated  at  Western  College,  and 
who  had  laboured  at  Broseley,  in  Shropshire,  became  the  pastor. 
He  resigned  in  March,  1857,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Dewar,  from  Glasgow  University,  in  the  following  June,  who 
left  in  July,  1861,  for  Altrincham,  in  Cheshire.  The  Rev. 
J.  Aspinall  was  the  next  minister.  He  had  been  educated 
at  Western  College,  and  had  laboured  a  short  time  at  Tunstall, 
in  Staffordshire.  He  began  his  work  at  Ormskirk  in  October, 
1 86 1,  and  left  in  February,  1864,  for  St.  Agnes,  in  Corn 
wall.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Greenhithe,  in  Kent.  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Lowe,  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  Edinburgh  Theological  Hall,  and  who  had 
previously  laboured  at  Hazelgrove,  near  Stockport,  succeeded  Mr. 
Aspinall  at  Ormskirk  in  the  year  of  his  removal.  He  remained 
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only  until  July,  1866,  removing  to  Wilton,  in  Wiltshire.  In 
January,  1867,  Dr.  Macaulay  entered  upon  duty  here,  continuing 
until  December,  1869,  being  followed  in  June,  1871,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
R.  Webster,  from  Tyldesley.  Like  most  of  his  predecessors,  he 
remained  only  a  short  time,  terminating  his  ministry  in  June,  1874, 
and  removing  to  Merthyr  Tydvil.  In  the  following  year  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Drummond,  from  Airedale  College,  began  his  ministry  at 
Ormskirk.  In  March,  1888,  he  removed  to  Wolverhampton  to 
assist  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Berry1  in  his  work  there.  It  was  during  Mr. 
Drummond's  ministry  that  the  chapel  premises  were  "  transformed  " 
and  made  to  look  "  as  attractive  as  formerly  they  were  the  reverse." 
In  the  same  period  important  alterations  were  effected  in  the 
interior  of  the  church,  which  added  both  to  its  comfort  and  utility, 
and  increased  its  accommodation  by  some  fifty  or  sixty  sittings. 
The  whole  cost  was  defrayed  by  a  member  of  the  congregation  as 
a  memorial  gift.  In  December,  1888,  the  Rev.  E.  Dean,  who 
received  his  ministerial  training  at  Nottingham  Institute,  and  who 
had  previously  laboured  for  several  years  at  Wigston,  in  Leicester 
shire,  accepted  an  invitation  to  succeed  Mr.  Drummond.  He 
resigned  in  March  of  this  year,  and  is  now  labouring  in  Surrey. 

It  will  be  clear,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  church  has  had  a 
most  checkered  career,  having  had  to  contend  from  the  first  with 
influences  in  the  town  which  are  not  favourable  to  Dissent.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  years  it  has  been  in  receipt  of  generous 
sums  of  money  annually  from  the  Union  Funds,  and  is  less 
likely  to  attain  to  pecuniary  independence  now,  on  account  of  the 
removal  of  important  families,  than  for  some  years  past.  The 
chapel,  which  is  situated  in  Chapel  Street,  has  an  attractive  appear 
ance,  and  will  accommodate  over  300  persons.  The  pulpit  is 
still  vacant. 

The  church  at  Skelmersdale,  an  important  village  a  few  miles 
east  of  Ormskirk,  originated  in  1878.  "Two  Cottages,"  says 
the  "Lancashire  Congregational  Calendar"  for  1879-80, 
"  divested  of  their  partition  walls,  are  used  for  preaching 

1  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  popular  pastor  of  Wolver 
hampton  went  to  college  from  the  church  at  Ormskirk,  where  he  had  been 
an  earnest  and  useful  worker.  Since  the  above  was  written  he  has  become 
Doctor  Berry. 
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and  teaching,  the  utmost  accommodation  afforded  being 
for  about  a  hundred  persons."  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Drummond,  of 
Ormskirk,  superintended  the  station  at  its  commencement.  In 
1879  an  Iron  Chapel,  which  had  previously  been  used  at  Rainhill, 
capable  of  seating  350  persons,  was  erected,  the  cost  being  ^200. 
The  Rev.  B.  Bond,  from  Westhoughton,  began  his  ministry  on 
February  ist,  1880,  and  still  continues  to  be  the  pastor.  The 
County  Union  has  supplied  it  with  a  liberal  grant  from  its  funds 
each  year  since  its  commencement. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WARRINGTON     AND     DISTRICT. 

I.— EARLY     NONCONFORMITY. 

IF  there  is  a  town  in  Lancashire  whose  history  ought  to  be  written, 
it  is  Warrington.  Within  and  around  it  are  just  those  elements 
which  the  historian  and  antiquarian  could  easily  weave  into  a  story 
at  once  interesting  and  instructive.  Warrington  is  not  newly  bom; 
it  reaches  back  to  the  "ancient  times/''  "  The  first  distinct 
historical  mention  of  Warrington,"  says  Baines,  "  is  in  Doomsday 
Book,  where  we  have  King  Edward  held  Walintune^  which  is 
named  as  one  of  the  three  hundreds  into  which  the  present 
hundred  of  West  Derby  was  then  divided."1  In  a  note  he  gives 
the  meaning  of  the  name  as  "  the  town  or  settlement  of  the 
children  of  Wera."  In  documents  of  the  i2th  and  i3th  centuries 
it  appears  as  u  Werington  "  and  "  Weryngton."  How  long  before 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  Warrington  was  a  name  and  a  place  we 
do  not  know.  The  supposition  of  Dr.  Whitaker  that  it  was  a 
Roman  station  is  now  generally  set  aside  by  antiquarians,  but  the 
way  in  which  it  is  named  in  the  Doomsday  Book  suggests  that  it 
was  a  town  of  some  importance  at  that  time.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
mere  fancy  which  sees  these  lands  owned  and  occupied  previous  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  historic  period  by  Norman  and  Dane, 
Saxon,  Roman  arid  Celt. 

Situated  on  the  river  Mersey,  and  on  the  main  road  leading  to 
the  north,  as  may  be  imagined,  Warrington  has  played  a  consider 
able  part  in  the  struggles  of  our  country.  "  The  horrors  of  war," 
says  Baines,  "  were  repeatedly  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Warrington,  in  the  disturbed  reign  of  Charles  I.  Taking  its  tone 
from  the  house  of  Stanley,  the  town  embraced  the  Royal  cause, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  Wars,  James,  Lord  Strange, 
was  ordered  to  make  preparations  for  the  intended  raising  of  the 

1  "History  of  Lancashire"  (Edition  1870),  vol.  ii.,  p.  219. 
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Royal  Standard  at  Warrington.  Having  mustered  20,000  on  three 
heaths  near  Bury,  Ormskirk,  and  Preston,  he  occupied  this  town, 
which  for  some  time  became  his  headquarters.  From  here  he 
made  his  expedition  to  Manchester,  September  24th,  1642. 
Thence,  on  the  failure  of  his  attempt,  he  proceeded  to  the  king  at 
Shrewsbury,  whence  he  returned  to  Warrington,  to  levy  new  troops, 
with  which,  in  November,  he  beseiged  Birmingham."1  Sub 
sequently  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentarians. 

In  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745  Warrington  was  all  excite 
ment  because  both  the  rebel  and  Royalist  forces  made  for  it  as  a 
position  of  vantage.2  In  the  latter  rebellion,  "  on  the  approach  of 
the  army  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  from  Manchester,  the  bridge  at 
Warrington  was  cut  down  by  the  Liverpool  Blues,  who  captured 
such  stragglers  of  the  rebels  as  ventured  that  way,  and  committed 
them  for  safe  custody  to  Chester  Castle." 3 

Ecclesiastically,  too,  the  town  has  much  that  is  interesting  about 
it.  The  Parish  Church  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  being  named  in  Doomsday  Book.  It  was  then  the 
church  of  Walintune  himdret,  and  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Elfin.  It  has  been  considerably  altered  in  the  course  of 
years,  yet  some  parts  of  it  are  very  old ;  and  it  occupies  the 
ancient  site  and  retains  the  ancient  name — St.  Elfin's.  The 
Leghs  and  Botelers,  or  Butlers,  are  names  which  have  been 
associated  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Warrington  from  the 
earliest  times. 

Of  equal  interest  is  the  ancient  Warrington  Friary.  "  Some  way 
up  the  present  Bridge  Street,"  says  Baines,  "  and  on  a  site  still 

1  "  History  of  Lancashire  "  (Edition  1870),  vol.  ii.}  p.  226. 

2  Daniel  Defoe,  in  his  Tours,  vol.  iii.,  p.  241,  says  of  Warrington  :  "  This 
is  a  large  old-built  market  town  upon  the  river  Mersee,  over  which  is  erected 
a  stately  stone  bridge,  which  is  the  only  bridge  of  communication  for  the 
whole  county  with  that  of  Chester.      It  is  on  the  great  road  from  London 
leading  to   Carlisle  and    Scotland,  and,  in    case  of    war,  has    always  been 
esteemed  a  pass  of  the  utmost  importance.      It  was  found  to  be  so  upon 
several  occasions  in  the  time  of  the  Civil   War,   and  had  the  rebel  Scots 
advanced  thus  far  in  the  Preston  affair  in  1715  so  as  to  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  it,  it  would  have  been  so  again,  and  on  that  account  the  king's 
forces  took  special  care  by  a  speedy  advance  to  secure  it," 

3  "  History  of  Lancashire  "  (Edition  1870),  vol  ii.,  p.  228. 
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marked  by  the  names  Friars'  Gate  and  Friars'  Green,  was  a  friary 
of  Augustine  or  Hermit  Friars."1  In  "  Warrington  in  1465,"  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  Beamont,  is  an  interesting  passage  respecting 
the  origin  of  this  Friary,  which  is  here  subjoined  : — 

No  exact  date  can  be  fixed  for  the  foundation  of  the  house  at  Warrington, 
nor  do  we  know  the  name  or  family  of  the  founder,  although  some  circum 
stances  in  its  subsequent  history  seem  to  sustain  a  conjecture  that  it  owed 
its  origin  to  the  Butlers.  In  the  list  of  religious  houses,  compiled  by  royal 
authority  in  the  year  1261,  no  mention  occurs  of  the  Austin  Friars  at 
Warrington ;  but  its  origin  could  not  have  been  long  posterior  to  that  time, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  columns  of  their  Church, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor;  and  from  the  recorded  fact,  that  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  we  find  Richard  the  Hermit  carrying  thither 
from  Warrington  the  voti/e  candle  of  one  of  the  devotees  who  had  been 
healed  by  calling  to  mind  the  martyrdom  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  whom  that 
age  styled  St.  Simon  the  Righteous.  But  whenever  or  by  whomsoever 
founded,  the  selection  of  the  site  of  the  priory  at  Warrington  shows  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  wise  discernment  and  prudent  forethought  of  its  archi 
tects,  who  were  most  probably  the  first  tenants  of  its  cloisters;  for  while  the 
baron's  house  and  the  rectory  were  placed  upon  a  low  marsh  with  an  alluvial 
foundation,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  town  was  erected  upon  a  cold 
unwholesome  substratum  of  clay,  they  had  the  sagacity  to  discover,  and  the 
wisdom  to  choose,  a  gravelly  bank,  in  which  they  dug  their  foundations  secure 
from  the  damp  which  invades  them  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Into  their 
cellars  no  liquids  found  their  way  against  the  will  of  the  owners.2 

The  quaint  itinerant  Leland,  also  writing  in  1549,  says  : — 

Upon  Mersey  in  Chestreshire,  Wellington  (a  pavid  town),  one  Chirch,  a 
Freres  Augustine,  at  the  Bridge  Ende.  The  Town  is  of  a  prety  Bygnes.  The 
Paroche  Chirche  is  at  the  Tayle  of  al  the  Tounne.  It  is  a  better  market  than 
Manchfstre? 

The  history  of  this  Friary  might  fill  a  good  sized  volume  itself, 
but  it  must  be  dismissed  with  a  sentence  or  two.  "  The  convent," 
says  Mr.  Beamont,  "  was  probably  among  those  lesser  houses 
whose  doom  was  sealed  by  the  statute  of  the  26th  Henry  VIII."  4 
But  some  parts  of  it  remained  standing  for  many  years  after  this. 

1  '•'  History  of  Lancashire"  (Edition  1870),  vol.  ii ,  p.  223. 

2  Chetham  Society  Series,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  xxxi  (Preface). 

3  Vide  Baines's  "  History  of  Lancashire  "  (Edition  1870),  vol.  ii.,  p.  223. 

4  Chetham  Society  Series,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  xlv. 
4—14 
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About  the  close  of  last  century  an  ancient  gateway  was  removed, 
and  with  it  probably  disappeared  "  the  last  vestige  of  the  various 
buildings  comprised  in  Holcroft's  grant,  of  which  there  now 
remains  not  one  stone  standing  upon  another."  l 

Enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  has  been  said  by  way 
of  introduction  to  what  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  section,  viz.,  to 
sketch  the  rise  and  progress  of  Nonconformity  in  Warrington 
previous  to  the  erection  of  Cairo  Street  Chapel.  In  1650  the 
pulpit  of  the  Parish  Church  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Yates,  concerning  whom  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  thus 
report  in  that  year  : — 

Wee  doe  present  that  there  is  a  pish  Church  scituate  within  Warrington 
called  Warrington  Church,  a  Mancon  howse,  barne,  and  garden  therevnto 
belonging,  one  halfe  thereof  or  thereaboutes  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Robte 
Yates,  now  minister  at  Warrington  Church,  of  the  yearly  value  of  Thirtie 
shillings  :  and  the  other  halfe  or  neere  thereabouts  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr- 
Peeter  Harrison  or  his  assignes,  vnder  a  Lease  formly  made  by  Sr  Thomas 
Ireland  deceased,  but  whether  the  same  bee  expyred  or  noe  wee  know  not, 
but  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  Thirtie  shillings  ;  And  that  the  whole  tythes  of 
the  said  pish  of  Warrington  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  One  hundred  fiftie  one 
pounds  one  shilling,  and  eight  pence  ;  And  that  the  said  Mr-  Yates  came  in 
by  the  quist  and  psentation  of  Gilbte  Ireland,  Esqr-  who  claimes  to  bee 
patron  and  Doner  thereof,  And  alsoe  by  the  ffree  Ellection  of  the  Congre- 
gacon  there ;  And  that  the  said  Mr-  Yates  is  a  man  of  good  lyffe,  and  how- 
beit  hee  doth  Disassent  from  and  not  submitt  to  the  present  gouneIHt,  And 
did  neglect  to  obserue  and  keepe  the  days  of  humiliacon  and  thankesgiving 
enioyned  by  the  psent  piam*:  And  that  he  hath  for  his  salury  the  yearly 
sume  of  Twenty  pounds  per  annum  from  the  said  Mr- Ireland.- 

As  Mr.  Robert  Yates  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  Non 
conformity  in  Warrington,  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  have  some 
further  information  about  him.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1612, 
and  is  thought  to  have  belonged  to  the  Yateses  of  Blackburn. 
In  the  ordinance  creating  Presbyterian  discipline  in  Lancashire, 
bearing  date  October  2nd,  1646,  he  is  coupled  with  Mr.  Isaac  Am 
brose,  as  minister  of  Preston.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Warrington 
Rectory  in  1647,  signing  the  registers  as  such  in  that  year.  In 

1  Chetham  Society  Series,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  xlvii. 

2  "  Commonwealth  Church  Survey  "  (Record  Society  Series,  vol.  i.),  p.  51. 
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"  The  Harmonious  Consent "  and  "  The  Agreement  of  the  People," 
bearing  dates  respectively  1648  and  1649,  he  appears  as  minister  at 
Warrington.  From  the  passage  just  cited  from  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners'  Report  it  appears  that  Mr.  Yates  was  not  in 
accord  with  Cromwell's  Government,  and  in  1651  for  refusing 
to  sign  the  "  Engagement,"  a  paper  which  bound  the  subscribers 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth  without  King  or  House  of 
Lords,  and  for  speaking  against  it  he  was  tried  for  his  life  at 
Lancaster.  Matters  went  so  far  that  he  prepared  his  last  speech, 
"  but,  by  the  unexpected  clemency  of  the  judge,  he  was  pardoned." 
From  1662  to  1665  a  series  of  enactments  was  passed  by  Par 
liament  which  told  heavily  against  Dissent,  and  which  led  to  the 
ejection  of  2,000  ministers  from  their  livings  in  England.  Lanca 
shire  contributed  its  quota,  and  amongst  the  number  was  the  Rev. 
Robert  Yates,  of  Warrington.  With  the  Rev.  Henry  Newcome,  of 
Manchester,  he  was  particularly  intimate,  and  in  his  Diary  Mr. 
Newcome  makes  two  or  three  interesting  references  to  Mr.  Yates's 
sufferings.  Under  date  January  roth,  1662-3,  Saturday,  he 
says : — 

Mr.  Yates  &  several  good  people  in  Warrington  carryed  to  prison  yester 
day.1 

In  the  following  February  he  writes  : — 

In  ye  afternoone  Mr  Illingworth  &  I  were  engaged  wth  Mr  Naylor  to 
make  freindes  if  wee  could  for  Mr  Yates  and  others  unjustly  imprisoned 
at  ys  present.  I  could  have  put  off  endeavouringe  in  ye  th;  but  it  is 
duty,  &  who  knows  how  soone  wee  may  any  of  us  be  in  the  like  condition.2 

Again  he  writes  in  the  same  year,  April  2oth  :— 

I  had  intended  to  have  heard  ye  comemoration  sermon,  but  Mr  Yates 
came  in  &  sate  wth  mee  above  an  houre.  Told  mee  ye  whole  story  of  his 
imprisonment.3 

In  1672  Charles  II.  granted  liberty  to  the  persecuted  Noncon 
formists  by  the  Indulgence  Act.  Immediately  they  took  out 

1  "Newcome's  Diary"  (Chetham  Society  Series),  vol.  xviii.,  p.  152. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  157. 

3  Ibid,,  p.  179. 
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licenses,  and  on  the  25th  of  July  in  that  year  Robert  Yates 
secured  a  license  for  himself  as  a  Presbyterian  Teacher,  and  one 
for  his  house  as  a  Presbyterian  meeting  house.  In  the  following 
September  he  licensed  the  Old  Court  House1  at  Warrington. 
The  original  document  is  still  extant,  a  transcript  of  which  is  here 
given. 

CHARLES,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  To  all  Mayors,  Bayliffs,  Constables, 
and  other  Our  Officers  and  Ministers,  Civil  and  Military,  whom  it  may 
concern,  Greeting.  In  pursuance  of  Our  Declaration  of  the  i5th  of  March, 
1671-2,  We  have  allowed,  and  We  do  hereby  allow  of  a  Roome  or  Roomes  in 
the  Court  house  of  Warrington  in  Our  County  of  Lancaster  to  be  a  Place  for 
the  Use  of  such  as  do  not  conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  who  are  of  the 
Perswasion  commonly  called  Presbyterian  to  meet  and  assemble  in,  in  order 
to  their  publick  Worship  and  Devotion.  And  all  and  singular  Our  Officers 
and  Ministers,  Ecclesiastical  and  Military,  whom  it  may  concern,  are  to 
take  due  notice  hereof :  And  they  and  every  one  of  them,  are  hereby  strictly 
charged  and  required  to  hinder  any  Tumult  or  Disturbance,  and  to  protect 
them  in  their  said  Meetings  and  Assemblies.  Given  at  Our  Court  at 
vVhitehall,  the  30th  day  of  September  in  the  24th  year  of  our  Reign,  1672. 

By  His  Majesties  Command 
ARLINGTON. 

Licenses  were  also  taken  out  on  the  5th  of  September  of  the  same 
year  for  the  houses  of  Sam.  Nicholls  and  Sam.  Leech,  both  of 
Warrington,  as  meeting  places  for  the  Nonconformists.  The 
Indulgence  continued  scarcely  twelve  months,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  licenses  were  withdrawn.  This  deprivation  appears  to 
have  affected  Mr.  Yates  greatly.2  Nathaniel  Hey  wood,  of  Ormskirk, 
his  intimate  friend,  writing  about  this  matter  to  his  brother,  Oliver 
Heywood,  says  : — 

I  think  this  turning  us  out  of  our  licensed  places  will  cost  Mr.  Yates  and 
me  our  lives.  This  goes  heavily.  The  casting  us  out  of  our  great  places 
was  not  so  bad  as  the  casting  us  out  of  our  little  places.  Other  afflictions 
are  light  compared  with  a  dumb  mouth  and  a  silent  Sabbath.3 

1  The   Old  Court  House  has  disappeared,  the  present  Market  Hall 
having  taken  its  place. 

2  Vide  ante  p.  188. 

3  Halley's  "Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii..  p.  189. 
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Mr.  Yates  survived  about  six  years.  Calamy  says  that  he  was 
seized  with  a  palsy  which  "  affected  his  intellects  and  rendered 
him  incapable  of  his  work  a  year  before  he  died ;  which  was  in 
November,  1678,  aged  66."1  In  the  "  Northowram*  Register  "  is 
the  following  notice  of  the  event  : — 

Mr.  Yates  of  Warrington,  a  N.C.  [Nonconformist]  minr,  struck  with 
a  pa'sie,  lost  his  Intellectuals,  lay  long,  died]  Nov  [1678].  his  wife  died 
ffebuary  after.2 

This  must  have  been  Mr.  Yates's  second  wife,  for  in  the  War 
rington  Parish  Register  amongst  the  burials  under  date  November 
6th,  1652,  is  the  following :  "Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Yates, 
parson."  Calamy  says  that  he  was  "An  able  orthodox  divine. 
A  very  useful  laborious  minister  in  that  prosperous  parish." 

On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Yates,  his  son  Samuel  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  was  trained  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Frankland,  at  Rathmell  Academy,  entering  there  August  23rd, 
1673.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  was  the  year  when  the 
licenses  of  1672  were  withdrawn,  and  persecution  again  broke  out 
against  Dissenters ;  also  that  his  college  companion  was  Timothy 
Jollie,  son  of  that  sturdy  Nonconformist  worthy,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Jollie,  ejected  from  Altham,  and  afterwards  minister  at  Wymond- 
houses,  near  Clitheroe.  Of  Mr.  Samuel  Yates  but  little  is  known. 
According  to  a  tablet  in  the  chapel  giving  a  list  of  ministers  with 
dates  of  settlement  and  termination  of  ministry,  he  was  at  War 
rington  from  1678  to  1679.  On  what  authority  the  statement  rests 
I  do  not  know ;  all  that  can  be  ascertained  is  that  he  was  dead 
before  16Q6.3  Nor  do  we  know  how  long  the  congregation  con 
tinued  to  worship  in  the  old  Court  House,  or  exactly  when  the  old 
chapel  was  built.  The  Unitarian  Pocket  Almanac  gives  the  three 
dates  1672,  1703,  1745,  which  respectively  stand  for  the  date  of 
the  license  of  the  old  Court  House,  date  of  erection  of  first  chapel 
and  date  of  erection  of  second  or  present  building.  Mr.  Samuel 

1  "Nonconformist's  Memorial"  (1802),  vol.  ii.,  p.  181. 

2  P.  58. 

3  In  the  List  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Wills  preserved  at  Cheshire 
(Vide  Record  Society  Series,  vol.  xviii.)   appears  the  name  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Yates,  of  Warrington,  whose  will  was  proved  in  1683. 
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Yates  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Aspinwall.  He  was  ejected 
from  Heaton,  in  Lancashire,  coming  afterwards  to  Warrington, 
though  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  his  ministerial  duties 
here  is  not  known.  On  the  2yth  of  September,  1692,  an  ordina 
tion  service  was  held  at  Knutsford,  the  ordainers  being  Messrs. 
Risley,  Crompton,  Angier,  Bradshaw,  Aspinwall,  and  A  ins  worth. 
Mr.  Aspinwall  preached  on  the  occasion  from  Rom.  x.,  15.  He 
died  at  Warrington1  in  1696,  and  of  his  death  there  is  the  follow 
ing  notice  in  the  "Northowram  Register": — "Mr.  Aspinwall,  N.  C. 
[Nonconformist]  ministr,  at  Warrington,  dyed  June,  1696,  aged 
60.  "2 

With  Mr.  Aspinwall  it  will  be  convenient  to  bring  this  introduc 
tory  section  to  a  close,  inasmuch  as  the  first  Nonconformist 
meeting  house  was  erected  soon  after  the  settlement  of  his 
successor.3 


II.—WARRINGTON :    CAIRO  STREET  CHAPEL. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Owen,  D.D.,  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  con 
gregation  at  Warrington  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  Peter  Aspinwall. 
He  was  one  of  nine  children,  his  father  being  John  Owen,  of  Bryn, 
in  the  parish  of  Abernant,  near  Carmarthen.  Both  father  and 
mother  are  said  to  have  been  "  zealous  Church  people,  and  yet 
their  large  family  of  nine  children  became  all  decided  and  con 
scientious  Nonconformists,  of  whom  three — David,  James,  and 
Charles — were  ministers"4  David  Owen  was  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Henllan,  Carmarthenshire,  from  1693  to  1710,  dying 

1  Calamy,  in  his  first  edition  of  the  account  of  the  silenced  and  ejected 
ministers,  says  that  Mr.  Aspinwall  conformed.     This  he  corrects  in  his  second 
edition,  and  says  that  he  lived  in  "  great  usefulness  at  Warrington,  and  dy'd 
a  Nonconformist." 

2  P.  85. 

3  For  the  information  about  Mr.  Yates  I   am  indebted  in  some  measure 
to  an  article,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey,  in  ''  Local  Gleanings," 
1879-80. 

4  "  Nonconformity  in  Wales,"  by  Dr.  T.  Rees,  p.  287. 
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there  on  the  yth  of  October,  in  that  year,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine 
years.  James  Owen  was  born  November  ist,  1654,  at  Bryn.  He 
spent  his  early  ministerial  years  in  different  parts  of  Wales,  "  but 
his  usefulness  in  a  short  time  so  excited  the  rage  of  persecutors 
that  his  friends,  within  about  nine  months  after  his  coming  among 
them,  in  order  to  save  his  valuable  life,  thought  advisable  to 
convey  him  by  night  to  Bronycludwr,  in  Merionethshire,  the 
residence  of  the  excellent  Hugh  Owen."1  In  1676  he  became 
chaplain  to  Mrs.  Baker,  of  Swiney,  near  Oswestry,  preaching  also 
to  a  "  congregation  of  serious  people  in  and  about  Oswestry."  On 
November  lyth,  1679,  he  was  married  at  Oswestry  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
George,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  two  only  of  whom  sur 
vived  him.  In  1696  he  was  invited  to  Manchester,  but  declined, 
and  removed  in  1700  to  Shrewsbury.  Here,  besides  attending  to 
his  pastoral  duties,  he  educated  several  young  men  for  the  ministry. 
He  died  from  stone,  brought  on  by  incessant  application  to  literary 
pursuits,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1706,  aged  fifty-two  year?,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury,  his  funeral  sermon  being 
preached  by  Matthew  Henry,  from  Acts  xx.,  38.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works  of  a  theological  and  polemical  character, 
amongst  them  being  two  or  three  tractates  relating  to  "  Parson 
Gipps,"  of  Bury,  and  his  animadversions  against  Dissenters.  Charles 
Owen  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers.  He  came  to  War- 
rington  in  1696,  and  early  in  his  ministry  the  first  meeting  house 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  one.  According  to  Dr. 
Evans's  list  of  Presbyterian  Chapels,  drawn  up  between  the  years 
1717  and  1729  it  had  a  congregation  of  713  persons,  of  whom 
eighty-two  were  county  voters,  and  was  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
important  Dissenting  congregation  in  this  division  of  Lancashire. 
Dr.  Charles  Owen  is  described  as  a  "  preacher,  a  scholar,  and  a 
patriot."  During  the  rebellion  of  1715  several  of  the  Dissenting 
ministers  in  Lancashire  marched  witli  their  congregations  against 
the  advancing  rebels.  The  Revs.  James  Wood,  of  Chowbent ; 
John  Walker,  of  Horwich ;  and  John  Turner,  of  Preston,  are 
particularly  named  in  contemporary  documents  for  their  military 
exploits.2  Dr.  Halley  says  that  Dr.  Owen  defended  the  rights  of 

1  "  Nonconformity  in  Wales,"  p.  289. 
3  Vide  vol.i.  .of  this  work,  p.  10. 
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'•  King  George  as  zealously  and  boldly  with  his  pen  as  James 
Woods,  of  Chowbent,  did  with  his  pitchfork."  His  doing  so 
brought  him  into  serious  trouble.  Some  of  his  statements  respect 
ing  his  Royalist  neighbours  were  deemed  libellous,  and  though,  as 
Dr.  Halley  says,  "he  obtained  an  acquittal,  the  expense  of  the 
proceedings  was  almost  as  ruinous  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  pay  heavy  damages."1  He  was  the  author  of  a  con 
siderable  number  of  pamphlets  and  sermon  tracts,  which  were  "  in 
good  repute  for  some  time  after  his  death.""  After  a  ministry  of 
about  fifty  years  in  Warrington,  he  died  in  February,  iy46.3  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  on  the  23rd  of  that  month  by  his 
nephew,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Owen,  of  Rochdale.  Dr.  Owen  lived  to 
see  the  need  of  a  new  building  for  his  congregation,  which  was 
erected  in  1745.  Concerning  this  second  building  Dr.  Halley  has 
the  following : — 


Although  the  original  meeting  house  in  Warrington  was  taken  down  in 
1745  and  the  present  building  erected  in  its  place,  the  good  people  who  de 
signed  the  latter  seem  to  have  adhered  so  scrupulously  to  the  true  presby- 
terian  style  of  architecture  as  to  have  furnished  a  perfect  representative  of 
the  earliest  sanctuary  of  their  fathers.  It  appears  more  venerable,  more 
puritanic,  more  genuine  and  uncorrupted  in  its  decay  than  any  other  of  the 
Lancashire  meeting  houses  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century."4 

1  "  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  321. 

~  Dr.  Halley  humorously  says  "  his  '  great  and  immortal  work '  on 
Serpents,  as  his  nephew  called  it,  has,  I  fear,  '  given  up  the  ghost.'  " — Ibid 
note  i. 

3  During  part  of  this  time  he  conducted  an  academy  with  considerable 
success.     In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  James  Bromley  before  the  Historic  Society 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  in  December,  1884,  on  tne  correspondence  of 
the    Rev.    Peter   Walkden,    are    several    letters   from   the   Rev.   Jonathan 
Woodworth,  who  is  thus  described  :  "  The  authour  of  these  Letters  was  a 
sober,  godly,  hopefull  youth,  a  good  scholler  and  one  y*  apply'd  himself  but 
too  close  to  his  studys.     He   devoted  himself  to  ye  ministry,  and  was  some 
time  under  ye  direction  and  Tutorage  of  ye  Revend  Mr.  Charles  Owen,  now 
of  VVarrington,  till  ye  Seism  bill  took  place,  and  then  Mr.  Owen  desisted,  and 
this  young  man  went  to  Glasgow,  where  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  or  near,  and 
return'd  to  his  own  country,  was  examined,  well  approved,  and  exercised  his 
ministry  for  a  while  at  Kingsley,  near  fradsholm,  in  ye  county  of  Chester." 

4  "Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  321. 
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This  was  written  over  twenty  years  ago,  since  which  time 
important  alterations  have  taken  place.  The  "  Manchester  Socinian 
Controversy,"1  on  what  authority  I  do  not  know,  gives  as  the  name 
of  the  next  minister  Mr.  Felkin.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  in 
any  of  the  ministerial  lists  supplied  to  me.  Doctor  Charles  Owen's 
successor  was  his  son,  the  Rev.  John  Owen.  Little  is  known 
about  him,  and  nothing  about  the  length  of  time  he  held  the 
pastorate  here.  It  is  said  that  he  "  attained  a  considerable 
eminence."2  Job  Orton,  in  one  of  his  letters  dated  March  25th, 
1775,  mentions  Mr.  Owen's  recent  death,  which  appears  to  have 
taken  place  at  Warrington  : — "  Your  account,"  says  he,  "  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Owen,  of  Warrington,  much  affects  me.  I  was 
a  pupil  to  his  father  in  the  year  1733,  and  till  Midsummer,  1734, 
and  was  very  comfortable  in  all  regard  shown  me  by  that  family. 
He  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and  learning,  and  a  very  judicious, 
though  a  heavy,  preacher.  I  presume  he  must  be  near  eighty."3 

Mr.  Owen  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  John  Seddon.  Probably  he 
belonged  to  the  Seddons  of  Ringley,  near  Bolton,  several  of  whom 
became  eminent  Nonconformist  ministers.  Mr.  John  Seddon  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Seddon,  of  Ormskirk,  afterwards  of 
Hereford,  where  young  Mr.  Seddon  was  bom  December  8th,  1725. 
He  was  trained  by  Dr.  Rotheram,  at  Kendal,  whose  Academy  he 
entered  in  1742,  having  as  fellow  students  Mr.  Robert  Andrews, 
afterwards  at  Platt  Chapel;  Mr.  John  Holland,  afterwards  assistant 
to  Dr.  Eaton,  of  Nottingham;  and  Mr.  Richard  Godwin,  afterwards 
at  Gatacre.  From  Kendal  he  proceeded  with  his  three  friends  to 
Glasgow  University,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  and 
friendships  of  two  distinguished  Professors,  Dr.  Francis  Hucheson 
and  Dr.  Leechman.  On  the  completion  of  his  training  he  was 
chosen  pastor  of  the  Warrington  congregation,  where  he  was 
ordained  December  8th,  1747.  In  1757  Mr.  Seddon  married 
Miss  Hoskins,  "  whose  father  had  been  equerry  to  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  possessed  a  considerable  fortune. 
The  share  which  fell  to  Mrs.  Seddon's  lot  was  unsuccessfully 
invested  in  some  calico  printing  works  near  Stockport." 

1  P.  1 60. 

2  "  Monthly  Repository"  for  1806,  p.  174. 

3  Orton's  "  Practical  Works,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  568. 
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Mr.  Henry  A.  Bright,  B.  A.,  in  a  "  Historical  Sketch  of  Warring- 
ton  Academy,"  thus  writes  respecting  Mrs.  Seddon  : — 

I  have  no  doubt  she  was  a  very  fine  lady  at  Warrington.  I  know  that  she 
was  an  affectionate  wife  and  spelt  abominably.  Among  the  Seddon  papers  is 
a  letter  which  her  husband  wrote  to  her  during  a  short  absence  in  1766.  On 
the  back  of  his  letter  Mrs.  Seddon  prepares  a  rough  draft  of  her  answer  to 
her  truant  husband.  The  word  which  puzzles  her  most  is  "  adieu,"  and  she 
has  to  spell  it  over  three  times  before  she  can  determine  whether  the  "e" 
comes  before  the  "  i,"  or  the  "  i  "  before  the  "  e."  The  knotty  point  is  at  last 
settled,  and  the  fair  copy  written  out ;  and  this,  too,  her  careful  husband  put 
away  and  preserved  among  hi?  papers.  I  cannot  resist  quoting  the  last  para 
graph  of  this  most  charming  but  laborious  letter  :  — 

"  Let  me  hear  of  you  as  often  as  you  can,  for  it  does  me  more  good  and 
has  a  much  stronger  affect  upon  my  spirits  than  either  either  or  salvolatilly. 
Adieu,  my  dear !  except  the  sincerest  and  best  wishes  for  your  health  and 
happiness,  of  one  whose  greatest  pleasure  in  this  world  is  in  subscribing  her 
self  your  truly  affectionate  wife, 

J.    SEDDON. 

P.S. — I  shall  want  cash  before  you  return;  what  must  I  doe?  Pray  put 
me  in  a  way  how  to  replenish.  Remember  me  propperly  to  every  body."  l 

It  was  mainly  owing  to  Mr.  Seddon's  efforts  that  the  Warrington 
Academy  came  into  existence.  "As  the  result  of  an  earnest 
address,"  says  Dr.  Halley,  "and  of  unwearied  personal  appli 
cation  to  the  wealthy  Dissenters  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Warrington,  Bolton,  and  other  towns,  he  obtained  promises 
of  subscriptions  amounting  to  ^217  a  year."-  Mr.  Seddon 
eventually  accepted  the  tutorial  work  in  connection  with  the 
Academy  and  discharged  the  duties  of  secretary  in  addition 
to  those  of  his  pastorate.  He  took  a  prominent  part  also  in 
the  controversy  respecting  free  prayer  and  liturgies,  which  so 
largely  occupied  the  attention  of  Dissenting  ministers  a  century 
and  a  half  ago ;  and,  assisted  by  his  friends,  Godwin  and  Holland, 
drew  up  and  published  "A  Form  of  Prayer  and  a  new  Collection 
of  Psalms,  for  the  use  of  a  Congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
in  Liverpool."  He  remained  at  Warrington  until  his  death,  which 
came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  "  He  was  seized,"  says  his 

1  "  Christian  Reformer  "  for  1861,  p.  734. 

2  "  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  396. 
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biographer,  "when  on  horseback  by  apoplexy.  He  fell  to  the 
ground,  was  conveyed  home,  and  in  eight  hours  was  a  corpse.  He 
retained  his  consciousness  and  exhibited  proofs  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  tender  and  affectionate  disposition.  He  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  at  Warrington,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his 
fellow  student1  and  friend,  Mr.  Holland,  of  Bolton."2  In  the 
aisle  of  the  chapel  will  be  found  his  tombstone,  thus  inscribed  : — 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  the 

REV.      JOHN     SEDDUN, 

Who  died  January  23,  1770. 

Aged  45. 

His  successor  was  Dr.  William  Enfield.  He  was  born  at 
Sudbury,  Suffolk,  March  29th,  1741,  trained  at  Daventry  Academy 
entered  the  ministry  in  1763,  being  ordained  in  November  of  that 
year  as  pastor  of  the  Dissenting  Chapel,  then  at  Benn's  Gardens, 
now  Renshaw  Street,  Liverpool.  He  remained  until  1770,  when  he 
removed  to  Warrington  to  take  charge  of  the  congregation  there, 
and  become  tutor  of  the  Academy.  Dr.  Halley  says  : — "  Although 
well  qualified  by  his  great  attainments  for  the  work  of  a  tutor,  Dr. 
Enfield  does  not  appear,  even  in  the  estimate  of  his  friends,  to 
have  wisely  exercised  the  authority  entrusted  to  him  as  the  rector 
of  the  Academy."3  In  1786  the  Academy  was  removed  from 
Warrington,  but  Dr.  Enfield  had  already  resigned.  He 
removed  in  1785  to  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Norwich,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  on  November  3rd,  1797.  He  is 
known  as  the  compiler  of  The  Speaker ;  author  of  a 
"  History  of  Liverpool,"  abridgment  of  Burcker's  "  History  of 
Philosophy,"  various  volumes  of  sermons,  and  some  works  on 
elocution.  During  Dr.  Enfield's  ministry  it  is  said  that  "  many 
gradual  changes  were  made  in  the  doctrines  preached  in  the  chapel 
which  began  to  assume  a  Unitarian  character."  As  a  consequence, 

1  This  is  not  quite  accurate.     Mr.  Philip  Holland,  of  Bolton,  was  trained 
at  Northampton,  Mr.  Seddon  at  Kendal. 

2  In  this  account  of  Mr.   Seddon,    I   have  followed   a   sketch   in    the 
Christian  Reformer,  for  1854,  which  is  at  variance  in  several  particulars  with 
other  printed  notices  of  Mr.  Seddon's  life. 

3  "  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  405. 
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a  secession  took  place  in  1779,  which  resulted  in  the  establish 
ment  of  Independency  in  the  town.  I  imagine,  however,  the 
changes  were  beginning  to  appear  previous  to  Dr.  Enfield's  time. 
Mr.  Seddon  is  "reputed  to  have  been  an  Arian,"  and  so  he  pre 
pared  the  way  for  the  more  pronounced  views  of  his  successor. 
The  Rev.  John  Wesley  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Warrington,  and, 
as  some  of  the  entries  in  his  diary  throw  light  upon  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  the  town  130  years  ago,  they  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader.  Under  date,  May  2nd,  1757,  Monday, 
he  says : — 

I  preached  at  Warrington  about  noon,  to  a  wild,  staring  people  (very  few 
excepted),  who  seemed  just  ripe  for  mischief.  But  the  bridle  was  in  their 

jaws.1 

Again,  he  says,  March  24th,  1760,  Monday: — 

About  noon  I  preached  at  Warrington.  Many  of  "the  beasts  of  the 
people"  were  present;  but  the  bridle  from  above  was  in  their  teeth,  so  that 
they  made  not  the  least  disturbance.9 

The  next  two  entries  witness  to  a  change  amongst  the  people 
for  the  better.  On  Tuesday,  July  i7th,  1764,  he  writes : — 

I  preached  at  Warrington.  But  what  a  change  !  no  opposer,  nor  any 
trifler  now  !  Everyone  heard  as  for  life,  while  I  explained  and  applied, 
''  Why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  ?  "  3 

Again,  on  Monday,  April  7th,  1766,  he  says: — 

I  preached  at  Warrington  about  noon,  to  a  large  congregation,  rich  and 
poor,  learned  and  unlearned.  I  never  spoke  more  plain ;  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  a  congregation  listen  with  more  attention.4 

Two  other  extracts  may  be  given,  because  they  illustrate  the 
statement  that  Unitarianism  was  beginning  to  appear  both  in  the 
congregation  and  Academy  during  Mr.  Seddon's  ministry. 
Writing  on  April  5th,  1768,  Tuesday,  Mr.  Wesley  says  : — 

1  "Wesley's  Journal"  (i8f4),  vol.  ii.,  p.  380. 
-  Ibid,  p.  505. 

3  Ibid,  vol.  iii.,  p.  180. 

4  Ibid,  vol.  iii.,  p.  235. 
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About  noon  I  preached  at  Warrington ;  I  am  afraid  not  to  the  taste  of 
some  of  my  hearers,  as  my  subject  led  me  to  speak  strongly  and  explicitly  on 
the  Godhead  of  Christ.  But  that  I  cannot  help ;  for  on  this  I  must  insist  as 
the  foundation  of  all  our  hope.1 

Again,  under  date  April  30th,  1772,  Monday,  he  says  : — 

At  one  I  preached  in  Warrington.  I  believe  all  the  young  gentlemen  of 
the  Academy  were  there  ;  to  whom  I  stated  and  proved  the  use  of  reason, 
from  these  words  of  St.  Paul :  "  In  wickedness  be  ye  children,  but  in  under 
standing  be  ye  men."  3 

On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Enfield,  the  Warrington  friends  made 
overtures  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  the  celebrated  Daventry 
tutor.  He  was  desired  to  take  charge  both  of  the  congregation 
and  the  academy.  The  Rev.  John  Yates,  of  Liverpool,  earnestly 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Warrington  people.  The  following,  from 
a  letter  by  Mr.  Yates  to  Mr.  Belsham,  dated  July  2nd,  1785,  will 
show  the  kind  of  pressure  that  was  being  put  on  him : — 

I  cannot  but  consider  the  office  of  Divinity  Tutor  and  Minister  at  Warring, 
ton  to  be  the  most  honourable  and  advantageous  in  England,  because  there 
is  no  other  person  connected  with  so  many  independent  and  liberal  men,  nor 
having  such  unbounded  scope  for  usefulness.  It  would  be  everything  which 
this  kingdom  wants  in  a  seminary  of  education.  But  I  despair  of  everything 
without  you.3 

Mr.  Belsham  declined  the  invitation,  and  "without"  him  the 
Academy  fell.  It  is  interesting  to  find  Mr.  Belsham  afterwards 
saying  that  his  theological  views  had  something  to  do  with  his 
refusal.  He  says  :  "  I  was  inclined  to  do  it  [accept  the  invitation] 
because  I  found  that  my  opinions  were  deviating  from  orthodoxy, 
though  I  had  not  at  that  time  gone  beyond  high  Arianism.  But  I 
thought  I  was  still  too  orthodox  for  Warrington." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Bealey  was  eventually  chosen  as  the  next 
minister  at  Warrington.  He  was  educated  at  Daventry  Academy, 
and  had  held  pastorates  previously  at  Narborough,  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  Cockey  Moor,  near  Bolton.  He  removed  from  the  latter 

1  "  Wesley's  Journal,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  300. 

2  Ibid,  vol.  iii.,  p.  432. 

3  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  T.  Belsham,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  p.  266. 
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place  to  Warrington,  in  May,  1786,  and  remained  until  1791,  when 
he  resigned,  and  went  back  to  his  former  charge  at  Cockey  Moor. 
He  died  there  on  the  gih  of  August,  1813,  and  was  buried  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  chapel  on  the  i3th.  Mr.  Belsham,  in  his 
diary  noting  the  number  of  deaths  "  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  circle  of  my  nearer  connexions  and  contemporaries,"  has  the 
following  about  Mr.  Bealey  : — 

August  gth,  1813. — The  Rev.  Joseph  Bealey,  of  Cockey  Moor.  He  wore 
himself  out  by  his  zeal  and  activity  in  his  Master's  service.  The  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  was  a  zealous  Arian,  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Barnes. 
Since  that  gentleman's  death  he  had  studied  the  question.  "  The  Calm 
Inquiry"  made  an  impression  upon  his  mind.  He  met  me  at  Warrington 
twice.  In  August,  1812,  he  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  satisfaction,  and 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  the  subject  of  his  inquiries.  He  was  a  calm, 
serious,  devout  inquirer,  only  solicitous  to  know  the  truth  and  to  perform 
is  duty.  He  soon  afterwards  became  a  decided  and  zealous  Unitarian. 
Had  Mr.  Bealey  lived,  we  might  have  seen  great  things ;  but  we  have  this 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels.1 

The  Rev.  William  Broadbent  succeeded  Mr.  Bealey,  at  Warring- 
ton,  in  1792.  In  the  chapel  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  which  I 
copy  in  full,  because  it  gives  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  and 
character  :— 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  BROADBENT, 

Who  was  pastor  of  this  Christian  Society 

for  upwards  of  30  years. 

As  tutor  in  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Daventry  and  Northampton 
he  filled  the  office  with  credit  and  ability, 

respected  by  his  colleagues, 
honoured  and  beloved  by  his  pupils. 

As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  he  was  a  faithful  and  zealous  teacher, 

an  earnest  and  persevering  enquirer  after  sacred  truth, 

an  upright  and  manly  professor  of  the 

Primitive  faith, 
a  firm  and  temperate  opposer  of  the  prevailing  corruptions  of  the 

Christian  doctrine,  and 
he  was  eminently  useful  in  instructing  the  youth  in  this  society. 

1  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  T.  Belsham,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  p.  647. 
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As  a  neighbour  and  a  friend 

he  secured  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  an  extensive  circle 
by  the  suavity  of  his  manners, 

and  his  uniform  kindness. 

As  a  sincere  Christian  he  lived,  and  as  a  consistent  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ 
he  departed  this  life  on  the  ist  of  December,  1827, 

Aged  72  years. 

As  a  token  of  respect  to  his  memory 
this  tablet  is  placed  here  by  his  mourning  and  affectionate  widow, 

who  is  also  anxious  to  record  her  esteem  for 
The  Rev.  THOMAS  BIGGIN  BROADBENT,  A.M., 

only  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  Broadbent, 
whose  death,  awfully  sudden,  removed  him  on  the  pth  November,  1817, 

Aged  24  years, 
from  duties  which  his  zeal  and  talents  promised  to  adorn 

and  faithfully  fulfil, 
and  from  friends  who  deeply  regret  his  early  and  unexpected  removal. 

During  Mr.  Broadbent's  ministry,  in  1797,  the  burial  ground 
was  enlarged.  He  was  on  particularly  intimate  terms  with  Mr. 
Belsham,  already  named.  They  corresponded  frequently,  and 
about  all  sorts  of  things.  The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Broadbent's 
son,  Thomas  Biggin  Broadbent,  called  forth  a  consolatory  letter 
from  Mr.  Belsham  to  the  sorrowing  father.  From  Mr.  Broad- 
bent's  reply,  bearing  date  November  i7th,  1817,  I  extract  the 
following  passage  : — 

The  event  [death  of  his  son]  has  made  a  very  deep  and  feeling  impression 
in  Warrington  and  neighbourhood,  much  greater  than  I  had  any  idea  of. 
At  the  interment,  last  Thursday,  the  chapel  was  quite  filled,  and  there  were 
many  respectable  people  of  all  persuasions.  Mr.  Robberds,  of  Manchester, 
officiated.  The  service  was  very  excellent  and  impressive.  Several  persons, 
unknown  to  us,  came  from  Manchester,  and  several  from  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Yates,  of  Liverpool,  preached  the  funeral  sermon  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
chapel  was  crowded  beyond  whatever  I  saw  it  on  any  occasion  before.  It 
was  a  very  impressive  sermon,  and  produced  a  great  effect.  Many  of  the 
more  considerable  persons  in  the  town,  of  the  establishment,  were  there.1 

In  this  year,  1817,  Mr.  Belsham  published  "  Reflections  on  the 
Sudden  Death  of  a  Young  Minister — the  Rev.  Thomas  Biggin 
Broadbent,  M.A."  In  his  diary  he  makes  the  following  entry  : — 

1  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  T.  Belsham,"  -by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  p.  682. 
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The  last  year  conducted  to  their  last  home  comparatively  a  small  number 
of  those  with  whom  I  have  been  long  or  much  acquainted,  the  number  of 
whom  diminishes  every  year.  Of  those  of  whose  departure  I  have  taken 
notice  in  my  diary,  all  but  one  were  my  juniors,  and  some  of  them  my  pupils. 
In  the  list  of  these  is  included,  November  gth,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Biggin 
Broadbent,  who  accompanied  me  on  my  way  from  Latchford  home  as  far  as 
Daventry,  where  I  parted  with  him  for  the  last  time  in  health  and  spirits. 
This  event  was  to  me  peculiarly  melancholy,  as  I  looked  to  him  to  revise, 
select,  and  publish  my  papers  after  my  decease.  I  have  no  person  to  succeed 
him  in  this  office  ;  and  why  should  I  complain  ?  If  my  papers  are  cast  into 
the  flames,  the  cause  of  truth  will  go  on,  though  others  are  the  honoured 
instruments  of  its  success.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  I  had  it  in  my 
heart.  The  sermon  which  I  preached  and  published  on  the  decease  of  this 
estimable  young  man  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  more.1. 

The  "Manchester  Socinian  Controversy "  gives  the  name  of  a 
Mr.  Hutton  as  Mr.  Broadbent's  successor  for  a  short  time.  He 
does  not  appear  in  the  ministerial  list  in  the  chapel. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Robinson  Dimmock  began  ministerial  duty 
at  Warrington  in  1822,  and  ceased  in  1841.  In  that  year  he  went 
to  Rivington,  near  Chorley,  where  he  remained  only  one  year. 
He  died  in  1867.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Francis  Bishop, 
who  was  born  in  1813.  He  was  at  Warrington  from  May,  1841, 
to  October,  184.1,  and  was  followed  in  that  year  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hincks,  B.A.  He  was  trained  at  the  Manchester 
College,  York;  was  minister  at  Cork  from  1829  to  1841;  at 
Eustace  Street,  Dublin,  1841-42;  at  Warrington,  1844-46;  Exeter, 
1846-52  ;  Upper  Chapel,  Sheffield,  1852-55  ;  and  subsequently 
at  Mill  Hill,  Leeds.  Mr.  Hincks  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  Pearsall  Carpenter,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  in  1846.  He  was  born 
at  Bristol,  November  4th,  1819,  and  received  his  training  at 
Manchester  College,  York.  He  settled  first  at  Stand,  near 
Manchester,  in  1841,  whence  he  removed  to  Warrington.  During 
sixteen  years  he  ministered  to  this  congregation.  "  Under  his 
active  care,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  new  life  seemed  to  spring 
up  in  the  quiet  chapel.  A  printing  press  was  erected  by  him,  and 
from  it  came  books,  pamphlets,  hymns,  and  music  of  many  kinds. 
Open-air  services  and  temperance  meetings  were  held  by  the  inde- 

1  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  T.  Belsham,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  p.  680. 
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fatigable  pastor  that  attracted  half  the  town  ;  but  his  health  failed 
him,  and  he  went  for  a  short  time  to  America,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy."  On  his  return,  the  unsanitary 
condition  of  the  chapel  necessitated  its  being  altered  very  con 
siderably.  He  finally  resigned  in  1862,  and  went  back  to  Mon 
treal,  where  he  died  May  24th,  1877.  From  his  tablet  erected  in 
the  chapel  at  Warrington,  "at  the  joint  expense  of  many  friends," 
we  gather  the  following  estimate  of  his  character  :  — 

A  student  of  nature,  a  servant  of  God,  and  a  lover  of  mankind.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  ?imple,  faithful,  heart-searching.  As  a  student  untiring, 
ever  learning,  that  he  might  teach.  As  a  teacher,  earnest,  loving,  and 
beloved.  His  heart  glowed  with  all  personal  affection,  and  yearned  for  an 
ever  closer  walk  with  God.  He  spent  himself  in  the  service  of  man  with  a 
devotion  called  by  some  foolishness,  but  to  himself  the  entrance  into  life 
eternal. 


The  Rev.  James  Nixon  Porter  followed  Dr.  Carpenter.  He 
was  trained  at  Manchester  College,  York  ;  was  minister  at  Carrick- 
fergus  from  1838  to  1862;  at  Warrington  from  1862  to  1872.  In 
that  year  he  left  the  ministry,  and  died  in  1875.  His  successor  was 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Perris,  who  was  trained  at  Liverpool  and  Queen's 
Colleges.  He  was  at  Warrington  from  1872  to  1877,  afterwards 
at  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Norwich,  and  is  now  labouring  at  Hull. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Pilcher,  B.A.,  was  the  next  minister.  He  was 
educated  at  Manchester  New  College,  was  at  Stockport  from  1864 
to  1866,  and  was  afterwards  at  Bradford  and  Stroud.  He  came  to 
Warrington  in  1878,  and  remained  until  1887.  He  died  at  Old 
Trafford,  Manchester,  after  a  protracted  illness,  on  October  1 2th 
of  that  year.  He  was  a  strong  Liberal,  an  energetic  Sunday 
School  worker,  and  active  especially  amongst  the  young.  A  large 
stained  glass  window,  representing  the  Good  Samaritan,  has  been 
put  into  the  south  end  of  the  chapel  at  Warrington  in  memory  of 
him,  and  a  similar  tribute  of  respect  has  been  placed  in  the 
Unitarian  Chapel,  Bradford,  where  he  laboured  fourteen  years. 
The  Rev.  Priestley  Prime,  who  received  his  training  at  Manchester 
New  College  and  Leipzig,  succeeded  Mr.  Pilcher  in  1887,  and 
retired  through  ill-health  in  the  following  year.  He  is  now  at 
4—15 
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Lhcard,  Birkenhead.  In  1888  the  Rev.  Frank  K.  Freeston,  also 
of  Manchester  New  College,  who  had  previously  laboured  as 
curate  to  Dr.  Sadler  at  Hampstead,  and  then  at  Altrincham,  began 
ministerial  duty  at  Warrington,  and  is  still  the  pastor. 

Cairo  Street  Chapel  stands  in  a  quiet  street  leading  off  one  of 
the  busiest  thoroughfares  in  the  town.  It  is  a  plain  brick  building, 
tall  and  oblong,  half  covered  with  ivy,  its  long  side  is  in  line 
with  the  street,  and  its  front  at  right  angles.  A  pretty  and 
capacious  graveyard  in  front  of  the  chapel  occupies  a  considerable 
part  of  the  street,  at  the  end  of  which  is  another  and  newer  build 
ing  used  as  a  schoolroom.  On  entering  the  graveyard  at  this 
point  will  be  found  the  rails  formerly  belonging  to  the  old 
Academy.  A  path  leads  up  the  centre  to  the  front  of  the  chapel 
which  is  entered  by  two  doorways.  There  is  a  large  fine  coloured 
window  in  front  with  a  smaller  circular  one  above.  The  building 
has  been  described  as  plain  externally  and  such  is  the  case,  but 
internally  it  is  most  handsome,  and  almost  gorgeous.  The  two 
entrances  pass  into  vestibules  which  are  followed  by  two  aisles 
down  the  chapel  up  to  the  pulpit.  On  each  side  and  in  the 
centre  are  the  pews  all  open,  and  made  of  pitch-pine.  The  aisles 
are  beautifully  tiled,  and  from  the  roof,  which  is  tastefully  decorated, 
hang  two  chandeliers.  Behind  the  pulpit  is  the  chancel  decorated 
with  Scripture  texts ;  and  here  will  be  found  the  ministerial  lists 
previously  mentioned.  The  walls  are  richly  adorned  with  tablets 
in  memory  of  departed  worth.  The  building  is  well  lighted.  In 
the  long  sides  are  two  rows  of  windows,  four  each.  Altogether 
the  chapel  is  about  as  handsome,  light,  and  comfortable  look 
ing  as  one  can  desire.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  not 
as  it  has  always  been.  The  walls  are  those  of  1745,  but  all  else 
has  been  changed.  Quite  recently  the  chapel  has  been  beautified 
and  considerably  altered,  the  principal  alteration  being  the  removal 
of  the  old  windows  and  the  substitution  of  the  present  ones.  But 
it  was  during  Dr.  Carpenter's  ministry,  on  his  return  from  America, 
that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Chapel  being  found  defective  led 
to  its  being  closed  for  a  time  and  completely  transformed.  All 
the  old  wood  was  taken  away.  The  pulpit — a  three-decker,  a 
real  Presbyterian  pulpit  which  was  affixed  to  the  wall — went,  as 
did  also  the  gallery  which  ran  round  the  chapel.  The  old  organ 
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was  taken  to  a  chapel  at  Croft.1  Then,  the  principal  entrance  was 
in  Sankey  Street ;  now  it  is  in  Cairo  Street.  In  May,  1 888,  Centenary 
Services  in  connection  with  the  Sunday  School  were  held. 
The  school  was  established  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bealey  and 
first  met  in  the  vestry,  but  in  later  years,  as  its  numbers  increased, 
it  was  held  in  the  chapel,  and  there  are  still  members  of  the 
congregation  who  remember  its  being  there.  It  remains  only 
to  be  said  that  the  pulpit  at  Warrington  has  been  occupied  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  divines,  as  Drs.  Priestley,  Aikin,  Enfield, 
Clayton,  and  others ;  even  as  its  congregation  has  numbered 
amongst  it  men  like  Howard  the  philanthropist,  Pennant  the 
naturalist,  Currie  the  biographer  of  Burns,  and  Roscoe  the 
botanist. 


III.— WARRINGTON  :  WYCLIFFE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

THERE  are  few  places  where  Congregationalism  in  the  past  has  had  a 
more  uneven  course  than  Warrington.  "  The  fortunes  of  Independ 
ency  here,"  says  Dr.  Halley,  "  have  been  uncertain  and  fluctuating. 
Congregations  have  been  gathered  more  easily  than  preserved,  in 
small  and  inconvenient  chapels,  and  occasionally  opposing  interests 
have  injured  each  other."2  The  "  Congregational  Year  Book"  is 
misleading  respecting  Warrington,  as  it  is  about  so  many  other 
places.  It  gives  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  Church  as  1852, 
from  which  the  reader  would  naturally  conclude  that  Congrega 
tionalism  was  unknown  in  the  town  previous  to  that  date ;  whereas 
the  truth  is,  that  it  is  considerably  over  a  century  old.  Unfortun 
ately  its  early  history  has  not  been  preserved,  and  the  records,  if 
any,  have  perished  or  disappeared.  In  the  previous  section  it  is 
shown  that  a  number  of  people  left  Cairo  Street  Chapel  during 
Dr.  Enfield's  ministry  towards  the  end  of  1778  or  the  beginning  of 
1779,  when  Unitarianism  came  to  be  accepted  there.  The 
seceders  do  not  seem  to  have  been  long  without  a  building,  for  in 

1  Vide  p.  259. 

2  "  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  470. 
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Wesley's  Journal,  under  date  April   7th,    1779,  is    the  following, 
which  I  imagine  refers  to  the  chapel  erected  for  the  Independents  : 

After  preaching  at  Alpraham  and  Chester,  on  Wednesday,  I  went  on  to 
Warrington.  The  proprietor  of  the  new  chapel  had  sent  me  word  that  I 
was  welcome  to  preach  in  it;  but  he  had  now  altered  his  mind:  so  I 
preached  in  our  own,  and  I  saw  not  an  inattentive  hearer.1 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  name  of  this  proprietor,  who 
appears  to  have  been  master  of  the  situation,  and  to  know  why  he 
"  altered  his  mind,"  but  there  is  nothing  to  help  us  to  this  know 
ledge.  The  first  minister  of  the  new  "  cause  "  was  probably  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Grimshaw.  In  the  Congregational  Magazine  for 
i82o2  is  a  notice  of  the  origin  of  Knutsford  Independent  Meeting 
House.  It  is  said  that  the  occasional  services  of  ministers  from 
the  neighbouring  towns  were  procured,  amongst  them  being  Mr. 
Grimshaw,  of  Warrington;  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Congleton;  Mr.  Timothy 
Priestley,  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Priestley  were 
both  Congregational  ministers,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  Mr. 
Grimshaw  was  also.  This  would  be  about  1780,  when  Dr. 
Enfield  was  minister  at  Cairo  Street  Chapel.  Concerning  Mr. 
Grimshaw  I  have  no  further  knowledge.  The  Rev.  James  Ken  worthy 
is  the  next  known  minister.  He  was  educated  at  Heckmondwike 
Academy,  and  settled  first  at  Kendal,  where  he  was  ordained. 
After  a  brief  ministry  he  removed  to  Warrington,  being 
settled  there  before  1794;  for  on  the  23rd  of  April  in  that  year  he 
is  named  as  taking  part  in  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  James  Smith 
at  Gatley.  In  1797  he  went  to  Horwich,  near  Bolton,  where  he 
laboured  until  1825,  when  age  and  infirmity  led  to  his  resignation. 
He  died  on  the  i6th  of  June,  1828,  aged  eighty  years.3 

Though  the  Stepney  Chapel,  as  the  first  building  was  called,  was 
erected  somewhere  about  1778,  and  preaching  regularly  continued 
by  resident  ministers,  the  church  was  not  formed  until 
twenty  years  after.  In  the  old  Church  Book  is  an  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  church  together  with  a  covenant  into  which  the 

1  Vol.  iv  ,  p.  139. 

2  P.  57i. 

3  Vide  vol.  i.,  p.  286,  of  this  work,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  107. 
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members  then  entered.       The    document    is    interesting  in  many 
respects,  and  is  copied  here  in  extenso  : — 

Memorandum  of  the  formation  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  assembling  in 
Stepney  Chapel,  Warrington,  in  the  evening  of  December  17,  1797,  when  five 
persons  united  themselves  together  with  prayer  and  supplication  to 
Almighty  God  for  a  blessing  upon  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  did  then  and 
there  give  themselves  to  God  and  to  each  other  in  the  presence  of  Job  Wil 
son,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Northwich,  and  when  the  follow 
ing  Covenant  was  agreed  upon. — In  order  to  bear  in  mind  the  engage 
ment  we  as  a  church  of  Christ  stand  in  to  each  other  it  hath  been 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  same  be  committed  to  writing,  and  particu 
larly  read  at  the  accession  of  members,  oftener  if  it  shall  be  thought 
proper.  We  therefore  who  have  set  our  hands  to  the  covenant,  being 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  grace  in  some  good  measure  on  each  other's 
souls,  desire  to  walk  together  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and,  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  professing  our  deep  and  serious  humiliation 
for  all  our  transgressions,  do  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  God  and  each 
other  give  up  ourselves  to  the  Lord  that  he  may  be  our  God  and  we  his 
people  through  the  everlasting  covenant  of  his  free  grace — in  which  we  trust 
to  be  accepted  by  him — through  the  Lord  our  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
we  take  to  be  our  prophet,  Lord  and  King. 

First.  We  promise  to  watch  over  each  others  conversation — and  not  to 
suffer  sin  one  upon  another,  so  far  as  God  shall  discover  it  to  us  ;  to  stir  up 
each  other  to  love  and  good  works  ;  to  warn,  rebuke,  and  admonish  one 
another  with  meekness  according  to  the  rules  left  us  by  Christ  in  that 
behalf. 

Secondly.  We  promise  to  walk  in  all  holiness,  humility,  and  brotherly 
love,  as  much  as  in  us  lieth  ;  to  render  our  communion  delightful  to  God. 
comfortable  to  ourselves,  and  lovely  to  the  rest  of  God's  people ;  and  in  an 
especial  manner  to  pray  for  one  another,  and  the  increase  of  this  Church, 
for  the  presence  of  God  in  it,  the  pouring  forth  of  His  spirit  on  it,  and  His 
protecting  it  to  His  own  glory. 

Thirdly.  We  promise  to  bear  each  other's  burdens,  to  cleave  to  each 
other,  and  to  have  a  sympathy  for  each  other  in  all  conditions,  both  outward 
and  inward,  as  God  in  His  providence  may  call  for. 

Fourthly.  We  promise  to  bear  with  each  other's  weaknesses,  failings, 
and  infirmities,  with  much  tenderness;  not  discovering  them  to  any  without 
the  Church,  nor  any  within,  unless  according  to  Christ's  rule  and  order  of 
the  Gospel  provided  in  that  case. 

Fifthly.  We  promise  to  strive  together  for  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
purity  of  God's  word  and  ordinances  ;  to  avoid  differences  and  causes  of 
division — endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace. 

Sixthly.  We  promise  to  meet  together  on  the  Lord's  days,  and  all  other 
times  as  the  Lord  shall  give  us  opportunity,  and  think  it  becoming  to  give 
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account  (when  God  in  his  providence  should  hinder  us  so  doing)  to  one 
another  ;  and  to  study  the  good  of  the  church  in  general,  and  every  member 
in  particular. 

Seventhly.  We  promise,  with  regard  to  the  minister,  our  Lord  shall  pro 
vide  for  and  set  over  us  from  time  to  time,  that  we  will  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability  make  his  life  comfortable  both  in  spirituals  and  temporals  ;  knowing 
it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  they  who  labour  in  the  vineyard  shall  be  par 
takers  of  the  fruit  thereof. 

Eighthly.  We  further  esteem  it  our  duty,  confirmed  both  by  reason  and 
Scripture,  to  obtain  some  acquaintance  with  the  gracious  dealings  of  the 
Lord  toward  every  one  who  may  be  inclined  to  walk  with  us  in  the  ways, 
and  according  to  the  command  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Ninthly.  We  also  promise  never  to  discover  to  any  out  of  the  church 
the  transactions  that  may  be  done  at  the  church  meetings,  but  only  to  the 
members,  except  when  persons  are  totally  excluded  from  church  communion, 
and  when  we  think  they  ought  to  be  published. 

Tenthly.  That  we  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all 
things,  we  will  endeavour  so  to  conduct  ourselves  in  the  whole  of  our 
deportment,  as  to  give  no  j  ust  cause  of  offence  to  Jew  or  Gentile,  or  the  church 
af  God ;  working  wisely  towards  them  that  are  without,  and  kindly  towards 
them  that  are  within.  And  in  humble  dependence  on  our  gracious  cove 
nant  God  for  his  continual  support,  assistance,  and  blessing,  we  herewith  set 
our  hands  : — John  Griffiths,  Alice  Bate,  Jane  Ellis,  Thomas  Bradshaw,  and 
Joseph  Ellis. 

After  this  come  a  number  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
church.  There  was  no  minister  here  at  the  time,  Mr.  Kenworthy 
having  left  a  few  months  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  church. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  Baptismal  Register  begins 
with  the  following  year — the  first  in  the  book  bearing  date 
January  3ist,  1798.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Sowden  was  the  first 
minister  after  the  formation  of  the  church.  His  name  appears  in 
the  Register  under  date  March  i6th,  1800.  His  stay  was  not 
long,  and  his  ministry  terminated  unpleasantly.  In  the  Church 
Minutes  is  the  following  statement : — 

It  does  seem  necessary  that  we  should  collectively  give  our  opinion  of 
the  true  cause  of  the  painful  distress  of  mind  and  afflicting  anxiety  of  soul 
which  we  have  as  a  church  of  Christ  laboured  under  in  consequence  of  what 
our  late  pastor  is  pleased  to  term  the  necessary  cause  of  his  resigning  his 
pastoral  charge  over  us — namely,  that  he  said  he  could  not  in  conscience  give 
up  the  building  of  the  gallery  to  the  subscribers  and  shareholders,  and  that 
he  likewise  says  that  he  had  the  approbation  of  the  church  upon  his  conduct 
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excepting  one  voice.  However,  we  as  a  church  of  Christ  do  think  it  necessary 
to  say  that  we  do  disapprove  of  his  conduct  in  the  affair  and  that  he  had  no 
just  pretext  whatever  for  resigning  his  pastoral  charge  over  us — as  witness 
our  hands — done  at  our  church  meeting  the  sixth  day  of  June,  1802. 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  church  members.  Mr.  Sowden's 
last  signature  in  the  Register  bears  date  April  25th,  1802.  From 
Warrington  he  went  to  Duke's  Alley,  Bolton,  where  he  did  a  most 
useful  work,  and  remained  until  1813,  when  he  removed  to  Mount 
Street  Chapel,  Blackburn — now  Presbyterian.  At  this  place  he 
died  January  22nd,  1822. 1  Mr.  Sowden  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Johnson,  whose  first  entry  in  the  Baptismal  Register 
bears  date  October  5th,  1802.  He  was  born  July  3rd,  1777,  at 
Kingsthorpe,  near  Northampton,  and  had  a  brother  in  the  ministry, 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson,  of  Wickhambrook.  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson 
was  trained  at  Hoxton  Academy  under  Dr.  Simpson,  and  on  com 
pleting  his  course  settled  at  Warrington.  His  ordination  took  place 
on  December  7th,  1802,  when  the  following  ministers  were  present 
and  took  part  in  the  services  :  Revs.  J.  Toothill,  Rainford ;  Job 
Wilson,  Northwich ;  Mr.  Davies,  Liverpool  ;  J.  T.  Parsons,  Barn- 
ford  ;  E.  White,  Chester ;  John  Handforth,  Gatley  ;  James  Raban, 
Macclesfield  ;  and  James  Kenworthy,  Horwich,  a  former  pastor. 
Mr.  Bradley,  of  Manchester,  delivered  the  introductory  address, 
and  put  the  questions ;  Mr.  Ralph,  of  Liverpool,  offered  the 
ordination  prayer  "  with  the  imposition  of  hands,"  Mr.  Roby,  of 
Manchester,  gave  the  charge  to  the  minister.  "  That  the  lively 
attention  of  the  people  might  not  be  fatigued,  the  congregation 
was  then  dismissed;  and  the  service  was  renewed  in  the  after 
noon,"  when  Mr.  Sharp,  of  St.  Helens,  gave  the  charge  to  the 
people  from  i  Thess.  v.,  13.  ;  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Manchester,  concluded  with  a  discourse  from  Gal.  iv.,  i9.2  From 
the  Church  Book  the  following  statement  read  at  this  service,  re 
lating  to  Mr.  Johnson's  coming  to  Warrington,  is  copied  : — 

The  conduct  of  God  towards  us  as  a  church  and  people  has  for  some 
years  past  appeared  very  mysterious.  In  consequence  of  some  unpleasant 
circumstances  which  transpired  amongst  us  a  separation  took  place  betwixt 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.,  p.  69,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  23. 
-  "Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1803,  p.  87. 
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us  and  our  late  pastor.  Ere  we  had  been  in  a  destitute  situation  one  month 
Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  the  zealous  promoter  of  the  cause  of  Christ  and  patron 
of  the  Hoxton  Academy,  kindly  offered  and  recommended  our  dear  friend 
Mr.  Johnson  to  us,  which  offer  we  then  considered  as  a  kind  interposition  of 
providence  on  our  behalf,  and  more  especially  afterwards  when  his  labours 
proved  acceptable,  and,  we  hope,  edifying  to  us.  After  he  had  laboured  nine 
Sabbaths  amongst  us,  affording  us  increasing  satisfaction,  we  unanimously 
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requested  him  to  take  the  charge  over  us  in  the  Lord  which  request  we  are 
this  day  ready  solemnly  to  recognise  and  repeat. 

Mr.  Johnson  preached  his  farewell  sermon  at  Warrington  on  June 
3oth,  1811.  Some  difference  in  the  church  led  to  his  withdrawal 
as  also  to  the  withdrawal  of  several  members  who  organised  Salem 
Chapel,  now  Golborne  Street.  He  removed  to  Farnham,  in 
Surrey,  in  the  following  month  and  laboured  there  until  his  death 
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on  November  6th,  1844.  In  November,  1835,  Mr-  Johnson  paid 
a  visit  to  his  old  charge  at  Warnngton  and  is  said  to  have  been 
"overcome  with  the  affection  and  ardour  with  which  multitudes 
pressed  to  him  after  the  service,  and  told  him  how  much  they 
were  indebted  to  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  former  labours  for  all 
they  enjoyed  as  Christians  and  hoped  for  beyond  the  grave." 
After  the  removal  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  registers  are  signed  by 
various  ministers  until  1814,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  in  181  r,  or  the  early  part  of  1812,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Morris  Griffiths  was  minister  at  Warrington.  He  appears 
as  such  in  the  County  Union  Report  for  that  year.  Mr.  Griffiths 
was  born  at  Llanfyllin,  Wales,  in  1779,  and  educated  by  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Roby,  of  Manchester.  He  left  Warrington  for  Kirkham, 
near  Preston,  in  1816,  signing  the  Register  for  the  last  time  on  May 
7th  of  that  year.  He  laboured  at  Kirkham  until  April  3oth,  1848, 
when  increasing  infirmities  led  to  his  resignation.  He  died  at 
this  place  on  the  i2th  of  August,  1859,  m  tne  eightieth  year  of 
his  age,1  and  was  interred  in  the  Kirkham  Parish  Churchyard. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Smedley  followed  Mr.  Griffiths  in  1818.  His 
ordination  took  place  on  the  Sth  of  September  of  that  year,  an 
account  of  which  service  is  here  given  : — 

September  8,  the  Rev.  Jos.  Smedley,  late  of  Gosport  Academy,  was 
ordained  over  the  Independent  Church  at  Stepney  Chapel,  Warrington, 
Lancashire.  Mr.  Alex.  Steill,  of  Wigan,  began  the  service  with  reading  and 
prayer  ;  Mr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  delivered  the  introductory  discourse,  and 
proposed  the  usual  questions ;  Mr.  Job  Wilson,  of  Northwich,  offered  the 
ordination  prayer  ;  Mr.  Charrier,  of  Liverpool,  gave  the  charge  from  2  Tim., 
ii.,  21 ;  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Blackburn,  preached  to  the  people  from  Eph.,  iv.,  3; 
and  Mr.  W.  Alexander,  of  Leigh,  concluded.  Mr.  McAll,  of  Macclesfield, 
preached  in  the  evening.  Both  the  services  were  numerously  attended  and 
ve:y  interesting.2 

Mr.  Smedley  last  signed  the  Register  as  minister  at  Stepney  on 
January  24th,  1819.  From  Warnngton  he  went  to  Milnthorpe, 
Westmorland,  where  he  remained  only  about  two  years.3  There 

1  Vide  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  96. 

2  "Evangelical  Magazine"  for  181$,  p.  532. 

3  Vide  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  318. 
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appears  to  have  been  an  interval  of  a  few  years  before  the  settle 
ment  of  another  minister. 

The  Rev.  Elisha  Martin  signs  the  Baptismal  Register  for  the 
first  time  on  February  6th,  1825.  In  the  Directory  issued  by 
Baines  in  that  year  appears  the  following  : — 

"  Martin,  Rev.  Elisha  (Independent  minister),  Church  Street." 

His  last  signature  bears  date  November  5th,  1826,  but  on  the  2ist 
of  September,  1827,  his  son,  Edward  Rogers  Martin,  was  baptised 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rogers,  and  Elisha  Martin  and  his  wife  Mary 
are  said  to  be  residing  in  Warrington.  About  this  time  he  removed 
to  Painswick,  in  Gloucestershire.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Morris  succeeded 
Mr.  Martin  in  1835.  He  was  born  at  Hampstead  in  March,  1814, 
and  received  no  collegiate  training.  He  preached  at  Warrington 
for  two  months,  and  was  then  requested  to  take  the  oversight  of 
the  church.  The  request  is  said  to  have  startled  him,  and  he 
desired  to  be  allowed  to  retire  for  six  months,  and  if  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  request  was  renewed  he  promised  it  should  have  his 
most  prayerful  consideration.  He  was  accordingly  invited,  and 
accepted  the  invitation.  His  last  signature  in  the  Register  bears 
date  March  25th,  1839.  His  next  charge  was  New  Windsor, 
Salford,  where  he  remained  about  four  years.  He  laboured  after 
wards  at  Holloway  and  Bowdon,  and  died  on  Thursday,  November 
1 9th,  1868.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1839,  the  Rev.  William 
Owen  began  work  as  successor  to  Mr.  Morris  at  Warrington.  He 
was  trained  at  Dublin,  laboured  first  at  Armagh,  and  afterwards  at 
Matton.  He  remained  at  Warrington  barely  two  years,  for  on 
August  i4th,  1841,  his  resignation  was  received  by  the  church. 
He  laboured  afterwards  in  London  for  several  years,  but  spent  the 
latter  portion  of  his  life  in  literary  work.  He  died  at  Islington  on 
November  3rd,  1864,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  thirty-nine  of  which 
he  had  spent  in  ministerial  service.  Overtures  were  then  made  by 
the  church  to  a  Mr.  Bowman,  who,  after  keeping  them  unsettled 
for  many  months,  refused  their  invitation  and  went  to  Sunderland. 
They  were  not  more  successful  in  endeavouring  to  induce  Mr. 
Stephen  Hooper,  a  Lancashire  College  student,  to  settle  amongst 
them.  Mr.  Hooper  is  still  with  his  first  and  only  flock  at  Heaton 
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Mersey,  near  Stockport,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  R.  M. 
Davies,  of  Oldham,  he  has  been  longer  in  one  pastorate  than  any 
minister  in  Lancashire.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Brierley,  of  Oldham, 
was  invited  to  the  pastorate  for  twelve  months,  and  on  January 
5th,  1845,  he  began  his  ministry  in  Warrington.  He  remained  a 
little  beyond  the  twelve  months,  but  in  the  Church  Book,  against 
the  date  October  2oth,  1847,  there  is  the  following  :  — 

"Mr.  Brierley  wrote  to  say  he  must  decline  preaching  any  more 
— his  sentiments  respecting  church  government  being  changed." 

This  was  the  last  of  the  Stepney  pastors,  and  at  this  point  it 
may  be  proper  to  note  a  few  other  matters  of  interest  connected 
with  this  first  Congregational  church  in  Warrington. 

Stepney  Chapel  was  situated  in  King  Street,  and  sometimes 
went  by  the  name  of  Flag  Lane  Chapel.  Its  demolition  will  be 
noticed  presently. 

It  will  interest  many  readers  to  know  that  the  Rylands  family 
fill  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  early  history  of  this  church. 
John  Rylands  was  for  many  years  a  deacon  of  the  church.  His 
eldest  son,  John  Rylands,  born  February  i2th,  1815,  now  of 
Thelwall  and  Llandudno,  was  baptised  here  March  iQth,  1815, 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Samuel  Charrier,  of  Liverpool,  and  admitted 
a  member  of  the  church,  November  3rd,  1838.  Thomas  Glaze- 
brook  Rylands,  now  also  living  at  Thelwall,  was  born  May  24th, 
1818,  and  baptised  here  on  the  i3th  of  September  following  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Smedley.  The  late  Peter  Rylands,  M.P.  for 
Burnley,  born  January  iSth,  1820,  was  baptised  here  on  the  i8th 
of  June  following  by  the  Rev.  Job  Wilson,  of  Northwich.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  church  on  December  3rd,  1841,  and  for 
many  years  acted  as  Church  Secretary. 

John  Wesley,  who  several  times  visited  Warrington,  has  an 
interesting  passage  in  his  diary  relating  to  innovations  in  the 
musical  part  of  the  service  which  were  making  their  way  into  the 
Methodist  Society  in  Warrington,  and  which  seem  to  have  greatly 
shocked  him.  Under  date  April  yth,  1781,  Saturday,  he  says  : — 

At  noon  I  preached  at  Preston-on-the-Hill ;  and  in  the  evening  at 
Warrington.  Sunday,  8.  The  service  was  at  the 'usual  hours.  I  came  just 
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in  time  to  put  a  stop  to  a  bad  custom,  which  was  creeping  in  here  ;  a  few  men 
who  had  fine  voices,  sang  a  psalm  which  no  one  knew,  in  a  tune  fit  for  an 
opera,  wherein  three,  four,  or  five  persons  sang  different  words  at  the  same 
time!  What  an  insult  upon  commonsense  !  What  a  burlesque  upon  public 
worship !  No  custom  can  excuse  such  a  mixture  of  profaneness  and 
absurdity.1 

The  early  friends  of  Stepney  were  like  their  Wesleyan  brethren 
in  their  dread  of  change,  and  attitude  towards  music  as  a  means  of 
worship.  At  a  Church  Meeting,  held  April  3rd,  1846,  it  was 
"  unanimously  determined  that  Thomas  Whitley,  being  a  member 
of  the  church,  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  singing  in  public 
worship  with  the  flute,  but  that  no  other  instrumental  music  shall 
be  introduced."  Surely  times  have  changed.  What  would  John 
Wesley  and  the  framers  of  that  resolution  say  to  day  if  they  could 
visit  Wycliffe  Church  with  its  magnificent  organ  and  stately  singing  ? 
In  the  beginning  of  1848  the  Lancashire  County  Union  arranged 
for  worship  in  a  large  room  at  Nag's  Head  Hotel.  The  opening 
services  were  held  on  Lord's  Day,  February  6th,  1848,  when  Dr. 
Vaughan  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  Raffles  in  the  evening. 
It  may  be  added  that  Drs.  Vaughan,  Halley,  Raffles,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Kelly,  who  took  special  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Congrega 
tionalism  in  Warrington,  quently  preached  in  this  room.  In  the 
County  Union  Report  for  1849,  this  new  venture  is  thus  referred 
tot- 
Preaching  has  been  regularly  continued  throughout  the  year  in  the 
same  room,  the  opening  of  which  for  worship  was  noticed  in  the  last  report. 
There  has  been  throughout  a  most  encouraging  attendance.  The  experi 
ment  made  has  been  sufficiently  successful  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  room 
for  the  commencement  of  a  new  congregation  in  Warrington  upon  a  perma 
nent  footing,  and  that  there  are  friends  upon  the  spot  willing  to  co-operate 
in  carrying  on  the  attempt.  A  few  meetings  have  already  been  held  re- 
specting  the  propriety  of  building  a  new  chapel,  and  measures  are  in  progress 
which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  that  result. 

In  the  Church  Minutes,  under  1848  (the  month  is  not  given),  it  is 
said  that  "after  much  discussion  it  was  decided  to  close  Stepney 
Chapel — in  consequence  of  the  ministers  of  the  Lancashire  County 

1  "  Wesley's  Journal,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  190. 
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Union  having  commenced  preaching  in  a  large  room  at  the  Nag's 
Head  Inn."  This  resolution  was  carried  into  effect  and  Stepney 
Chapel  was  closed.  In  the  following  year  a  Sunday  School  was 
commenced,  to  announce  which  small  hand-bills  were  circulated 
through  the  town.  The  following  is  a  copy  : — 

NEW     SUNDAY     SCHOOL. 


ON  SUNDAY,  26TH,  AUGUST,  1849, 

A  Sunday  School,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Congregational  Union 
for  Lancashire,  and  to  be  conducted  by  persons  who  have  assembled 
for  some  time  past  for  religious  worship,  in  the  Nag's  Head  room, 

WILL    BE    OPENED; 

and  for  the  present  held  in  Stepney  Chapel  Vestry. 
School  to  commence  in  the  morning  at  nine,  and  in  the  afternoon 

at  half-past  one  o'clock. 

Those  parents  whose  children  do  not  at  present  attend  a   Sunday 
School  are  earnestly  requested  to  send  them. 

Services  continued  to  be  held  at  Nag's  Head  Inn  until  1851, 
when  the  first  Wycliffe  Chapel  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present 
one.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  Monday,  March  3rd,  1851,  by  Dr. 
Vaughan,  Principal  of  Lancashire  College,  and  Dr.  Raffles  assisted 
in  the  service.  The  building  is  described  as  of  the  "  high 
Norman  style,"  with  sitting  accommodation  for  700  people.  It 
was  opened  for  worship  in  the  following  October.1  At  the 
time  of  the  opening  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  put  in  trust, 
free  of  any  pecuniary  incumbrance."  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  line  of  continuity  between  Wycliffe  and  Stepney  is  unbroken. 
The  friends  of  Stepney  Chapel  sympathised  with  the  new  move 
ment  and  contributed  generously.  The  materials  of  the  old  edifice 
were  given  towards  the  erection  of  the  new  one,  as  was  also  the 
land  upon  which  Stepney  Chapel  stood.  In  the  treasurer's  account 
of  the  building  fund  there  appears  the  following: — "Proceeds  of 
sale  of  land — site  of  Old  Chapel,  ^88  2s.  6d."  As  witnessing  to 
the  interest  which  prominent  Congregationalists  in  the  county 
felt  in  the  fortunes  of  Warrington  Congregationalism,  it  may 
be  stated  that  Dr.  Vaughan  obtained  towards  the  erection  of 

1  "Congregational   Year    Book,"     for     1851,    and    Lancashire    County 
Union  Report,  for  1851. 
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the  new  building  from  gentlemen  in  most  of  the  towns  in 
Lancashire  the  sum  of  .£862  123.  3d.  On  Monday  evening, 
March  i5th,  1852,  the  church  was  formed  by  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Vaughan  and  the  Rev.  John  Edmonds,  of  St.  Helens.  There 
were  forty-three  members,  some  of  them  being  from  Salem  Chapel, 
which  was  then  closed.  The  first  minister  of  Wycliffe  Chapel  was 
the  Rev.  P.  A.  Hampson.  He  was  a  native  of  Liverpool,  being  born 
there  February  iyth,  1826.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England,  but  he  began  to  attend  Crescent  Chapel,  and  was 
admitted  by  the  Rev.  John  Kelly  into  the  church.  Thence  he 
was  sent  to  Lancashire  College,  and  after  completing  his  course 
came  to  Warrington  in  1851.  This  was  whilst  the  people  were  still 
worshipping  at  the  Nag's  Head  Inn.  He  was  ordained  September 
1 5th,  1851.  He  gave  in  his  resignation  on  Friday,  December 
3ist,  1852,  and  removed  to  Devonport.  He  was  afterwards  at 
Stoke  Newington,  London,  as  co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  John 
Jefferson.  His  last  charge  was  Buckingham  Chapel.  Pimlico, 
where  he  died  suddenly  on  the  2ist  of  January,  1871,  and  was 
interred  in  the  Abney  Park  Cemetery.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Wycliffe  Church,  for  a  few  years,  received  help  from  the  County 
Union  Funds  to  the  extent  of  ;£ioo  a  year.  The  Rev.  John  Kay 
followed  Mr.  Hampson  in  July,  1853,  beginning  his  ministry  on 
the  i yth.  He  was  trained  at  Highbury,  and  had  previously 
laboured  at  Coggleshall,  Essex.  He  resigned  his  charge 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  October,  1855,  and  removed  to 
Hope  Chapel,  Hanley.  There  he  continued  until  the  Spring  of 
1860,  when  he  resigned.  He  subsequently  laboured  for  a  short 
time  at  Great  Ayton,  in  Yorkshire.  The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Palmer, 
from  Whiten urch,  Salop,  succeeded  Mr.  Kay,  in  February,  1857, 
and  resigned  in  July,  1858.  He  went  to  Australia.  The  Rev. 
Richard  Jessop  followed,  in  February,  1859.  He  was  born  at 
Pontefract,  educated  at  Airedale,  and  laboured  successively  at 
Pocklington,  Oldham,  and  Rowell,  previous  to  coming  to  War 
rington.  He  resigned  his  charge  at  the  latter  place  in  June,  1868, 
and  died  at  Huyton,  at  the  house  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  R.  C. 
Jessop,  B.A.,  on  the  ist  of  March,  1869,  being  interred  in  Smith- 
down  Road  Cemetery,  Liverpool.  The  Rev.  G.  S.  Reaney,  who 
was  trained  at  Rawdon,  Yorkshire,  and  Regent's  Park,  London, 
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succeeded  Mr.  Jessop,  in  September,  1868.  His  ministry 
was  rich  in  results.  The  school  and  chapel  had  to  be 
enlarged,  and  in  1871  it  was  "deemed  necessary  to  de 
molish  the  building  in  order  to  erect  a  much  larger  one." 
From  a  photograph  which  hangs  in  the  deacons'  vestry,  the 
first  Wycliffe  Chapel  must  have  been  an  odd-looking  structure. 
It  was  tall,  the  roof  ran  up  to  a  short  point,  and  a  single  transept 
was  stuck  into  the  side.  The  new  building  was  opened  for  worship 
in  September,  1873.  ^r-  Reaney  left  Warrington  for  Reading,  in 
1876,  removing  five  years  later  to  Stepney  Chapel,  London,  where, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Reaney,  he  did  a  useful  work  amongst  the  poor 
and  outcast  in  addition  to  his  regular  pastoral  duties.  After  a 
brief  pastorate  at  Cavendish  Chapel,  Manchester,  he  seceded  to 
the  Established  Church,  in  whose  communion  he  now  labours. 
The  present  minister,  Rev.  John  Yonge,  began  his  duties  here  on 
November  5th,  1876.  He  was  educated  at  Cheshunt  College,  and 
previous  to  coming  to  Warrington  laboured  at  East  Cowes, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Heywood,  near  Manchester.  His  present 
pastorate  has  been  not  less  successful  than  his  previous  ones. 
During  fifteen  years,  from  1877-1891,  406  persons  have  been 
admitted  into  church  fellowship,  and  about  ^19,000  or 
^20,000  raised  for  all  purposes.  For  many  years  he  has 
acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Liverpool  District  of  the  Lancashire 
County  Union.  By  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  the 
representatives  of  the  churches  he  is  deservedly  respected,  and 
their  appreciation  of  his  long  and  faithful  ministry  they  showed 
by  electing  him  to  the  Presidency  of  the  County  Union  in  1890. 
The  church  sustains  a  branch  at  Cockhedge,  which  was  com 
menced  in  October,  1873.  The  building  there  will  seat  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  people.  A  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
R.  Parry,  now  at  Peasley  Cross,  have  laboured  there.  The 
present  minister  is  the  Rev.  John  Davies,  who  settled  from 
Lancashire  College  in  1888. 

A  few  sentences  must  be  added  descriptive  of  the  stately  build 
ings  now  held  by  the  church  whose  history  has  been  given.  The 
chapel  is  in  Bewsey  Street,  and  has  a  fine  commanding  appearance. 
Its  front  faces  the  street,  and  on  the  one  side  is  a  tall,  handsome 
tower,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  amongst  the  buildings  of 
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the  town ;  whilst  on  the  other  side  is  the  Sunday  School,  which  is 
used  also  for  Day  School  purposes.  Two  main  entrances  lead 
into  the  chapel  vestibule,  to  the  right  and  left  of  which  are  steps 
going  up  to  the  gallery,  and  aisles  running  down  the  body  of  the 
chapel.  The  pulpit  is  at  the  opposite  end,  and  the  fine  organ  and 
choir  chamber  are  behind.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  pulpit  are 
vestries  for  the  minister  and  deacons  respectively.  The  building 
is  tall,  well  lighted,  and,  except  on  the  pulpit  side,  galleried  round.  A 
present  day  celebrity  is  reported  to  have  said  on  one  occasion  :  "  I 
sometimes  see  come  into  my  church  a  man  whose  face  is  cold, 
irresponsive,  immovable,  and  I  say  to  my  deacons,  'Put  that  man 
behind  a  pillar  !  ' '  There  are  many  opportunities  for  doing  that  in 
Wycliffe  Church,  for  it  is  well  pillared  both  above  and  below.  It 
contains  about  1,100  sittings.  Writing  in  1869,  Dr.  Halley  says: — 
"  The  Independent  Congregation  now  meeting  in  Wycliffe  Chapel, 
although  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  town,  is 
probably  as  numerous  and  influential  as  ever  has  been  any  one  of 
the  Independent  Congregations  which  have  rapidly  risen  and 
fallen  in  W^rrington."1  Wycliffe  Church  cannot  be  described  as 
"not  large"  to-day,  and  better  still,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  numbered 
amongst  those  which  have  "  rapidly  risen  and  fallen  in  Warrington." 


IV.— WARRINGTON :    SALEM    CHAPEL,   GOLBORNE   STREET. 

"  SALEM  "  is  a  sweet  and  beautiful  name,  and  when  given  to  the 
chapel  in  Golborne  Street,  the  founders  doubtless  intended  that 
there  should  be  always  "  Peace  within  its  walls."  The  course  of 
the  church's  life  here,  however,  has  by  no  means  been  continuously 
peaceful,  indeed  it  has  had  a  more  checkered  career  than  even  the 
sister  church  whose  history  has  just  been  given.  In  the  beginning 
of  1 8 1 1  the  Rev.  Joseph  Johnson,  the  minister  of  Stepney  Chapel, 
had  some  difference  with  certain  members  of  his  congregation.  At 

1  "Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  470. 
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a  Church  Meeting  held  on  the  4th  of  January  in  that  year,  the 
question  of  separating  two  members  from  fellowship  was  con 
sidered,  and  on  a  vote  being  taken  it  was  found  that  the  numbers 
for  and  against  were  equal,  so  the  minister  gave  his  casting  vote  in 
favour  of  their  separation  Mr.  Johnson's  action  cost  him  his 
pulpit,  for  on  the  i6th  of  that  month  the  trustees  sent  him  a  letter 
stating  that  his  conduct  was  in  direct  opposition  to  "  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  trusts  reposed  in  us  as  trustees  of  Stepney  Chapel," 
and  so  he  was  required  to  give  up  to  them  "  quiet  and  peaceable 
possession  of  the  said  chapel  in  six  months  "  from  the  date  given. 
Mr.  Johnson  therefore  left  in  the  following  June,  and  it  appears 
that  those  who  sympathised  with  his  action  left  also  and  founded 
this  second  Congregational  Church  in  the  town.  At  any  rate  those 
who  voted  with  the  minister  are  among  the  first  members  at  Salem 
Chapel.  The  following  names  have  been  preserved,  and  they  may 
be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  church  : — Jeremiah  Thornley, 
James  Thornley,  Fanny  Thornley,  Mary  Edelsten,  Elizabeth  Ellis, 
Thomas  Wilson,  Mary  Wilson,  Ann  Thornley,  and  Thomas  Seaman. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  records  of  the  early  history  of  the 
church  have  been  preserved ;  consequently  the  following  sketch 
must  be  imperfect.  In  the  year  in  which  the  secession  took  place 
the  chapel  was  built,  and  the  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  James 
Helmsley,  who  settled  in  1812.  He  was  trained  at  Hoxton  Academy 
by  Dr.  Simpson,  and  settled  first  at  Buxton,  in  Derbyshire,  where 
he  remained  only  a  short  time,  removing  to  Warrington.  For 
some  reason  he  was  not  ordained  till  October  ist,  1818.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  service  : — 

Oct.  ist,  the  Rev.  James  Helmsley,  late  of  Old  College,  Hoxton,  was 
publicly  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office  over  the  Independent  Church,  Salem 
Chapel,  Warrington.  Rev.  Mr.  Joice  introduced  the  service  by  reading  and 
prayer;  Mr.  Philip,  of  Liverpool,  gave  the  introductory  discourse;  Mr. 
Atkinson  asked  the  questions,  and  received  the  confession  of  faith  ;  Mr.  Alex. 
Steill,  of  Wigan,  offered  the  ordination  prayer  ;  Mr.  Jones,  of  Bolton,  gave 
the  charge  from  2  Tim.  ii.,  15  ;  and  Mr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  preached  to  the 
church  and  congregation  from  2  Sam.  xi.,  25,  "  Encourage  thou  him."  In  the 
evening  Mr.  Raffles  commenced  Divine  worship  by  reading  and  prayer  ;  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stewart  preached  from  Luke  ix.,  3I-32.1 

1  ''  Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1818,  p.  487. 
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Mr.  Helmsley  appears  to  have  been  of  a  musical  turn  of  mind,  and 
the  tune  "Helmsley,"  8.7.4  metre,  from  his  pen  during  his  resi 
dence  at  Warrington,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  sung  in  our 
chapels  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  to-day  is  in  frequent 
use  at  Salem  Chapel.  In  1822  he  left  Warrington  for  Wharton, 
near  Bolton,  where  he  remained  until  I83I.1 

Mr.  Helmsley's  successor  was  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Crockford,  who 
settled  at  Warrington  about  1824.  He  was  at  Penistone,  in  York 
shire,  from  1809  to  1813,  was  afterwards  minister  at  Sale,  near 
Manchester,  whence  he  removed  to  Warrington.  He  laboured 
here  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1831.  In  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  1832  is  the  following 
interesting  account  of  his  life  : — 

Died  Dec.  5th,  1831,  at  Warrington,  Lancashire,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Crockford, 
for  the  last  seven  years  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  and  congregation 
assembled  in  Salem  Chapel,  in  the  above  town  ;  but  formerly  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  died  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  thirty-four  of  which 
he  had  spent  in  the  ministry.  He  was  a  man  of  strictly  Independent  prin 
ciples,  a  sound  Calvinist  in  doctrine,  zealous  and  faithful  in  his  preaching,  and 
confident  in  the  prospect  of  death.  His  last  illness,  which  he  dated  from 
March  previous,  came  on  through  a  severe  cold,  caught  by  village  preaching. 
The  pain  and  languor  of  asthma  and  consumption  he  bore  with  Christian 
fortitude;  presenting  to  surviving  friends  an  example  of  patience  and  humble 
dependence  upon  a  Saviour  who  was  able  to  keep  all  that  was  committed  to 
Him.  He  has  left  a  widow  and  five  children  to  lament  his  loss.2 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  Sevier  is  the  next  minister,  concerning  whom 
I  have  information.  He  was  born  at  Sunderland  in  1794, 
educated  for  the  ministry  at  Billericay,  and  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Salem  Chapel,  Wellingborough,  in  Northamptonshire,  on  June  i7th, 
1823.  He  remained  there  about  twelve  years,  and  so  the  date  of 
his  settlement  at  Warrington  would  be  about  1834.  How  long  he 
continued  I  cannot  say,  but  in  1843  he  began  his  ministry  at 
Partington,  in  Cheshire,  and  is  said  to  be  "of  Bowdon."  He  must 
therefore  have  left  before  that  time.  In  the  spring  of  1861 
he  resigned  his  charge  at  Partington,  and  withdrew  from  the 

1  Vide  vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  115. 
'2  P.  202. 
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ministry.  He  died  at  Southport  on  the  ist  of  January,  r873,  m 
the  ypth  year  of  his  age.  The  Rev.  S.  Gibbons  was  the 
next  minister.  He  was  formerly  a  Wesleyan  minister,  but  eventu 
ally  he  joined  the  Grosvenor  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Manchester,  of  which  the  Rev.  Wm.  Roby  was  pastor,  and  about 
the  year  1831  began  preaching  at  Sale,  near  Manchester.  It  is 
said  that  as  a  "preacher  here  he  was  successful.  The  church, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  three  members,  was  increased  sevenfold 
during  the  year.  A  large  amount  of  prosperity  rewarded  the 
preacher  during  the  next  five  years,  when  he  unhappily  adopted 
Hyper-Calvinistic  views,  and  also  took  a  prejudice  against  Sunday 
Schools.  These  views  did  not  suit  the  common  sense  of  the 
people,  who  speedily  forsook  the  preacher,  and  in  the  year  1841 
Mr.  Gibbons  removed  to  Warrington."  l  He  did  not  remain  at 
Warrington  long,  and  in  1848  he  settled  at  Congleton,  where  he 
ministered  about  twelve  months.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he 
had  left  Warrington,  as  he  is  said  to  remove  to  Congleton  from 
Manchester.  The  Rev.  J.  Rathbone  followed.  Of  him  I  know 
nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  said  during  his  "  ministry  the 
chapel  was  well  filled."  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Rogers.  He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Keverne,  Cornwall,  in 
the  year  1796.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
but  early  he  was  led  to  embrace  Congregationalism.  He  offered 
himself  to  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society,  and  after  being  trained  at 
their  Academy  in  Dublin,  laboured  for  that  Society  in  Armagh, 
Youghal,  and  other  places  for  some  years.  For  nineteen  years  he 
was  the  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Prescot,  whence 
in  1848  he  removed  to  Warrington,  beginning  his  labours  on  the 
second  Sunday  in  May.  In  1851  he  went  to  Amble,  in  Northum 
berland,  and  in  July,  1853,  settled  at  Broadway,  Worcestershire. 
On  the  6th  of  January,  1854,  he  died  after  a  few  days' sickness. 
"As  a  man,"  it  is  said,  "  he  was  esteemed  wherever  known  for  the 
sincerity  of  his  piety,  the  straightforwardness  and  singularity  of  his 
character,  and  the  peculiar  amiability  of  his  disposition  ;  as  a 
minister  he  was  marked  by  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  Holy 
Scripture,  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  preached  Christ  crucified, 

1  Urwick's  "Nonconformity  in  Cheshire,"  p.  368. 
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and  the  assiduity  with  which  he  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  the 
pastoral  office."1  His  son  is  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  of 
London,  and  his  grandson,  the  Rev.  Stanley  Rogers,  of  Liverpool. 
In  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties  at  Warrington,  Mr.  Rogers  kept 
a  private  school  for  some  time.  Shortly  after  his  retirement,  Salem 
Chapel  had  to  be  closed  for  want  of  a  congregation,  and  some  of 
its  members  helped  in  the  formation  of  Wycliffe  Church.2 

After  being  closed  for  several  years  the  chapel  was  re- 
occupied  in  1852  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hartland  and  his  congregation, 
who  had  formerly  worshipped  in  St.  John's  Chapel.  At  this  point 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  little.  The  history  of  St.  John's 
Chapel  does  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  yet, 
inasmuch  as  Salem  Chapel  got  its  second  congregation  thence,  a 
short  notice  will  not  be  inappropriate.  Prefixed  to  the  old  Church 
Book  of  Salem  Chapel  is  a  "brief  historical  sketch  of  the  church 
worshipping  at  St.  John's  Chapel,  Warrington,  Lancashire,"  which 
is  here  appended  : 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  congregation  worshipping  in  St.  John's 
Chapel,  and  with  which  the  church  now  about  to  be  formed  will  be  associated, 
are  alike  interesting  and  instructive.  They  present  an  instance  of  a  people 
under  the  saving  influence  of  Divine  Truth  breaking  through  old  and  precious 
associations  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
remind  us  of  the  changes  to  which  the  same  people,  combining  for  the  cele 
bration  of  Christian  ordinances,  may  be  subject  when  they  meet  on  no  defi 
nite  principles  of  church  order  and  discipline.  The  congregation  originally 
consisted  of  a  secession  from  St.  James's  Church,  in  Latchford.  For  many 
years  the  late  Rev.  James  Glazebrook,  originally  a  student  in  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon's  College,  Trevecca,  was  the  incumbent  of  that  church.  His 
faithful  and  laborious  ministry  seems  to  have  been  eminently  blessed  of  God, 
and  he  raised  a  large  congregation,  many  of  whom  were  decidedly  pious. 
Feeling  the  necessity  for  a  closer  union  among  the  devout  members  of  his 
flock  for  the  purposes  of  spiritual  communion  and  Christian  fellowship  than 
the  discipline  of  the  Established  Church  afforded,  he  seems  to  have  adopted 
a  plan  very  similar  to  that  acted  upon  by  many  of  the  Puritans,  as  for 
example  by  Owen  at  Coggeshall,  Greenhill  at  Stepney,  Bridge  and  Tilling- 
hast  at  Yarmouth,  and  Teomans  at  Bristol.  These  holy  men  while  they  con 
tinued  to  hold  their  lectureships  or  livings  in  the  Established  Church 
were  also  the  pastors  of  societies  or  churches  formed  out  of  their  congre- 

1  "  Congregational  Year  Book"  for  1855,  p.  236. 

2  Vide  ante  p.  239. 
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gations,  of  those  who  had  been  renewed  by  the  'Holy  Spirit,  on  principles 
distinct  from,  and  inconsistent  with,  those  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  apostolic  institutions.  One  of  these 
societies  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  Mr.  Glazebrook  at  St.  James's, 
and  to  have  had  its  private  meetings  for  purely  spiritual  worship  at  stated 
intervals.  Some  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Glazebrook  himself 
removed  from  Warrington  to  a  living  in  Leicestershire,  but  as  he  retained 
his  incumbency  in  this  town,  and  supplied  the  pulpit  with  a  faithful 
minister,  no  change  in  the  congregation  took  place.  But  when  he  died  in 
June,  1803,  the  character  of  the  ministry  at  St.  James's  was  entirely  altered. 
The  pure  Word  of  God  was  no  longer  dispensed  from  its  pulpit,  and  many 
of  the  more  serious  part  of  the  congregation  felt  obliged  to  retire  and  to 
seek  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church  that  ministry  they  could 
not  enjoy  within.  The  periodical  meetings  for  spiritual  communion  just 
referred  to  were  continued  by  the  seceders — but  for  public  worship  they 
united  with  the  Congregationalists  at  Stepney  Chapel ;  without,  however, 
entering  into  any  Church  fellowship  with  them.  It  cannot  but  be  supposed 
that  this  little  band  of  Christians,  who,  though  they  had  for  the  Gospel's  sake, 
forsaken  the  Established  Church  of  England,  were  so  devoutly  attached  to 
many  of  her  ceremonies,  would  be  anxious  to  adopt  the  form  of  worship  they 
loved  so  much,  and  which  had  been  endeared  to  them  by  so  many  associa 
tions.  This  privilege  they  could  not  enjoy  in  association  with  the  Congrega 
tionalists  at  Stepney  ;  they,  therefore,  very  naturally  determined  on  forming 
a  separate  congregation,  in  which  they  might  enjoy  all  the  liberty  and 
advantages  of  self-government,  while  they  could  also  have  the  public  worship 
of  God  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  mode  to  which  they  were  so  deeply 
attached.  Accordingly,  after  having  continued  for  three  years,  in  the  state 
just  described,  they  opened  a  large  room  in  Dallam  Lane  for  divine  service, 
and  applied  to  the  late  Dr.  Ford,  of  Spa  Fields  Chapel,  London,  for  a 
minister.  The  result  of  this  application  was,  that  the  late  Rev.  Alexander 
Hay  settled  among  them  as  pastor,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  here  in 
July,  1806.  The  room  speedily  became  too  small  for  the  congregation,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1807,  the  present  chapel  was  erected,  and  was  opened  for 
public  worship  in  January,  1808.  Here,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  a 
crowded  congregation  listened  to  the  word  of  life  from  the  lips  of  the  earnest, 
faithful,  and  now  sainted  Alexander  Hay.  Whether  during  this  period  a 
church  really  existed  at  St.  John's,  and  if  so,  on  what  principles  it  was  formed 
and  governed,  or  under  what  circumstances  persons  were  admitted  to  com 
munion  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  there  is  now  no  evidence  to  show.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hay,  which  occurred  on  the  ijth  May,  1827,  the  pulpit  seems  to 
have  been  filled  three  years  by  ministers  of  various  denominations,  among 
whom  we  find  the  names  of  the  Revs.  James  Durant,  Sampson  Hawthorne, 
Ebenezer  Morley,  late  of  Hull,  James  Stewart,  D.D.,  late  of  Liverpool,  and 
George  Smith,  now  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Poplar,  London.  In  the  year  1830 
the  chapel  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch  Secession  Church,  under  the 
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ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Hill ;  the  form  of  public  worship  being  still 
continued  as  before.  The  church  now,  if  any  existed  (and  of  this  there  is  not 
a  single  record),  must  have  been  Presbyterian.  After  a  ministry  of  about 
five  years  Mr.  Hill  retired,  and  the  chapel  again  became  connected  with  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  and  the  Rev.  Caleb  Bird,  now  [written 
in  1851]  of  Margate,  was  appointed  the  minister  in  the  year  1836.  Three  years 
subsequent  to  this,  we  find  a  printed  document  bearing  the  following  title, 
"  Rules  of  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  church  assembling  at  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Warrington."  Of  the  transactions  of  this  church  there  is  not  a  single  record 
during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Bird  beyond  the  rules,  and  indeed  it  seems 
doubtful  from  the  rules  themselves,  and  from  the  recollections  of  living 
persons,  whether  it  was  more  than  a  single  body  of  communicants,  and 
whether  the  power  of  the  admission  and  exclusion  of  members  was  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  body  itself  or  of  the  ministers.  Between  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Bird,  1841,  and  June,  1850,  in  which  this  Society  or  Church  ceased  to  exist, 
there  are  only  three  entries  of  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
these  entries  are  all  during  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  George  Jones,  now  of 
Tunbridge  Wells.  There  are  several  lists  of  members,  but  there  is  no  record 
at  all  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  admitted.  In  the  circumstances 
thus  detailed  there  seemed  to  be  sufficient  reasons  for  breaking  up  the  Church 
or  Society  to  which  they  refer,  and  the  formation  of  another  one  with  a  more 
definite  and  scriptural  basis.  Other  reasons  not  less  strong,  which  need  not 
be  recorded  here,  are  not  wanting  in  the  church  itself  for  delivering  the  con 
gregation  from  difficulties  with  which  they  had  been  hampered,  and  of  legally 
placing  both  them  and  the  chapel  in  a  better  position  than  that  provided  by 
the  trust  deed,  and  the  present  minister  having  been  invited  by  the  congrega 
tion  to  take  the  spiritual  oversight  of  them,  he  consented,  on  condition  that 
the  then  existing  church  should  be  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  formed  on  a 
sounder  basis.  The  former  part  of  this  condition  has  been  complied  with ; 
the  latter  will  be  fulfilled  to-night. 

Following  this  historical  sketch  is  a  confession  of  faith  which  was 
signed  by  twenty-seven  members  on  April  2ist,  1851.  This  is  the 
date  when  the  church  was  re-formed — the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hartland, 
pastor,  Wm.  Guest,  Queen  Street  Chapel,  Leeds,  and  Dr.  Stowell, 
President  of  Cheshunt  College,  London,  taking  part  in  the  pro 
ceedings.  Mr.  Hartland  had  been  trained  at  Cheshunt  and  came 
to  labour  at  St.  John's  in  June,  1850,  but,  as  already  stated,  nearly 
twelve  months  passed  before  the  conditions  on  which  he  consented 
to  come  as  minister  were  fulfilled.  Differences  arose  between  the 
congregation  at  St.  John's  and  the  officials  of  Lady  Huntingdon's 
Connexion,  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  September  6th,  1852,  the 
pastor  intimated  his  intention  to  resign  his  pastorate  at  the  end  of 
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the  month.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  retain  him.  The  church 
resolved  to  secede  from  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion  and  a 
salary  of  ^150  per  annum  was  guaranteed.  Mr.  Hartland 
eventually  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  people  and  agreed  to 
remain  in  Warrington.  Efforts  were  then  made  to  secure  St. 
John's  Chapel  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Hartland's  people  as  an 
Independent  Church — but  the  mortgagee  required  a  rent  of  ^40 
per  annum  which  the  people  decided  not  to  give.  At  this  time 
Salem  Chapel,  called  also  Golborne  Street  Chapel,  the  property  of 
Mr.  J.  B.  Edelsten,  was  in  disuse.  He  agreed  to  let  it  to  Mr. 
Hartland  and  his  people  for  ^20  per  annum  on  condition  that 
they  painted  the  outside  with  one  coat  of  paint.  Accordingly 
they  left  St.  John's  on  Sunday,  October  3rd,  1852,  and  for  four 
Sundays,  whilst  Salem  Chapel  was  being  made  ready,  worshipped 
in  the  Music  Hall.  The  chapel  was  opened  for  worship  on  Sun 
day,  November  yth,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  church  was 
held  on  December  2nd,  1852,  in  the  schoolroom  of  Salem  Chapel. 
There  was  some  difference  between  the  minister  of  Wycliffe 
Chapel  and  Mr.  Hartland,  which  led  to  the  Revs.  Dr.  Raffles  and 
John  Kelly,  of  Liverpool,  being  called  in  to  arbitrate.  At  a  meet 
ing  of  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  Church,  held  on  the  27th 
of  October,  1852,  Mr.  Hartland  reported  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  "  which  was  received  by  this  committee  with  great  satis 
faction."  The  church  was  admitted  into  the  Lancashire  Congrega 
tional  Union  at  Liverpool  on  the  2pth  of  March,  1854.  On  the 
28th  of  June,  1855,  Mr.  Hartland  resigned  and  removed  to 
Brunswick  Square,  Bristol.  Here  he  remained  until  July,  1863, 
when  he  became  Principal  of  the  Bristol  Institute.  In  May,  1879, 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Church  Aid  and  Home 
Missionary  Society,  which  office  he  held  until  October,  1886.  He 
died  suddenly  in  retirement  at  Swansea  on  the  i2th  of  December, 
1886,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  and  was  interred  in  the  grave 
yard  attached  to  Brunswick  Chapel,  Bristol. 

On  the  2oth  of  August,  1855,  a  Church  Meeting  was  held  at 
which  it  was  unanimously  resolved  :  "  That  the  Golborne  Street 
Independent  Church  is  hereby  dissolved"  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
practically  at  the  same  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  the  members  of 
the  late  church  form  themselves  into  an  open  Communion  Baptist 
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Church.  The  Rev.  Henry  Rowson,  of  Horton  Baptist  College, 
occupied  the  pulpit  for  seven  Sundays,  and  then  was  invited  to 
the  vacant  pastorate.  He  began  his  ministry  at  Warrington  on  the 
ist  of  January,  1856.  During  his  time  the  schoolroom  was  en 
larged,  and  on  the  3ist  of  May,  1857,  the  rite  of  baptism  was 
administered  for  the  first  time  in  Salem  Chapel  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  Baptist  Association.  The  baptised  persons  were 
Messrs.  Potter,  Belshaw,  England,  Whitehead,  Knowles,  Walling- 
ton,  and  Lee.  Mr.  Rowson,  at  a  meeting  held  September  2yth, 
1858,  intimated  his  intention  to  resign  his  pastorate  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  but  on  being  requested  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  he 
did  so,  and  remained  until  March,  1861,  his  last  sermon  being 
from  the  text:  "The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at 
him  and  hated  him ;  but  his  bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms 
of  his  hands  were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God 
of  Jacob,"  Gen.  xlix.,  23-24.  Mr.  Rowson  left  Warrington  for 
Idle,  and  is  now  superannuated  at  Redditch.  At  a  Church  Meet 
ing  held  on  the  i3th  of  October  of  the  same  year  an  attempt  was 
made  to  form  the  church  into  a  strict  Baptist  Church — but  by  a 
small  majority  it  was  agreed  that  the  "  constitution  of  the  church 
be  as  it  was  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  H.  Rowson." 
Soon  after  Mr.  Rowson's  departure  the  congregation  divided,  and 
Salem  Chapel  was  closed.  Part  of  the  congregation  went  to  the 
Music  Hall,  and  part  to  a  room  in  Butter  Market  Street.  In  1869, 
on  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hall,  who  still  survives,  a  Baptist 
Church,  strict  communion  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  remaining 
members  of  the  church  who  had  worshipped  in  Butter  Market 
Street.  A  small  Iron  Chapel  was  erected  in  Ryland  Street,  and  the 
church  was  taken  under  the  wing  of  Myrtle  Steeet  Baptist  Chapel, 
Liverpool,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  H.  Stowell  Brown. 
In  February,  1875.  the  R£v-  A.  Harrison,  of  the  Baptist  College,  Man 
chester,  was  invited  to  the  pastorate,  and  in  the  following  October 
he  was  ordained.  In  the  early  part  of  1876  Salem  Chapel,  which 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  had  been  in  part  used  as  a  Sunday  School 
in  connection  with  Holy  Trinity  Church,  and  in  part  closed,  was 
purchased  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Edelsten,  and  became 
again  the  home  of  a  Baptist  Church,  and  the  property  of  the 
denomination.  In  1879  Mr.  Harrison  resigned  and  went  to 
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Scapegoat  Hill,  near  Huddersrield ;  he  is  now  at  Stanningley. 
After  the  removal  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Rev.  A.  Kenworthy, 
formerly  pastor  of  Hill  Cliff,  served  the  church  until  October,  1881, 
when  the  Rev.  E.  Moore,  from  the  Baptist  College,  Manchester, 
entered  on  duty  here.  The  pulpit  is  at  present  vacant  and  has 
been  since  Mr.  Moore's  removal  some  three  years  ago. 

Salem  Chapel  is  situated  in  Golborne  Street,  and  is  about  100 
yards  from  Sankey  Street.  It  stands  back  a  little  and  is  protected 
by  an  iron  railing.  Its  front  faces  the  street  and  in  it  are  two  door 
ways  with  a  window  between  and  two  above.  The  following  in 
scription  also  faces  the  visitor : — 

"GOLBORNE  STREET  BAPTIST  CHAPEL," 

and  a  little  higher  up  is  the  date  of  its  erection — 181 1.  The  doors 
open  into  a  vestibule  from  which  staircases  lead  into  the  gallery. 
Two  aisles  go  down  the  chapel  to  the  pulpit  and  communion  pew, 
which  are  made  of  carved  oak.  The  chair  used  by  the  minister  in 
the  pulpit  is  of  carved  oak,  upholstered  in  crimson,  and  bears  upon 
it  the  following  inscription  ; — "  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo.  Presented 
to  the  church  and  congregation  of  Golborne  Street  Baptist  Chapel, 
Warrington,  by  the  Mayor,  Joseph  Harrison,  Esq.,  1884."  In  the 
communion  pew  are  three  carved  oak  chairs  presented  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hall  in  memory  of  his  late  wife.  There  is  one  gallery, 
and  it  is  over  the  doorway.  An  organ  is  there  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Wycliffe  Chapel.  The  place  is  light,  tall,  and  not  un 
comfortable  looking,  containing  accommodation  for  about  350 
people.  Important  internal  alterations  were  made  in  1883.  The 
chapel  was  reseated  and  renovated.  The  re-opening  services  were 
held  on  Sunday,  December  9th,  1883,  when  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Mar 
shall,  M.A.,  of  the  Baptist  College,  Manchester,  was  the  preacher, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  the  Rev.  E.  Parker,  D.D.,-  from  the 
same  College  preached.  These  services  were  brought  to  a  close  on 
December  i  yth,  by  a  lecture  on  "  John  Bunyan,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
M.  Carey,  M.A.  Previous  to  these  alterations  the  chapel  was  in  a 
most  deserted  condition.  It  is  said  that  the  windows  could  not  be 
seen  through  for  dirt,  and  no  one  dared  to  open  them  lest  they 
should  come  to  pieces.  The  whole  debt  arising  from  the  altera- 
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tions,  with  ^100  debt  previously  contracted,  was  removed  in  a  few 
weeks  after  the  re-opening  services.  Behind  the  chapel  is  a  good- 
sized  school-room  where  the  old  pews  have  been  used  as  skirting 
boards. 


V.— RISLEY  PRESBYTERIAN  CHAPEL. 

FIVE  miles  from  Warrington,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  is  the 
little  village  of  Risley.  The  nearest  station  to  it  is  Padgate,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  along  a  level  road  and 
through  delightful  scenery.  The  village  gave  its  name  to,  or 
derived  it  from,  a  family  long  resident  here.  Canon  Raines,  in 
"  Notitia  Cestriensis,"  says  : — 

It  appears  from  the  Culcheth  Pedigree,  accurately  deduced  and  substan 
tiated  by  deeds,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Robert, 
fourth  son  of  Hugh  de  Hindley,  who  had  obtained  lands  from  Robert  Banastre, 
married  one  of  the  four  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Gilbert  de  Culcheth, 
and  having  obtained  Risley  with  his  wife,  assumed  that  surname.  The  estate 
continued  in  that  family  until  the  last  century,  when  it  was  sold  by  John 
Riseley,  Gent,  and  is  now  held  by  John  Ireland  Blackburne,  Esq.1 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following  from  Baines  : — 

Risley  Hall,  the  residence  of  a  family  of  that  name  existing  in  the  six 
teenth  century,  has  now  disappeared.  The  lordship  of  Risley,  after  having 
been  the  property  of  grandfather,  father,  and  son,  each  named  John  Risley, 
passed  into  the  family  of  the  Blackburnes,  and  is  now  held  by  Richard  Dew- 
hurst,  Esq.,  of  Kenyon  House.2 

In  the  diary  of  Roger  Lowe,  of  Ashton-in-Makerfield,  from 
1663  to  1678,  there  is  a  curious  entry  relating  to  one  of  the  Risleys. 
Under  date  March  i8th,  1668,  Friday,  the  diarist  says: — 

I  went  to  the  funerall  of  Ellin  Potter,  daughter  to  Thomas  Potter,  who  was 
interred  at  Winwick.  As  we  came  to  Winwick  Church  yard,  Captaine 

1  Chetham  Society  Series,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  266,  note. 

2  "  History  of  Lancashire  "  (Edition  1870),  vol.  ii.,  p.  21 1. 
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Risley's  soldiers  were  traininge,  and  when  we  ware  att  prayrs  in  the  church 
upon  the  funerals  occasion  the  souldiers  discharged  their  musquets  three 
times.1 

The  diarist  was  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  and  his  sense  of  pro 
priety  seems  to  have  been  shocked  by  the  presence  and  conduct 
of  Captain  Risley's  soldiers  in  the  graveyard  during  the  funeral 
service.  To  this  family  we  are  indebted  for  the  origin  of  Non 
conformity  in  this  locality. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Risley,  M.A.,  was  born  August  27th,  1630. 
He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Risley,  gentleman,  and  Thomasin,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Henry  Lathom,  of  Whiston.  In  the  parish 
churchyard  of  Warrington  may  still  be  seen  the  tombstone  of  this 
couple  upon  which  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

Here  Lyeth 
The  Body  of 
THOMAS   RIS 
LEY  Who  Was 
Buried  the 
14  Day  Oct. 
Aged  82, 

1670, 

And  of  THOMASIN 
His  Wife  Who  Was 

Buried  the  26 

Day  of  July  :  Aged 

83 ;  Wanting  3 

Weeks. 

1681. 

How  this  branch  of  the  family  was  connected  with  the  Risleys  of 
Risley  Hall  I  do  not  know.  The  eldest  son  of  Thomas  and 
Thomasin  Risley  was  John  Risley,  who  was  born  in  1628.  He 
was  educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  was  afterwards  fellow 
of  New  College,  and  died  January  i4th,  1661.  His  brother,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Risley,  already  named,  was  baptised  at  Newchurch 
as  "  Thomas  films  Thomas  Risley  de  Newto  Baptiz.  20  Septemb, 
1630."  His  early  education  was  received  at  the  Warrington 
Grammar  School  under  Mr.  Nathan  Ashworth,  whence  he  pro- 

1  P.  36. 
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ceeded  in  1649  to  Pembroke  College,  where  after  four  years  he 
was  elected  Fellow.  He  is  said  to  have  been  "  much  of  a  recluse 
there,  aiming  rather  to  acquire  solid  learning  than  fame."  The 
Risley  family  were  Episcopalians,  but  his  leaning  towards  Non 
conformity  seems  to  have  been  early  suspected.  Upon  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  royal  visitors  went  down 
to  the  University  to  inquire  into  matters,  but  Mr.  Risley  was  con 
firmed  in  his  Fellowship  and  the  following  instrument  was  drawn 
in  his  favour  : — 

We,  having  received  sufficient  testimony  of  the  honest  life  and  conversation 
of  Tho.  Risley  M.A.  as  also  of  his  diligence  in  his  studies,  his  progress  and 
sufficiency  in  learning,  and  conformity  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  government  of  this  University,  and  the  statutes  of 
the  college  wherein  he  lives,  do,  by  these  presents,  ratify,  allow,  and  confirm 
the  said  Mr.  Tho.  Risley  in  his  Fellowship,  with  all  rights,  dues,  and  all 
perquisites  thereunto  belonging,  notwithstanding  any  nullities,  irregularities, 
or  imperfections,  which  in  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  said  college  statutes 
may  be  objected  &c.,  PAUL  HOOD,  Vice-Can.,  NICHOLAS  WOODWARD,  S.  Th. 
D.,  THOMAS  BARLOW  D.D.  Dated  June  20,  I66:.1 

Calamy  says  : — 

He  held  his  fellowship  till  August  24th,  1662,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
surrender,  because  he  could  not  comply  with  the  Act  for  Uniformity.  How 
ever,  their  respect  for  him,  and  their  unwillingness  to  lose  so  valuable  a 
member,  prompted  them  to  allow  him  a  year  to  consider  the  case ;  in  which 
interval  he  examined  the  terms  of  conformity  with  great  diligence  and 
impartiality,  that  he  might  be  able  to  satisfy  others  as  well  as  his  own  con 
science  that  he  was  not  carried  away  by  the  prejudices  of  education.  Upon 
November  loth,  1662,  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  presbyter  the  same  day, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who,  in  his  certificate,  gave  him  a  very  honourable 
character.  But,  upon  mature  deliberation,  he  could  not,  for  any  place,  be 
satisfied  to  come  up  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  act.  He  retired 
therefore  to  his  estate  in  the  country,  where,  during  the  storm  of  persecution, 
he  employed  himself  in  preaching  privately  to  such  as  scrupled  conformity, 
and  in  visiting  the  sick,  for  whose  sake  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
physic ;  by  the  practice  of  which  he  the  more  effectually  engaged  their 
attention  when  he  administered  to  their  spiritual  advice.  After  about  four 
years  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  sent  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  return 
thither,  promising  him  preferment  to  encourage  his  conformity;  he  had  also 
good  offers  made  him  by  Dr.  Hall  and  Dr.  Sherlock  of  Winwick,  but  a  regard 

1   Calamy's  "Nonconformist's  Memorial"  (1802),  vol.  i.,  p.  255. 
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to  conscience  hindered  his  acceptance.  He  made  a  tolerable  shift  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  and  that  of  James.  When  liberty  of  con 
science  was  granted  after  the  Revolution,  his  neighbours,  who  had  been  his 
private  auditors  before,  resolved  themselves  into  a  regular  society,  and  com- 
mitted  themselves  to  his  pastoral  conduct,  and  he  was  very  useful  among 
them  by  his  ministerial  performances  and  exemplary  life  and  conversation.1 

Tradition  has  it  that  Mr.  Risley  held  a  conventicle  frequently 
in  a  field  close  by  the  present  chapel.  Beyond  this  it  is  not 
known  where  the  people  worshipped  until  the  erection  of  the 
chapel  in  1707.  In  Matthew  Henry's  diary  there  are  notices  of 
two  ordination  services,  at  which  Mr.  Risley  and  other  Lancashire 
notables  were  the  ordainers.  There  was  one  such  meeting  at 
Knutsford  on  the  27th  of  September,  1692;  and  the  i6th  of 
June,  1702  "was  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  imposition  of 
hands  in  a  very  great  congregation  at  Warrington,"  and  "  Mr. 
Risley  concluded  with  a  serious  exhortation."2  In  April,  1714, 
the  Rev.  William  Harding,  of  Partington,  "  was  examined, 
approved,  and  allowed  to  preach  as  a  candidate  by  Mr.  Risley 
and  Mr.  Owen,  of  Warrington,  with  whom  he  lived."  3  Mr.  Risley 
died  in  1716,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
Risley  Chapel-yard.  His  tombstone  is  still  in  existence,  but  the 
inscription  has  been  obliterated.  The  present  minister,  Rev. 
Wm.  Dunn,  however,  who  takes  great  interest  in  preserving  any 
relics  of  the  early  history  of  the  chapel,  has  placed  upon  it  the 
following : — 

Here  interred  the  body  of  the 

REV.  THOMAS  RISLEY,  M.A.,  Oxford. 

He  left  the  Church  of  England  in  1662, 

and  built  Risley  Chapel  in  1707, 
where  he  officiated  up  to  his  death. 

He  died  in  1716,  aged  86  years. 
"The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance."     Psalm  cxii.,  6. 

His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  friend  Dr.  C.  Owen,  of 
Warrington,  from  the  text  2  Kings  ii.,  12.  This  was  dedicated  to 
Mr.  John  Risley,  and  afterwards  printed,  together  with  brief 

1  Calamy's  "Nonconformist's  Memorial"  (1802),  vol.  i.,  p.  255. 

2  Vide  ante  p.  214. 

3  Urwick's  "  Nonconformity  in  Cheshire,"  p.  376. 
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"Memoirs  of  his  life."  Mr.  Risley  did  not  contribute  much  to 
literature,  the  only  work  from  his  pen  known  to  exist  is  "  The 
Cursed  Family  :  a  treatise  on  the  evil  of  neglecting  family  prayer." 
The  celebrated  John  Howe  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  in  which  he  gave 
some  account  of  the  author.  Mr.  Risley  left  at  least  two  sons, 
Thomas  and  John.  John  Risley  was  born  January  29th,  1690, 
educated  at  Glasgow,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  ministry  at 
Risley  Chapel.  He  died  September  3rd,  1743,  and  was  buried  like 
his  father  at  Risley  Chapel.  From  his  tombstone  the  following 
is  copied  : — 

Here  Interr'd  the  Body  of  the 

Revd.   JOHN  RISLEY,  A.M.,  born  Jan. 

29th,   1690,  Aged  53,  Dy'd  ad^of 

Sepr.,   1742. 

HANNAH,  the  Wife  of  John  Risley, 

May  27th,  1730.     Her  age  35. 

HANNAH,  the  Daughter  of  John 

And  Hannah  Risley,  Nov.   i2th,   1723. 

The  Rev.  John  Hardy  follows.  He  was  trained  by  Dr. 
Rotheram  at  Kendal,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hardy,  of 
Horwich,  near  Bolton,  and  settled  first  at  Bispham,  near  Blackpool, 
whence  he  removed  to  Risley.1  He  died  in  1748,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Waterhouse.  Of  him  I  know  nothing  beyond 
what  appears  on  the  brass  plate,  inserted  in  his  tombstone.  The 
following  is  the  copy  of  the  inscription  :— 

Here  rest  the  remains  of 

SAM.  WATERHOUSE,  V.D.M., 

Who  officiated  as  minister  of  this  Society  14  years, 

With  what  fidelity  and  success  will  be  manifest  when  Jesus  Christ  shall 

appear  in  glory. 
Obt.  5th  July,  1762,  /ETATIS  54. 

There  was  a  Rev.  Mr.  Waterhouse  at  Walmsley,  near  Bolton, 
for  many  years,  who  had  left  there  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Waterhouse  began  his  ministry  at  Risley.  It  is  therefore  probable 
he  was  the  same  person.2  The  next  minister,  the  Rev.  Thomas 


1  Vide  vol.  i.,  p.  116,  of  this  work. 

2  Vide  vol.  iii.,  p.  58,  of  this  work. 
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Threlkeld,  was  a  remarkable  character.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Threlkeld,  for  several  years  minister  at  Penrith,  and 
afterwards  at  Halifax.  Thos.  Threlkeld  was  born  April  i2th,  1739, 
and  went  first  to  be  trained  by  Dr.  Ashworth,  at  the  Daventry 
Academy,  then  to  Warrington  in  1757.  In  1762  he  became 
minister  at  Risley,  to  a  "small  and  plain,  but  most  harmonious, 
affectionate,  and  agreeable  Society  of  Protestant  Dissenters."1 
Here  he  married  Miss  Martha  Wright,  a  member  of  his  congrega 
tion.  In  1778  he  removed  to  Rochdale,  where  he  laboured  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  April  6th,  1806.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  at  Rochdale  on  the  i3th  of  April  by  his 
intimate  friend,  Dr.  Barnes,  of  Manchester.  He  was  noted  for 
his  wonderful  memory,  and  many  curious  stories  about  him  have 
been  preserved.  On  any  passage  being  recited  from  the  Bible  he 
could,  with  unfailing  accuracy,  give  the  chapter  and  verse  where  it 
would  be  found.  Dr.  Enfield  once  challenged  him  to  tell  the  place 
of  a  text  upon  which  he  had  been  preaching.  Mr.  Threlkeld  called 
for  a  Bible  and  found  the  passage,  saying :  "  Quote  fair,  sir,  and 
you  shall  have  a  fair  answer.  But  I  knew  that  you  had  confounded 
two  verses  which  stand  at  a  considerable  distance  asunder.  You 
have  joined  the  5th  and  loth  verses  as  though  they  were  one." 
He  was  also  a  good  linguist.  "  Nine  or  ten  languages  it  is  certainly 
known  that  he  read  not  merely  without  difficulty,  but  with  profound 
and  critical  skill."  Amongst  other  things  it  is  said  that  he  was 
short-sighted — so  much  so  that  he  did  not  dare  to  ride  on  horse 
back,  because  in  that  elevated  position  he  could  not  see  the 
ground.  This  made  him  somewhat  shy  and  retiring.2 

The  Rev.  John  Hankinson  followed.  He  was  a  native  of  Hale, 
in  Cheshire,  and  nephew  of  Mr.  Hankinson,  "  a  minister  of  great 
abilities  and  character,  who  died  early  in  life  at  Wirksworth,  in 
Derbyshire."  Mr.  Hankinson,  junior,  entered  the  academy  at 
Warrington  in  1774,  and  "though  not  of  first-rate  natural  talents," 
he  "  pursued  his  studies  and  afterwards  adorns  his  doctrine  with 
such  strict  propriety  and  amiable  simplicity  of  conduct  as  gained 
him  the  universal  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-students."  On 

1  "  Monthly  Repository"  for  1807,  p.  160. 

2  Vide  vol.  iii.,  p.  243  of  this  work. 
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the  completion  of  his  college  course  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr. 
Threlkeld  at  Risley,  and  was  ordained  at  Warrington  in  1780,  the 
Rev.  R.  Godwin,  of  Gatacre,  being  the  preacher  on  the  occasion, 
Dr.  Enfield,  of  Warrington,  and  he,  with  the  full  concurrence  ot 
both  societies,  made  an  arrangement  for  their  alternately  supply 
ing  Risley  and  Warrington.  During  the  only  winter  season  in 
which  he  continued  in  health  they  also  alternately  kept  up  a  Sunday 
evening  lecture  at  Warrington.1  He  died  from  consumption  on 
May  i yth,  1782,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.  The  Rev.  John 
Aspinall,  from  Walmsley,2  followed,  and  died  at  Risley. 

The  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  trained 
for  the  Wesleyan  ministry  and  laboured  for  a  short  time  at  Dukin- 
field.  In  June,  1797,  he  went  to  Stand,  near  Manchester,  where 
he  remained  until  1811,  in  which  year  he  removed  to  Park  Lane, 
near  Wigan.  He  left  the  ministry  in  1822,  but  at  what  period  he 
was  at  Risley  I  do  not  know.  I  imagine  it  was  previous  to  his 
settlement  at  Stand.3  He  was  followed  by  a  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  must 
again  be  dismissed  as  one  of  the  unknown  ones — unless  it  was  the 
same  person  that  ministered  at  Dob  Lane,  near  Manchester,  and 
afterwards  became  an  eminent  banker.  His  successor  was  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Elliott,  who  left  about  1814  for  Rochdale.  He  was 
afterwards  minister  at  Prescot  Unitarian  Chapel.  The  next 
minister  was  the  Rev.  W.  Morris,  who  was  at  Risley  in  1825,  and 
he  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  John  Marriott. 

Important  theological  changes  came  over  many  of  these  old 
Presbyterian  Churches  during  the  second  half  of  last  century. 
From  Trinitarianism  they  went  into  Arianism  and  thence  into 
Unitarianism.  And  Risley  did  what  many  others  did.  Since  the 
days  of  Thomas  Threlkeld,  if  not  before.  Arianism  began  to  show 
itself,  and,  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Marriott,  Risley  had  become 
thoroughly  Unitarian.  In  1836  Mr.  Joseph  Doming  and  Mr. 
Jonathan  Doming,  of  Culcheth,  assisted  by  the  late  Mr.  Beamont, 
of  Warrington,  filed  a  petition  in  Chancery  to  remove  Mr.  Marriott 
from  Risley,  and  also  the  Unitarian  Trustees.  The  petition  was 

1  "Monthly  Repository"  for  1814,  p.  527. 

2  Vide  vol.  iii.,  p.  59  of  this  work. 

3  Vide  vol.  iii.  p.,  222  of  this  work. 
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successful,  and  in  1838  they  were  ejected.  The  following  new 
trustees  were  appointed  : — Hugh  Ralph,  LL.D.,  John  Park  and 
Alexandra  Monro,  Presbyterian  ministers  ;  Thomas  McGill, 
Duncan  Gibb,  Henry  Gordon,  Alexander  Boggie,  William 
McHaffie,  and  Robert  Barbour,  merchants. 

From  this  date  Risley  became  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England,  and  its  ministers  are  Presbyterian.  In  1838  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Rennison  began  duty  here;  he  resigned  in  1844.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William  Forster  in  the  same  year,  who 
is  spoken  of  as  a  most  scholarly  man.  He  left  in  1858,  and  now 
resides  at  Bowdon  without  charge.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Robinson 
followed  and  remained  until  1866.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  John  Cleland  in  that  year.  Mr.  Cleland  had  previously 
laboured  at  Bolton,  and  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  He  resigned  his 
charge  at  Risley  in  1881,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  Warrington 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  February,  1888,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-four  years.  The  present  minister,  the  Rev.  William 
Dunn,  was  ordained  at  North  Sunderland,  in  January,  1865,  and 
commenced  duty  at  Risley  in  July,  1885. 

On  being  ejected  from  Risley  the  Unitarians  erected  a  chapel  at 
Croft,  a  small  village  some  two  or  three  miles  further  north.  It 
was  opened  on  Friday,  September  27th,  1839,  the  preacher  being 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Thorn,  of  Liverpool.  Its  history  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

Risley  Chapel  was  built  in  1707.  The  Trust  Deed  bears  date 
March  25th,  1707,  and  is  an  indenture  between  "  Thomas  Risley, 
of  Culchett,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  clerke,  Catherine  his 
wife,  and  Thomas  Risley,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  him,  the 
said  Thomas  Risley,  of  the  one  part,  and  John  Glave,  Peter 
Doming,  George  Monks,  William  Birshall,  Christopher  Lythgoe, 
John  Unsworth,  and  William  Widows,  all  of  them  at  Culchett  and 
Kenyon,  in  the  said  County,  yeomen,  of  the  other  part."  It  states 
that  the  chapel  was  about  to  be  erected  upon  apiece  of  land  called 
Fifty  Croft  in  Cross  Lane,  in  Culchett,  "  near  the  dwelling-house 
of  the  said  Thomas  Risley."  It  stands  in  a  beautifully  retired 
spot,  is  "  away  from  towns  and  cities,"  and  if  not  exactly  "  within 
the  wood  "  is  yet  well  sheltered  by  trees.  There  is  a  large  grave 
yard  in  front,  which  contains  many  memorials  of  the  dead,  some 
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of  which  are  of  considerable  age.  The  building  is  low,  and  in  its 
long  side  there  are  two  entrances  which  face  the  road.  The  bell 
tower  is  on  the  left  gable,  and,  abutting  the  chapel,  to  the  right,  is 
a  small  vestry  used  for  prayer  meetings.  One  aisle  cuts  the  chapel 
in  two,  on  both  sides  of  which  lie  the  old  pews,  deep  and  straight 
backed.  Entering  by  the  vestry  side,  the  pulpit  is  a  little  to 
the  right.  It  differs  from  most  of  the  old  Presbyterian  pulpits 
in  one  important  respect.  It  is  quite  miniature,  whereas  Dr. 
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Halley  says  that  they  were  "high,"  "massive,"  and  "grand," 
and  in  most  instances,  if  not  all,  had  three  decks.  If  this  be  the 
very  one  in  which  Mr.  Risley  preached,  for  some  reason  or  other 
he  differed  from  most  of  the  so-called  Presbyterian  ministers  of 
the  time  in  his  ideas  of  what  the  pulpit  should  be.  On  some  of 
the  pew  doors  appear  the  initials  of  the  original  occupants  with 
the  dates.  The  following  are  copied  : — M.  W.  1707  ;  P.  D.  1706  ; 
R.  D.  1706  ;  R.  L.  1706  ;  and  on  one  pew  appears  the  date  1759. 
I  cannot  account  for  the  dates  1706  on  the  pew  doors  when  the 
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chapel  was  only  erected  in  1707,  unless    they  point   to  an  earlier 
place  of  worship  in  which  they  had  been  used. 

During  Mr.  Dunn's  ministry  the  old  windows  have  been 
removed,  and  the  present  large-paned  ones  inserted,  which  give 
to  the  chapel  a  light  and  comfortable  appearance.  He  has  also 
put  round  the  graveyard  a  good  iron  railing  where  formerly  was 
nothing  but  an  imperfect  hedge  fence.  But  mainly  the  chapel  is 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Risley,  and  is  about  as  interesting  and 
ancient  looking  as  any  I  have  seen.  According  to  Dr.  Evan's  list 
of  Presbyterian  Chapels  Mr.  Risley  had  a  congregation  of  250 
persons,  and  in  it  were  sixteen  county  voters.  Its  sitting  capacity 
to-day,  I  imagine,  would  be  pretty  well  tried  with  200  people. 
There  is  a  congregation  of  thirty  in  the  morning  and  sixty  or 
seventy  in  the  afternoon.  From  the  Risley  Trusts  it  receives 
as  endowment  ^31,  and  from  the  Patten  Trusts  ^S.1 


VI.— RUNCORN  AND  WIDNES  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES. 

RUNCORN  is  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  and  the  Congre 
gational  Church  there  is  now  associated  with  the  Cheshire  Congre 
gational  Union,  but  inasmuch  as  its  transfer  from  the  Lancashire 
Union  has  been  quite  recently  effected,  its  history  may  appro 
priately  be  given  in  this  work.  For  much  of  the  information  I  am 
indebted  to  a  brief  account  written  by  one  of  its  pastors,  the  Rev. 
A.  Howson,  for  Mr.  Urwick's  "Nonconformity  in  Cheshire."2 
Mr.  Howson  says  : — 

Some  time  during  the  year  1829  about  six  persons  assembled  together  in 
a  house  in  Runcorn  for  prayer  and  other  religious  exercises.  In  a  short  time 
their  number  increased,  and  attracted  the  observation  of  a  person  named  Mr. 
William  Pennington,  who  had  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who 
offered  to  build  a  chapel  for  them,  if  they  would  undertake  the  instruction  of 

1  Many  of  the  foregoing  particulars  are  taken  from  a  paper  in  "Local 
Gleanings"  for  1876,  contributed  by  J.  P.  Rylands,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

2  H.4S7- 
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the  children  in  that  part  of  the  town  on  the  Sabbath  Day.  His  kind  offer 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and,  soon  after,  the  chapel,  called  S.  Luke's,  was 
erected  in  Pennington's  Row,  with  the  Schoolrooms  attached  to  it,  and  the 
whole,  together  with  a  piece  of  land  opposite — originally  designed  for  a  burial 
ground — was  given  over  in  trust. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Alexander,  during  his 
residence  at  Prescot,  had  endeavoured  to  establish  a  cause  here. 
The  following  passage  from  his  "Memorials"  having  reference  to 
the  fact  is  full  of  interest : — 

Another  place  in  which  he  occasionally  preached  was  Runcorn,  in  Cheshire. 
He  obtained  there  a  large  room,  belonging  to  what  was  then  the  principal  inn, 
and  began  to  preach  in  April,  1807,  probably  the  first  sermon  the  people  had 
ever  heard  from  a  Dissenter ;  but  after  he  had  preached  in  it  a  few  times,  he 
found  that  he  could  not  continue  it  on  account  of  the  expense,  and,  therefore, 
collected  his  congregation  in  a  house.  On  one  occasion,  when  going  there, 
the  boat  in  which  he  sailed  across  the  Mersey  was  run  against  by  a  sloop, 
which  was  coming  rapidly  down  the  river.  "  Thinking,"  said  he,  "  that  we 
could  not  escape  being  drowned  if  we  remained  in  the  boat,  I  made  a  spring 
and  got  hold  of  the  stock  of  the  sloop's  anchor,  and,  although  it  was  much 
higher  than  we  were,  I  was  enabled  to  throw  myself  upon  her  deck,  which  I 
could  not  possibly  have  done  had  I  not  been  under  the  influence  of  great 
excitement.  When  I  found  myself  safe,  I  dreaded  looking  towards  the  boat, 
as  I  thought  she  must  have  sunk  and  that  all  the  passengers  were  drowning 
in  the  river  ;  but  the  Lord  delivered  us  from  a  watery  grave."  His  labours 
at  Runcorn  led  some  friends  at  Warrington,  who  were  of  Lady  Huntingdon's 
Connexion,  to  take  an  interest  in  the  place,  and,  ultimately,  to  erect  a  chapel 
there.  About  twenty  years  ago  [written  in  1856]  an  Independent  Chapel 
was  erected  in  the  same  town.1 

Whilst  the  cause  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  previous  even  to  the 
formation  of  a  church,  the  Rev.  William  Robinson,  from  Airedale 
College,  became  the  pastor.  He  entered  upon  duty  January  ist, 
1832,  and  on  the  2yth  of  June  following  a  church  was  formed,  the 
Revs.  Job  Wilson,  of  Northwich  ;  J.  Kelly,  of  Liverpool ;  and  others 
assisting  in  the  service.  In  1834  a  small  grant  was  made  from  the 
funds  of  the  Lancashire  County  Union  to  assist  the  people  of 
Runcorn  in  their  work.  At  this  time  pecuniary  help  was  also 
given  by  John  Tomkinson,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  "  who  had  quarries 

1  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Alexander,"  written  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
John  Alexander,  p.  60. 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Runcorn,  and  was  engaged  in  large  building 
operations,  having  been  contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  Liverpool 
Custom  House,  St.  George's  Hall,  &c."  The  chapel  built  by  Mr. 
Pennington  in  1830,  capable  of  accommodating  200  people,  is 
described  as  in  "  a  very  inconvenient  situation,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  difficult  of  access."  l 
Mr.  Tomkinson  therefore  "  purchased  a  very  eligible  site  in  High 
Street,"  in  a  "  central  and  pleasant  situation,"  on  which  he  erected 
a  chapel,  "capable  of  containing  750  persons,  together  with  a 
vestry,  dwelling-house  for  chapel-keeper,  and  two  schoolrooms,"  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  ^6,000.  The  congregation  removed  to  their  new 
home,  "Bethesda  Chapel,"  on  the  29th  of  September,  1835,  on 
which  date  Mr.  Robinson  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate.  The 
ministers  who  assisted  in  the  double  service  were  the  Revs.  Job 
Wilson,  J.  Kelly,  J.  VViddows,  Dr.  Raffles,  and  G.  B.  Kidd.  The 
Report  of  the  County  Union  for  that  year  states  that  the  church  had 
come  to  the  "  determination  to  make  an  effort  to  do  henceforth 
without  its  aid."  Four  years  afterwards  Mr.  Robinson  resigned, 
and  removed  to  Westhoughton,  near  Bolton.2  His  successor  was 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hillyard.  He  was  born  at  Scaldwell,  in  North 
amptonshire,  on  July  1 2th,  1808,  and  educated  for  the  ministry  at 
Newport  Pagnel.  After  being  employed  some  six  years  by  the 
Surrey  Mission  Society  he  removed  to  Runcorn,  where  he  began 
his  labours  on  the  2Qth  of  March,  1840.  He  resigned  in  July, 
1843,  and  settled  at  Bedworth,  in  Warwickshire,  where,  after  hold 
ing  the  pastorate  for  thirty-three  years,  he  died  on  January  8th, 
1877.  He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  lectures  on  "  Ecclesiasti 
cal  Polity,"  "  highly  commended  by  the  reviews  of  the  day."  The 
Rev.  R.  B.  Blakehurst,  of  Rotherham  College,  succeeded  Mr. 
Hillyard,  holding  the  pastorate  only  about  twelve  months.  He 
resigned  in  February,  1845,  an<^  entered  the  Established  Church. 
The  next  pastorate  was  equally  brief.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Thomas, 
from  Glasgow  University,  accepted  the  Church's  call  in  June, 
1845,  was  ordained  the  following  month,  and  in  October,  1846, 
resigned,  going,  eventually,  to  America.  The  Rev.  John  T.  Jesson 

1  Lancashire  County  Union  Report  for  the  year  ending  April,  1835. 

2  Vide  ante  p.  125. 
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followed  on  January  3rd,  1847.  He  had  been  educated  at  the 
Mission  College,  and  for  some  years  had  laboured  in  the  Island  of 
Tahiti,  whence  he  was  "driven  by  French  persecution."  The 
church  at  Runcorn  had  suffered  from  the  frequent  changes  of 
pastorate,  and  it  was  now  about  to  suffer  in  another  way. 
"  Within  a  year  and  a  half,"  says  Mr.  Howson,  "  a  change  took 
place  in  Mr.  Tomkinson's  affairs,  and  the  chapel  not  having  been 
placed  in  trust,  as  he  had  fully  intended,  a  demand  of  ^1,200  was 
made  upon  the  property,  which  ere  it  could  be  met  by  the  accu 
mulation  of  interest  and  other  expenses,  had  increased  to  more 
than  ^1,500,  The  Committee  of  the  Lancashire  Chapel  Build 
ing  Society  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  matters 
offered  -£700  towards  the  liquidation  of  this  sum  on  condition 
that  the  congregation  would  exert  themselves  to  raise  the  rest." 
Mr.  Jesson  continued  his  ministry  until  June,  1853,  when  he 
resigned.  No  appointment  was  made  until  July,  1855,  when  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Mann,  from  Lancashire  College,  became  the  pastor. 
For  several  years  the  church  had  been  connected  with  the 
Cheshire  Union,  but  in  the  year  of  Mr.  Mann's  settlement  it 
became  a  recipient  from  the  funds  of  the  Lancashire  Union.  Two 
years  afterwards  "  the  long  continued  efforts  of  the  congrega 
tion  to  remove  the  incumbrance  on  the  chapel  and  to  have  it 
properly  placed  in  trust  were  crowned  with  success."  Mr.  Mann 
resigned  November  iyth,  1858,  and  began  his  ministry  at  Mill 
Hill,  near  Blackburn,  early  the  following  year.  He  is  now  labour 
ing  at  Port  Natal,  South  Africa.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Howson, 
educated  at  Airedale  College,  and  who  had  previously  laboured 
at  Haslingden  and  Hartlepool,  followed  Mr.  Mann  at  Runcorn 
in  November,  1859.  Important  movements  were  at  once 
initiated,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account : — 

Towards  the  close  of  1860  the  erection  of  a  schoolroom  upon  a  piece  of 
land  behind  the  chapel,  which  had  been  reserved  for  that  purpose,  was 
projected.  The  contract  was  taken  for  £400.  The  room  was  opened  in 
October,  1861,  when,  through  the  liberality  of  friends,  the  pastor  had  the 
gratification  to  announce  the  receipt  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  cover  the 
expenditure,  and  a  considerable  surplus  towards  the  expense  of  furnishing. 
The  next  year  the  schoolrooms  at  St.  Luke's  Chapel  were  converted  into  a 
comfortable  cottage,  and  the  chapel  itself,  which  had  become  much  dilapi 
dated,  was  refloored  and  otherwise  improved. 
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In   1862  the  church  again  attained  to  pecuniary  independence 
of  the  Union.     Mr.  Howson  resigned  in  1868,  and  subsequently 
settled  at  Keswick,  where  he  died  May  i6th,  I884.1     The  Rev. 
Thomas    Davies,    from    Lancashire   College,   was   chosen  as   Mr. 
Howson's    successor  in   1869.       He  resigned  the  following  year, 
and  went  to  Adelaide,  Australia,  being  succeed  at  Runcorn  the 
same  year  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Lewis,  from  Nantwich.     He  left  in 
1871,  and  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  Rev.  S.  Yates 
from   Rotherham   College.      He    remained  until   1877,   when   he 
removed  to  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  still  labours.    The 
Rev.  W.  Robinson,  who  had  been  educated  at  Nottingham  Insti 
tute,  and  had  previously  laboured   at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  settled 
at  Runcorn  in  1877.     He  resigned  the  following  year,  and  entered 
the    Established    Church.      His   successor   was    the    Rev.    J.    D. 
Thomas  in  1878.     He  was  trained  for  the  ministry  at  Bala,  and 
previous  to  his  settlement  at  Runcorn  had  laboured  several  years 
at   Buckley.     He   left  Runcorn  in   September,    1889,  for  Derby 
Street  Congregational  Church,  Bolton,  where  he  is  still  the  pastor. 
The  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  John  Simpson,  from   Glasgow 
University,   who    entered   upon    duty   here    in    May,    1890.       In 
September  of  last  year,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  a  fire  broke  out, 
the  origin  of  which  is  still  unknown,  and  the  chapel  was  speedily 
gutted,  the  organ  and  choir  gallery  being  completely  destroyed. 
The  cost  of  the  renovation,  including  a  new  organ,  has  been  over 
^2,000.       Re-opening    services   were    commenced    on    Tuesday 
evening,  July  5th,  of  this  year,  when  the  Rev.  Ur.  Herber  Evans, 
Chairman  of  the  Congregational    Union  of  England  and  Wales, 
was  the  preacher.     The  church  was  transferred  to  the  Cheshire 
Union   in   1885;  and  the   St.   Luke's  Chapel  is  still  in  use  as  a 
mission  station.      A   manse  has  recently   been  built  at  a  cost  ot 
over  ;£Soo. 

Widnes — forty  years  ago  an  "  agricultural  township  with  a 
hamlet  or  two  in  it" — has  become  quite  a  populous  district,  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  great  chemical  works,  bone-manure  works, 
iron  foundries,  sail-cloth  manufactories,  oil,  paint,  and  railway 
grease  works."2  It  is  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  Mersey, 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.,  p.  147,  of  this  work. 

2  Baines's  "  History  of  Lancashire"  (Edition  1870),  vol.  ii.,  p.  252. 
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almost  exactly  opposite  Rtmcorn.  Congregationalism  here  is 
just  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  The  Lancashire  County 
Union  Report  for  the  year  ending  April,  1865,  says  : — 

The  Executive  Committee  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  growing 
population  at  this  spot,  and  resolved  to  support  the  evangelistic  effort  which 
had  already  been  commenced  there.  A  public  hall  has  been  engaged  capable 
of  seating  from  300  to  400  persons.  Mr.  Baldwin  entered  upon  his  labours 
there  in  November  last,  and  seems  well  adapted  for  the  undertaking. 

The  Report  for  1866-7  speaks  of  the  formation  of  a  branch  church 
under  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  Rev.  A.  Howson,  of  Runcorn. 
Mr.  G.  Brimacombe  succeeded  Mr.  Baldwin  as  Evangelist  in  1867. 
He  also  left  soon  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Howson  in  1869, 
and  was  succeeded  in  1870  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Noble,  from  Rose 
Hill,  Bolton.  In  the  following  year  a  church  was  formed,  and 
Mr.  Noble  ordained  pastor.  In  1875  a  new  chapel,  capable  of 
seating  500  persons,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  ^2,500.  In 
the  following  year  Mr.  Noble  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  in 
January,  1877,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Peters,  of  Chester.  He  resigned 
in  1883,  and  retired  from  active  work.  He  died  at  Stoneycroft, 
Liverpool,  on  October  28th,  1890,  and  was  buried  by  the  "side  of 
his  wife  and  daughter  at  the  parish  church,  Farnworth,  Widnes."1 
The  Rev.  R.  G.  Hughes,  from  Airedale  College,  began  his  labours 
at  Widnes  in  1884,  and  still  continues  to  hold  the  pastorate. 
The  church  had  been  in  receipt  of  generous  help  from  the  Union 
Funds  up  to  the  time  of  the  present  pastor's  settlement.  It  is  now 
self-supporting.  The  chapel  is  a  good  substantial  stone  structure, 
having  its  front  in  Milton  Road  and  one  side  in  Widnes  Road. 

1  "Congregational  Year  Book"  for  1890,  p.  175. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I.— RUFFORD,   NEWBURGH,   SCARISBRICK,   AND    OTHERS. 

IT  is  proposed  in  this  section  to  give  a  few  notes  upon  several 
preaching  stations  in  the  Liverpool  District,  where,  in  course  of 
time,  the  work  died  out,  together  with  the  two  Welsh  Congrega 
tional  interests  which  come  within  the  area  covered  by  this  volume. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  The  Itinerant  Society  of 
1 80 1  began  work  in  the  "western  part  of  Lancashire,"  Rufford 
being  one  of  the  places  specially  named.  The  Rev.  George 
Greatbatch,  of  North  Meols,  writing  at  the  close  of  1809,  says  : — 

I  have  opened  a  new  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rufford,  on  the  turn 
pike  road  between  Ormskirk  and  Preston.  We  have  preached  in  the  open 
air  and  in  a  barn,  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  exertions  of  a  wealthy 
member  of  the  church,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Charrier.  He  is  a  native  of 
this  place,  and  has  been  endeavouring  for  several  years  to  obtain  a  place  for 
preaching  in,  but  has  been  unsuccessful  till  last  spring.  His  exertions  have 
been  truly  laudable,  and  the  prospect  is  truly  pleasing.  We  have  had  from 
150  to  200  very  attentive  hearers,  and  he  has  witnessed  the  scene  with 
peculiar  satisfaction.1 

In  a  letter  dated  December  8th  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Great- 
batch  further  says  : — 

Rufford  has  been  regularly  supplied  through  the  summer,  and  the  whole 
expense  of  getting  supplies  has  been  defrayed  by  the  zealous  friend  I 
mentioned  before.  To  witness  the  concern  he  manifests  for  his  native  place 
is  truly  pleasing,  and  the  prospect  of  success  there  is  very  encouraging.  The 
neighbourhood  is  very  populous,  and  I  ardently  wish  something  more  could 
be  done  for  it.  The  people  there  literally  say,  "  Come  over  and  help  us." 

These  services  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  shortly  after.  In  a 
letter  dated  November  30th,  1814,  Mr.  Greatbatch  speaks  about 

1  Lancashire  County  Union  Report  for  the  year  ending  January,  1810. 
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the  preaching  having  been  discontinued  some  time  ago ;  but 
during  that  summer  the  "  poor  people  most  earnestly  entreated 
one  of  our  friends  to  come  over  and  read  a  sermon  to  them 
occasionally.  He  did  so,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  found  about 
fifty  persons  assembled  together,  who  were  thankful  for  such  a 
service.  With  one  voice  they  besought  him  to  continue  his  visits, 
and  he  has  done  so  once  a  fortnight  ever  since.  I  have  been  to 
preach  for  them  a  few  times,  and  was  quite  rejoiced  to  see  their 
order."1  Mr.  Greatbatch  conducted  services  with  more  or  less 
intermission  until  1818,  when  ''the  more  pleasing  prospect  at 
Bretherton,"  a  few  miles  away,  was  thought  to  render  farther 
effort  at  Rufford  unnecessary. 

Another  of  the  early  stations  of  "The  Itinerant  Society"  was 
Newburgh,  a  few  miles  north  east  of  Ormskirk.  The  Rev.  W. 
Honeywood  preached  here  and  at  Lathom  in  1802,  having  a  con 
gregation  of  sixty  or  seventy  people.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Greatbatch,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Honeywood,  took  up  his  abode  at 
Newburgh,  "being  then  the  most  central  place  "2  for  his  work.  "  He 
occupied  part  of  a  cottage,"  says  Mr.  Slate,  "  tenanted  by  one  of 
his  hearers,  and  expected  it  would  be  only  for  a  month  or  two ; 
but  prejudice  would  not  allow  him  to  rent  a  house  in  the  village, 
and  he,  with  his  increasing  family,  remained  l  in  his  own  hired ' 
lodgings  upwards  of  four  years.  The  salary  allowed  was  ^80  per 
annum,  and  as  housekeeping  at  that  period  was  very  expensive, 
and  taxes  were  very  heavy,  it  being  the  time  of  war  with  France, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  remained  in 
his  station  with  credit,  had  he  not  been  assisted  by  his  kind 
relatives."3  In  1812  the  Rev.  John  Capper,  of  Orrell,  is  men 
tioned  as  preaching  occasionally  at  Newburgh,  after  which  there  is 
no  further  mention  of  it  in  the  Reports  until  1837,  when  we  meet 
with  the  following  : — 

This  is  a  populous  village  and  neighbourhood,  between  Ormskirk  and 
Standish.  A  grant  was  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting  [April,  1836]  in  aid 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  that  place.  In  October  last  [1836],  a 

1  Lancashire  County  Union  Report  for  the  year  ending  January,  1815, 

2  Vide  ante  p.  37. 

3  "History  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union,"  p.  8. 
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small  chapel  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  who  at  present  labours  there,  states 
that  the  attendance  has  been  fluctuating ;  at  present  it  is  from  60  to  80,  of 
whom  30  have  taken  sittings.  There  are  30  children  in  the  Sabbath  School, 
and  6.  teachers.  The  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  from  nine  o'clock,  is  fully 
occupied  in  the  Sabbath  School  and  Bible  Classes,  in  which  Mrs.  Clarke  also 
assists  ;  and  there  is  preaching  afternoon  and  evening.  A  respectable  farmer 
at  Bispham,  three  miles  from  Newburgh,  has  opened  his  house  for  preaching 
on  a  Monday  evening,  and  about  30  persons  attend.  On  a  Wednesday 
evening,  Mr.  Clarke  holds  a  temperance  meeting,  and  he  diligently  distributes 
tracts  for  several  miles  round  the  country.  Much  good,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  has  been  done. 

The  Report  for  the  next  year  says  that  the  "  efforts  of  a  new  sect 
that  has  lately  appeared  in  this  neighbourhood"  had  led  some 
away  from  the  chapel,  but  their  places  had  been  "  filled  up  by 
men  out  of  the  public-houses."  A  small  church  was  formed  in 
the  year  1838,  and  Mr.  Clarke  preached  at  Millbridge,  Parbold, 
Skelmersdale,  Bispham,  and  Lathom,  as  well  as  in  his  chapel 
at  Newburgh.  About  the  spring  of  1840,  a  Mr.  Hudson  began 
to  labour  at  Newburgh,  preaching  once  a  month  also  at  Bispham. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ending  April,  1842,  says  that  the 
committee  of  the  Union,  whilst  bearing  honourable  testimony  to 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  Mr.  Hudson,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  abandon  Newburgh  on  account  of  the  "  deficiency  in  the  funds 
of  the  Union,"  and  the  "  superior  claims  "  of  "  a  large  population 
presented  by  other  places."  No  further  attempt  to  establish  a  cause 
here  has  been  made  by  Congregationalists. 

Scarisbrick,  also,  not  quite  midway  between  Southport  and 
Ormskirk,  was  one  of  the  places  at  which  Mr.  Greatbatch  preached 
in  1807.  Eighteen  years  after,  the  Rev.  W.  Alexander,  then  at 
Churchtown,  began  to  preach  in  the  same  place,  and  he  raised  a 
small  congregation.  The  Report  for  the  year  ending  April,  1826, 
however,  says : — 

The  family  belonging  to  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Alexander  preached  at 
Scarisbrick  having  been  afflicted  with  a  fever  for  a  space  of  six  months,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  preaching  out  of  doors,  which  he  did  until  the 
severity  of  the  season  caused  him  to  desist.  The  neighbourhood  where  he 
preached  abounds  with  Roman  Catholics,  not  many  of  whom  attended.  He 
was  considerably  annoyed  in  these  labours  by  ill-disposed  persons,  who  did 
their  utmost  to  disturb  the  congregations.  When  he  was  compelled  to  give  up 
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preaching  out  of  doors,  Mr.  Alexander  was  induced  to  change  that  station 
for  a  place  called  Banks,  about  three  miles  from  Churchtown,  where  Mr. 
Greatbatch  formerly  preached. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1830  to  establish  a  Congregational 
interest  at  Croft,  a  small  village  some  six  miles  north  east  of 
Warrington.  The  sum  of  ^15  was  voted  by  the  County  Union 
for  preaching  the  gospel  there,  and  the  attendance  upon  the  two 
Sabbath  services  was  between  eighty  and  ninety.  A  Sunday  School 
was  commenced,  and  the  people  resolved,  amidst  "  much  opposition 
and  prejudice,  to  persevere."  The  services  were  held  for  about  five 
years,  when  the  Union  Committee,  "  after  mature  and  patient  con 
sideration  of  all  the  circumstances/'  unanimously  resolved  not  to 
recommend  a  further  grant.  It  was  to  this  place  that  the  Uni 
tarians  came  and  erected  a  chapel,  after  being  ejected  from  Risley 
in  iSaS.1 

At  Widnes  a  considerable  number  of  Welsh  people  were 
employed  in  various  works,  and,  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
Congregational  way,  they  resolved  to  establish  a  church  of  that 
order  in  which  the  services  would  be  conducted  in  their  own 
tongue.  Meetings  were  commenced  in  the  Public  Hall,  the  first 
being  held  August  loth,  1875.  The  church  was  formally  con 
stituted  on  September  i4th  following,  when  the  .Revs.  W.  Roberts 
and  J.  Thomas,  D.D.,  both  of  Liverpool,  assisted  in  the  service. 
In  1878  a  chapel  was  built  in  Moor  Lane  at  a  cost  of  about  ^650, 
the  re-opening  services  being  held  June  i5th,  i6th,  and  i7th  of 
that  year.  In  1880  the  Rev.  D.  Davies,  a  student  from  Bala 
College,  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate,  and  was  ordained 
January  nth  of  the  following  year.  He  laboured  successfully  here 
until  the  close  of  1891,  when  he  left  to  take  charge  of  the  Congre 
gational  Church  of  Llanharran,  Glamorganshire.  The  membership 
of  the  church  stands  at  about  sixty-five.  The  Union  of  Welsh 
Congregational  Churches  of  the  Liverpool  District  has  rendered 
great  help,  pecuniary  and  otherwise.  The  chapel  was  cleaned  last 
year  at  a  cost  of  ^30.  The  pulpit  is  still  vacant. 

Earlestown,  the  west  end,  geographically  speaking,  of  Newton-le- 
Willows,  is  known  far  and  wide  as  a  busy  railway  town,  and  is 

1  Vide  ante  p.  258. 
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famous  for  its  wagon  works  in  connection  with  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company.  There  has  been  a  large 
number  of  Welsh  families  resident  here  from  the  first.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  Welsh  Congregationalists,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
and  the  Welsh  Wesleyans  made  common  cause  and  worshipped 
together  in  their  "  own  language  wherein  they  were  born,"  but  at 
the  present  time  they  have  each  a  sanctuary  of  their  own.  The 
Welsh  Congregationalists  were  the  first  to  build,  and  were  followed 
a  few  years  later  by  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  ;  two  years  ago  the 
Welsh  Wesleyans  made  a  vigorous  effort,  and  erected  a  chapel  of 
their  own. 

The  Welsh  Congregationalists  were  for  the  most  part  in 
fellowship  with  the  English  Congregational  Church  at  Newton-le- 
Willows,  but  they  held  occasional  services  in  their  own  tongue  in  a 
house  in  Booth  Street.  Afterwards  they  sought  to  obtain  the  use 
of  a  room  belonging  to  the  late  Richard  Evans,  Esq.,  but  he, 
knowing  the  men,  advised  that  they  should  build  a  chapel  for  their 
own  use,  with  their  own  hands.  As  the  advice  was  accompanied 
with  an  offer  of  ,£50,  it  was  promptly  accepted,  and  the  result  was 
the  neat  structure  in  Houghton  Street,  with  sitting  accommodation 
for  150  persons.  It  was  opened  in  April,  1866,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Rees,  of  Liverpool. 

During  the  winter  of  1891-2  a  new  heating  apparatus  was  put  in, 
another  and  larger  vestry  erected,  and  the  premises  painted 
throughout  at  a  total  cost  of  ;£ioo.  The  pulpit  is  supplied  every 
Sunday  by  local  preachers  from  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and 
by  students  at  the  Lancashire  College  who  hail  from  the 
Principality. 


II.— WARRINGTON   ACADEMY.1 

AMONGST   the   things   named   in   a   previous    section    as   giving 
special  interest  to  the  "good  old  town"  of  Warrington  no  mention 

1  In  this  account  of  Warrington  Academy  I  have  availed  myself  of  an 
excellent  series  of  papers  in  the  "Monthly  Repository"  for  1813,  signed 
V.  F. ;  of  a  historical  sketch  by  Henry  A.  Bright,  Esq.,  B.A.,  read  before  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Society,  November  nth,  1858;  and  of  Dr. 
Halley's  "  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  with  other  minor 
works. 
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was  made  of  its  Academy.  Yet  it  was  this  which,  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  gave  it  importance,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dissenting 
world,  and  won  for  it  the  title,  "Athens  of  the  North."  The 
immediate  cause  of  its  origin  was  the  decay  of  several  older 
Academies  which  for  many  years  had  done  valuable  service  in  the 
way  of  supplying  the  pulpits  of  the  north  with  cultured  and  able 
ministers.  Dr.  Rotheram's  death,  in  1751,  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  his  Academy  at  Kendal ;  Dr.  Latham's,  in  1754,  "  brought  to  a 
close  an  institution  to  which  the  Protestant  Dissenters  had  been 
indebted  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  most  respectable 
ministers;"  and  Dr.  Doddridge's,  in  1750,  led  to  the  removal  of  his 
Academy  to  Northampton,  and  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
whose  talents  were  not  yet  "  appreciated  as  they  probably 
deserved.''  The  older  Dissent,  not  less  than  the  new,  saw  clearly 
the  value  of  an  educated  ministry,  and  the  collapse  of  successive 
collegiate  institutions  during  the  first  half  of  last  century  created 
"  a  general  and  reasonable  alarm."  But  the  bold  idea  of  making 
Warrington  the  home  of  learning  for  the  Dissenting  churches 
originated  with  the  Rev.  John  Seddon,  "the  young  and  highly- 
popular  minister"  of  that  town.1  Mr.  Seddon  found  many 
initial  difficulties.  "  How  he  worked,  and  wrote,  and  explained, 
and  begged  !''  says  Mr.  Bright.  Some  of  his  friends  thought  the 
scheme  too  large  ;  others  that  the  "  richer  neighbours  "  would  not 
be  over  zealous  in  a  cause  which  would  bring  such  honour  to 
Warrington.  Liverpool,  thinking  the  choice  of  Warrington  to 
be  a  move  on  the  part  of  Manchester,  with  that  spirit  of  rivalry 
which  has  always  existed  between  the  two  towns,  suggested  Orms- 
kirk  as  the  appropriate  place.  Liverpool  continued  her  objections 
to  the  last ;  and  when,  eventually,  the  place  was  chosen,  the  matter 
was  compromised  in  this  way :  "  That  for  the  present,  and  as 
a  temporary  settlement,  Warrington  is  the  most  convenient  situa 
tion  for  the  Academy."  Nor  was  the  financial  response  to  the 
circular  issued  in  1754  at  all  generous.  Manchester's  quota  was 
^"94  i os.,  Liverpool's  £46  45.,  Birmingham's  ^44  125.  6d.,  and 
Warrington's  ^31  155.  6d.,  making  a  total  of  only  ^217  23.  In 
April  of  the  next  year  the  subscriptions  had  risen  to  ^300,  Lord 

^  Vide  ante  p.  217,  for  a  full  account  of  Mr.  Seddon. 
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Willoughby  giving  ten  guineas,  and  Sir  H.  Hoghton's  family 
"  encouraging."  On  the  30th  of  June,  1757,  there  was  held  the 
first  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  whose  subscriptions  now 
reached  the  sum  of  ^469  55.,  with  benefactions  to  the  amount  of 
^£148  155.  Proposals  for  carrying  into  execution  a  plan  for  the 
liberal  education  of  youth  were  adopted,  and  the  Academy  became 
a  fait  accompli.  Lord  Willo'ighby,  the  most  prominent  man 
amongst  the  Nonconformists  of  that  time,  was  elected  president 
of  the  institution ;  Mr.  John  Lees,  of  Manchester,  vice-president ; 
Mr.  Arthur  Heywood,  treasurer ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Seddon, 
secretary.  The  Rev.  John  Taylor,  D.D.,  of  Norwich,  was 
elected  Divinity  Tutor;  the  Rev.  John  Holt,  of  Kirkdale,  Tutor  in 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  of 
London,  Tutor  in  Languages  and  Belles  Lettres.  The  salary  offered 
to  each  was  £100  per  annum,  "besides  a  fee  of  £2  23.  from  the 
several  students  who  should  attend  their  respective  lectures ;  except 
the  divinity  students  on  the  foundation,  who  were  exempted  from 
paying  any  fees."  At  this  point  it  will  be  appropriate  to  give  some 
information  respecting  these  first  Academy  teachers.  Dr.  Taylor 
was  a  Lincolnshire  man,  being  born  at  Lancaster  in  1694.  He  was 
trained  by  Dr.  Dixon,  at  Whitehaven,  and  in  1715  settled  at 
Kirkstead,  in  Lincolnshire,  "  a  little  country  village  out  of  the  sight 
or  hearing  of  anything  that  is  vicious."  In  1733  ne  removed  to 
the  Octagon  Chapel,  Norwich,  where  he  brought  out  amongst 
other  works  his  "  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,"  and  his 
Hebrew  Concordance,  receiving  for  the  latter  from  the  Glasgow 
University  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1757  he  removed 
to  Warrington.  Information  is  wanting  respecting  the  early  life  of 
the  Rev.  John  Holt,  who  for  some  time  had  been  "  a  minister  at 
or  near  Lancaster,"  but  for  a  considerable  period  previous  to  his 
settlement  at  Warrington  had  kept  a  large  mathematical  and  com 
mercial  school  at  Kirkdale,  near  Liverpool.1  Mr.  Dyer  had  been 

1  Mr.  Holt  appears  to  have  been  educated  at  Glasgow,  and  it  is  reported 
"  that  he  took  a  walk,  during  one  of  the  vacations,  along  the  ridge  called  the 
English  Apenines,  till,  passing  along  that  branch  of  it  which  terminates  in 
Rivington  Pike,  he  came  to  the  height  which  looks  down  upon  the  vale  of 
Bolton.  From  hence  he  sent  a  boy  to  summon  his  brother,  with  whom  he 
held  a  conference,  and  then,  without  descending,  turned  about  and  marched 
back  to  Scotland."  ("  Monthly  Repository"  for  1813,  p.  576.) 
4— 18 
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proposed  by  his  fellow-student,  the  Rev.  Philip  Holland,  of  Bolton, 
and  highly  recommended  by  Drs.  Avery,  Ward,  Benson,  and 
others.  He  did  not,  however,  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Trustees,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  "  happy  for  the  institution  that 
he  did  not."  On  the  2oth  of  October,  1757,  houses  were  engaged 
for  the  Academy  Tutors  for  "  seven  years  only ;"  and  on  the  23rd 
the  Academy  was  opened,  "  the  highly-respectable  name  of 
Thomas  Percival  standing  first  on  the  list  of  students."  The 
work  was  divided  between  Dr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Holt.  They  took 
boarders  into  their  houses  at  "  £>^$  per  annum  for  those  who  had 
two  months'  vacation,  and  ^18  per  annum  for  those  who  had  no 
vacation ;  these  terms,  however,  were  exclusive  of  '  tea,  washing, 
fire,  and  candles.'"  Mr.  Bright  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
the  first  Academy  buildings,  which  is  here  subjoined  : — 

Not  long  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  day  at  Warrington,  in 
order  to  see  for  myself  the  old  Academy,  and  the  more  pretentious  buildings 
to  which,  in  1762,  the  Academy  was  transferred.  The  old  Academy  is  that 
which  Mrs.  Barbauld  immortalised  in  lines  which  everyone  knows  from 
"  Enfield's  Speaker."  She  bids  us 

''  Mark  where  its  simple  front  yon  mansion  rears, 
The  nursery  of  men  for  future  years,' 

and  tells  us  that  the  "  nursery" 

"  Reflects  the  ascending  seats  with  conscious  pride." 

The  Rev.  W.  Turner,  too,  speaks  of  "  a  range  of  buildings  "  with  "  a  consider 
able  extent  of  garden  ground,  and  a  handsome  terrace  walk  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mersey,  possessing  altogether  a  respectable  collegiate  appearance." 
Perhaps  it  might  have  been  wiser  to  take  the  old  Academy  on  trust,  and  let 
fancy  picture  the  building  worthy  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  poem  and  the  energy 
of  Mr.  Seddon  and  the  Warrington  Committee.  At  least,  I  should  have 
supposed  that  the  Academy  faced  the  river,  and  that  there  was  something  to 
distinguish  it  from  surrounding  houses.  This  blissful  ignorance,  however, 
has  been  dissipated,  and  I  know  now  that  the  very  "simple  front"  of  the 
ugly,  mean,  old  brick  house  never  fronted  the  river,  and  that  a  narrow,, 
dingy  side  with  six  windows  ranged  in  pairs  along  it,  and  a  single  attic 
window,  surmounted  by  a  weathercock,  was  all  that  the  river  with  all  its 
"  conscious  pride  "  could  manage  by  any  possibility  to  reflect. 

The  old  Academy  is  still  standing,  and  until  recently  was  used 
as  a  dwelling-house.  Mr.  Bright  is  correct  as  to  its  bearings,  but  he 
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has  allowed  the  sense  of  disappointment  to  lead  him  into  language 
unduly  severe.  The  side  fronting  the  river  can  hardly  be  called 
"narrow,"  and  in  the  days  when  Mrs.  Barbauld  wrote  the  surround 
ings  would  be  very  different  from  what  they  now  are,  and,  as  build 
ings  then  went,  the  Academy  would  neither  be  "ugly"  nor  "mean." 
In  1758  the  Rev.  John  Aikin,  D.D.,  accepted  the  position  which 
had  been  refused  by  Mr.  Dyer.  He  was  born  in  London, 
December  28th,  1713,  where  his  father,  "  a  native  of  Kirkcudbright, 
in  Scotland,"  had  long  been  settled  as  "linen  draper."  He  spent 
some  years  with  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Northampton  in  training  for  the 
ministry,  going  afterwards  to  Aberdeen  University.  On  completing 
his  University  career  he  became  assistant  for  a  short  time  to  Dr. 
Doddridge  at  Northampton  Academy,  and  was  eventually  chosen 
to  minister  to  the  congregation  at  Leicester,  where  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Worthington  subsequently  laboured  so  long.  A  fall  from  his 
horse  "gave  him  an  injury  in  the  breast  which  caused  him  to  spit 
blood,  and  in  his  opinion  disqualified  him  from  the  regular  labours 
of  the  pulpit."  He  then  conducted  a  school  at  Farndon,  in 
Leicestershire,  for  a  brief  period;  "but,  having  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Jennings  (the  able  tutor  and  predecessor  of 
Doddridge),  he  removed  to  Kibworth,  where  he  raised  a  flourishing 
school."  Here  he  remained  until  his  removal  to  Warrington,  in 
August,  1758,  where  Mr.  Seddon  recommended  to  him  a  house 
"  handsomely  sashed  to  the  front,  with  a  flight  of  five  steps  to  the 
entrance." 

Dr.  Taylor's  appointment,  says  Dr.  Halley,  was  not  so 
"  fortunate  as  his  great  learning  and  extraordinary  ability 
reasonably  induced  the  friends  of  the  institution  to  expect,  when 
they  congratulated  him  upon  his  introduction  to  his  honourable 
office."1  It  is  admitted  even  by  Dr.  Taylor's  warmest  friends 
that,  "  notwithstanding  his  amiable  dispositions  and  agreeable 
manners  in  the  general  intercourses  of  life,  in  his  classroom  his 
manner  was  somewhat  dictatorial,  and  while  he  invited  them  to 
judge  for  themselves,  he  was  not  very  patient  of  contradiction." 
Still,  I  cannot  help  the  conviction  that  Dr.  Halley  hardly  does 
him  justice  in  the  sketch  which  he  makes  of  his  character.  "  111- 

1  "  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol  ii.,  p.  399. 
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tempered,  arrogant,  dictatorial,  and  pertinacious,"  he  calls  him, 
and  contrasts  him  with  the  gentle,  "amiable,  yielding,  and  modest " 
Dr.  Rotheram.  In  his  estimate  of  Dr.  Rotheram's  character  he 
depends  absolutely  upon  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  Rev.  James 
Daye,  of  Lancaster ;  but  Dr.  Harwood's  sermon  for  Dr.  Taylor, 
who  praises  him  for  "  his  kindness  and  affability,"  he  dismisses 
with  the  remark  "the  funeral  sermons  of  that  time  are  not  of 
much  authority."1  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  Dr.  Taylor's  life 
at  Warrington  was  not  happy.  In  the  summer  of  1760  misunder 
standings  arose  between  him  and  the  Trustees  which  continued 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  March  3rd,  1761.  The  quarrel 
"gave  a  blow  to  the  Academy  from  which  it  never  entirely 
recovered.  The  subscriptions  from  other  places  might  be  i  ncreased, 
but  the  Presbyterian  body  was  no  longer  united.  The  friends  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  and  many  of  his  old  congregation,  had  lost  confidence 
in  the  management  of  the  Academy,  and  too  often  checked  or 
thwarted  the  efforts' of  his  supporters."  Dr.  Taylor  was  buried  at 
Chowbent,2  and  in  the  chapel  there  is  a  simple  marble  tablet  con 
taining  the  following  inscription  by  his  friend  Dr.  Enfield  :— 


Near  to  this  place  lies  interred  what  was  mortal  of 
JOHN  TAYLOR,  D.D. 

READER, 

Expect  no  eulogium  from  this  stone  ;  enquire  amongst  the  friends  of 
LEARNING,  LIBERTY,  and  TRUTH, 

These  will  do  him  justice. 

Whilst  taking  his  natural  rest  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus, 

the  5th  of  March,  1761, 

Aged  66. 

1  "Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity/'  vol.  ii.,  p.  399. 

2  Dr.  Taylor's  interment  at  Chowbent  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  his 
only  daughter,   Sarah,  married  Mr.   John   Rigby,   "of  an  ancient  family  in 
Lancashire,"  who  was  resident  there.     Their  son,  Dr.  Edward  Rigby,  was  an 
eminent  physician  in  Norwich,   where   "  a  long  life  of  exertion,  which  had 
scarcely  been  chequered  either  by  disease  or  accident,"  was  closed  by  "  an 
indisposition  of  eight  days,"  on  the  27th  of  October,  1821,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age.     He  was  the  author  of  several  important  medical  works,  and  his 
nephew  was  Captain  Parry,  "  the   able   and   enterprising   explorer   of  the 
Arctic  Seas." 
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Also  the  body  of  ELIZABETH,  his  wife, 

Who  departed  this  life, 

2nd  of  June,  1761, 

Aged  76. 

It  is  sown  in  dishonour, 
It  is  raised  in  glory. 

Dr.  Aikin  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  Dr. 
Taylor's  death,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Priestley  (afterwards 
Doctor  Joseph  Priestley)  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Aikin 
as  Classical  Tutor.  He  was  the  son  of  Jonas  Priestley,  being 
born  March  i3th,  1733,  at  Field  Head,  near  Leeds.  In  1752  he 
went  to  Daventry  Academy,  where  he  studied  under  Dr.  Ashworth, 
settling,  on  the  completion  of  his  training,  at  Needham,  in  Suffolk, 
whence,  after  a  ministry  of  three  years,  he  removed  to  Nantwich. 
From  this  place,  in  September,  1761,  Mr.  Priestley  removed  to 
Warrington.  In  the  following  year  it  was  decided  to  remove  to 
more  suitable  buildings,  a  description  of  which,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Bright  [written  November,  1858],  is  here  given  : — 

The  Academy  Place,  as  it  is  called,  which  opens  out  of  the  Butter  Market 
Street,  is  to  this  day  a  quiet  and  secluded  court.  In  front  stands  the 
Academy,  an  old  brick  building  with  stone  copings,  and  a  clock  and  bell 
turret  in  the  centre.  It  cannot  pretend  to  architectural  beauty,  but  it  is 
not  unpleasing  with  its  quaint,  old  world  look,  and  was  certainly  a  great 
improvement  on  the  house  by  the  "  classic  tide  "  of  the  Mersey.  This 
second  Academy  building  was  also  celebrated  in  verse  by  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

"  Lo  !  there  the  seat  where  science  loved  to  dwell, 
Where  liberty  her  ardent  spirit  breathed." 

The  lower  room  of  the  building  is  now  the  printing  office  of  the  Warrington 
Guardian,  and  the  upper  room  is  appropriated  as  the  "Warrington  Church 
Institute."  I  wonder  if  the  printers  ever  hear  among  the  clang  and  clatter 
of  their  presses  "  the  learned  echoes  talk  ?  "  or  if  the  Warrington  clergy, 
in  their  discussions,  ever  give  a  kindly  thought  or  word  to  Aikin,  Priestley, 
Enfield,  and  the  other  true  hearted  men  who  once  tenanted  these  rooms? 

This  building  exists  no  longer  :  it  was  taken  down  a  few  years 
ago  for  street  improvements.  The  years  of  Dr.  Priestley's  resid 
ence  at  Warrington  have  been  called  "  the  golden  age  of  the 
Academy."  The  tutors  were  all  in  accord.  "  We  drank  tea 
together  every  Saturday,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  "and  our  conversation 
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was  equally  instructive  and  pleasing."1  There  were  also  other 
attractions.  Mrs.  Barbauld,  then  Miss  Anna  Laetitia  Aikin, 
writing  in  1772  to  her  friend  Miss  Belsham,  says : — 

We  have  a  knot  of  lasses  just  after  your  own  heart,  as  merry,  blithe,  and 
s[ay  as  you  could  wish  them,  and  very  smart  and  clever.  Two  of  them  are 
the  Miss  Rigbys.  We  have  a  West  Indian  family,  too,  that  I  think  you 
would  like,  a  young  couple  who  seem  intended  by  nature  for  nothing  but 
mirth,  frolic,  and  gaiety. 

Palmy  as  these  days  were,  yet  Dr.  Priestley  says  "  the  Academy 
did  not  flourish.  There  had  been  an  unhappy  difference  between 
Dr.  Taylor  and  the  trustees,  in  consequence  of  which  all  his 
friends,  who  were  numerous,  were  our  enemies ;  and  too  many  of 
the  subscribers,  being  probably  weary  of  the  subscription,  were 
willing  to  lay  hold  of  any  pretence  for  dropping  it,  and  of  justifying 
their  conduct  afterwards."2  In  September,  1767,  Dr.  Priestley 
resigned,  being  compelled  to  do  so  mainly  by  the  inadequacy  o* 
his  stipend,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  Mill 
Hill  Chapel.  Leeds.  His  subsequent  pastorates  were  Calne  and 
Birmingham,  whence  he  went  to  America,  where  he  died  February 
6th,  1804.  His  writings  were  very  considerable,  and  did  much  in 
the  way  of  influencing  the  theological  thought  of  both  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  His  post  at  Warrington  was  filled  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Doctor)  John  Reinhold  Forster,  "a  German 
scholar  and  naturalist  of  considerable  eminence."  He  was 
born  December  22nd,  1729,  and  came  into  England  in  1766. 
"  His  total  want  of  economy  "  and  "  irritable  temper  "  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  long.3  He  subsequently 

1  "  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Priestley  written  by  Himself,"  p.  48. 

2  Ibid,  p.  50. 

3  After   the   departure  of  Mr.   Forster   "  various  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  engage  a  foreigner  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  of  the  modern 
language,  a  M.  Fantin  la  Tour,  a  M.  Le  Maitre,  alias  Mara,"  being  among 
the  number,  but  they  did  not  continue  long.     The  writer  in  the  "  Monthly 
Repository"  says  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  was  "the 
infamous  Marat,  the  associate  of  Robespierre,  and  the  victim  of  Charlotte 
Corday."     From  Warrington  he  "  went  to   Oxford,  robbed  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  escaped  to  Ireland,  was  apprehended  in  Dublin,  tried  and  convicted 
in  Oxford  under  the  name  of  Le  Maitre,  and  sentenced  to  the  hulks  at  Wool- 
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accompanied  Captain  Cook  on  his  second  voyage,  and  on  return 
ing  to  Germany  was  made  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Halle.. 
He  died,  after  losing  his  son,  of  "  chagrin  and  disappointment  in 
1798."  About  1768  the  Rev.  John  Seddon,  the  Warrington 
minister,  who  had  hitherto  held  the  office  of  Rector  Academiae^ 
an  office  "  about  equivalent  to  a  deanship  in  the  colleges  of  the 
older  Universities,"  began  to  give  lectures  on  grammar,  oratory, 
and  history.  He  died  in  1770,  and  was  succeeded  both  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  Warrington  Congregation  and  in  the  Academy  by 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Enfield,  LL.D.  In  the  early  part  of  1772  the 
Mathematical  Tutor,  Rev.  John  Holt,  died,  and  was  followed  by 
the  Rev.  George  Walker,  F.R.S.  He  was  born  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  and  was  the  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Walker,  "  an 
eminent  Dissenting  minister  at  Durham."  He  was  educated  for 
the  ministry  partly  by  Dr.  Rotheram,  of  Kendal,  and  partly  at 

wich.  Here  one  of  his  old  Warrington  pupils,  a  native  of  Bristol,  saw 
him.  He  was  afterwards  a  bookseller  in  Bristol  and  failed,  was  confined  in 
the  gaol  of  that  city,  but  released  by  the  society  there  for  the  relief  ot 
prisoners  confined  for  small  sums.  One  of  that  society,  who  had  personally 
relieved  him  in  Bristol  Gaol,  afterwards  saw  him  in  the  National  Assembly 
in  Paris  in  1792."  Mr.  Bright,  however,  thinks  that  the  weight  of  evidenc 
is  against  this.  He  states  that  neither  the  name  of  Mara  nor  that  of  Le 
Maitre  can  be  found  in  the  Academy  Minutes,  and  that  Miss  Aikin,  to  whom 
he  applied  for  information,  informed  him  that  "  there  was  an  alarm  about 
Marat,  but  investigation  set  the  matter  at  rest :  they  were  certainly  different 
men." 

1  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  duties  which  fell  to  Mr.  Seddon  as 
Rector  :  "  To  superintend  the  discipline  and  morals  of  the  students,  and  in 
connection  with  the  tutors  to  have  full  power  to  make  such  further  regula 
tions  as  might  be  judged  expedient.  An  exact  weekly  register  was  ordered 
to  be  kept  of  the  violations  of  the  laws,  which  register  was  to  be  read  over  by 
the  Rector  every  Saturday  afternoon  publicly,  before  all  the  students,  and 
such  reprimands  and  admonitions  to  be  given  by  him  and  the  other  tutors  as 
to  them  should  seem  necessary ;  if  such  admonitions  did  not  prove  effectual, 
the  tutors  were  to  proceed  to  appoint  the  delinquents  a  proper  exercise,  and 
on  no  account  to  dispense  with  the  performance  of  it.  A  report  from  these 
weekly  registers  was  to  be  drawn  up  and  sent  once  a  quarter  to  the  Com 
mittee,  who  were  to  cause  such  reports  to  be  forwarded  to  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  students  ;  and  if  this  should  not  be  effectual  they  were  tcr 
proceed,  in  the  next  instance,  to  expulsion"  ("  Monthly  Repository  "  for  1813, 
p.  427)- 
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the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  In  1757  he  settled 
at  Durham,  his  uncle's  old  church,  removing  thence  to  Yarmouth 
in  1761.  From  this  place  he  was  called  to  the  position  of  Tutor  at 
Warrington.  He  remained,  however,  only  two  years,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  High  Pavement  Chapel, 
Nottingham.  Here  he  laboured  for  twenty-four  years,  subse 
quently  becoming  Theological  Tutor  in  the  Manchester  Academy. 
He  died  in  London,  April  27th,  1807,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his 
age.1  His  nephew  was  the  Rev.  Wm.  Manning  Walker,  who  left 
the  Unitarian  Chapel  in  Preston  and  originated  the  Grimshaw 
Street  Congregational  Church  in  that  town.  The  funds  of  the 
Academy  "being  quite  unequal  to  the  offering  of  an  adequate 
salary  to  a  successor "  to  Mr.  Walker,  Dr.  Enfield  undertook  the 
arduous  duties  of  Mathematical  Tutor  in  addition  to  his  other 
labours,  and  Dr.  Aikin  relieved  him  of  logic  and  the  higher  classics. 
Indeed,  the  management  of  the  Academy  from  1774  to  1778 
rested  with  Drs.  Aikin  and  Enfield.  In  the  latter  year  Dr.  Aikin's 
health  began  to  seriously  fail,  and  the  Rev.  Pendlebury  Houghton, 
who  was  just  leaving  the  Academy,  was  engaged  as  assistant  for  a 
year.  He  was  born  at  Hyde,  near  Stockport,  in  1758,  and  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Houghton,  some  time  minister  of  Platt 
•Chapel,  near  Manchester,  being  descended  through  his  mother  from 
the  Rev.  Henry  Pendlebury,  M.A.  Mr.  Pendlebury  Houghton 
on  leaving  Warrington  settled  at  Dob  Lane,  and  subsequently  held 
pastorates  at  Shrewsbury,  Norwich,  Westminster,  and  Liverpool. 
He  died  at  Geldestone,  Suffolk,  April  3rd,  1824.  The  Rev. 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  B.A.,  born  at  Nottingham  February  22nd, 
1756,  an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  critic,  and  commentator, 
was  chosen  Classical  Tutor  in  1779.  During  all  these  changes  in 
the  teaching  staff  Dr.  Aikin  had  held  the  post  of  Divinity  Tutor, 
but  on  December  i4th,  1780,  he  died,  and  his  death  was  "an 
irreparable  loss"  to  the  Academy.2  He  was  interred  in  the  grave- 

1  "Monthly  Repository"  for  1810,  p.  475. 

2  Miss  Anna  Lsetitia  Aikin  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Aikin,  and  was 
the  authoress  of  "Hymns  in  Prose."      She  married  the  Rev.   Rochemont 
Barbauld,  of  Palgrave,  in  Suffolk,  and  died  at  Stoke  Newington,  November 
9th,   1825,   in  her  Sand   year.      Mr.  John    Aikin,   M.D.,  the  son  of   Doctor 
John  Aikin,  was  an  eminent  physician,  an  elegant  poet,  and  author  amongst 
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yard  of  the  Parish  Church,  and  in  the  Cairo  Street  Chapel  is  a 
marble  tablet,  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  expense  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Academy,  thus  inscribed  : — 

M.  S. 

Reverend!  Viri  JOANNIS  AIKIN,  D.D. 
In  Academia  Warringtoniana 
Prima  Literarum  Humaniorum, 

Deinde  Theologiae 
Per  Annos  Viginti  tres 

Professoris. 

Judicio  imprimis  limato,  candido,  subtili, 
Liberatium  penitiorumque  doctrinarum  disciplina 

Instructissimi. 

Comis,  Benevolus,  Pius, 

Et  Hominis  et  Christiani  numera 

Cumulatissime  explevit. 

Obiit  die  quarto  decenio  Decembris 

Anno  Salutis  1780.     ^tatis  67. 

Academiae  Curatores 

Honoris  ergo 
Ponendum  Statuerunt. 

The  Academy  was  now  rapidly  coming  to  its  end.  It  was 
almost  past  recovery  when  Dr.  Nicholas  Clayton,  from  Liverpool, 
"unfortunately  for  himself,"  submitted  to  be  nominated  Divinity 
Tutor  in  1781,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Aikin.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  three  sons  of  Samuel  Clayton,  Esq.,  of  Enfield  Old  Park, 
Middlesex,  where  he  was  born  in  1733.  After  being  for  some 
time  a  student  under  Dr.  Doddridge,  at  Northampton,  on  the 
removal  of  the  Academy  to  Daventry,  on  the  Doctor's  death,  it  is 
believed  that  he  went  thither  also,  completing  his  ministerial  train 
ing  at  Glasgow,  where  he  met  with  Mr.  George  Walker,  previously 
named.  His  first  settlement  has  not  been  discovered,  but  he  had 
been  minister  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  several  years  previous  to 
his  being  invited  to  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Liverpool,  in  1763.  For  a 
few  years  he  was  the  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Lewin,  of  Benns 
Garden,  Liverpool,  whence  he  removed  to  Warrington.  Until  the 

other  works  of  "  A  Description  of  the  Country  Thirty  to  Forty  Miles  round 
Manchester."  He  died  at  Stoke  Newington  December  7th,  1822,  aged 
seventy-five  years. 
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dissolution  of  the  Academy  in  1786  Drs.  Clayton,  Enfield,  and 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  Wakefield  continued  to  be  the  tutors.  That  event 
took  place  on  the  2Qth  of  June,  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  Trustees, 
presided  over  by  Thomas  B.  Bayley,  Esq.  Dr.  Clayton  retired  with 
"  broken  spirits  and  shattered  health  among  his  former  friends  at 
Liverpool,  from  whose  kind  attentions  he  received  such  undoubted 
proofs  of  affection  and  strong  attachment  as  greatly  contributed  to 
lessen  the  blow  of  an  event  by  himself  quite  unforeseen."  He 
subsequently  became  the  colleague  of  his  old  fellow  student,  the 
Rev.  George  Walker,  of  Nottingham.  In  1795  ne  returned  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  "  died,  after  a  long  state  of  declining  health," 
May  2oth,  1797.  Dr,  Enfield  removed  to  Norwich,  where  he  died 
November  3rd,  1797.  Mr.  Wakefield,  "after  an  eventful  life," 
died  in  London,  September  gth,  1801. 

Many,  doubtless,  were  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  failure 
of  the  Academy.  It  had  run  nearly  the  length  of  such  institutions 
of  that  period  when  its  dissolution  came,  and  became  one  of 
many  foundation  stones  upon  which  were  erected  the  more  solid 
and  abiding  academical  institutions  of  the  nineteenth  century.  More 
over,  the  spirit  of  contention  was  not  long  absent.  It  was  the 
presiding  genius  at  its  birth,  and  never  seems  to  have  abandoned 
its  walls.  Tutors  and  trustees,  professors  and  students,  and  sub 
scribers  all  came  under  its  influence.  One  writer  also  speaks 
about  the  "  natural  apathy  of  a  great  majority  of  the  subscribers  " 
through  no  "  regular  account  current  of  the  annual  expenditure  " 
being  presented  to  them.  Having  no  "distinct  idea  of  the 
object  for  which  they  were  subscribing,"  they  became  "  weary 
of  their  subscription,"  and  were  "  willing  to  lay  hold  of  any  pre 
tence  for  dropping  it."  Still  further,  want  of  discipline  did  its 
work.  Mr.  Bright  says  : — 

The  students  were  too  young,  and  too  ill  educated  when  they  came, — they 
were  thrown  together  in  a  large  sequestered  house, — there  was  no  sufficient 
power  of  enforcing  discipline, — the  Academy  was  neither  school  nor  college ; 
it  was  without  the  supervision  exercised  in  the  one,  and  it  wanted  the  in 
fluence  and  authority  of  the  other.  The  students  were  treated  as  men,  while 
they  were  but  a  lot  of  wild  and  reckless  "  boys." 

Of  the  doings  of  these  "  wild  and  reckless  boys  "  Mr.  Bright  gives 
a  few  interesting  illustrations  :— 
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One  morning  the  landlords  of  the  different  inns  in  Warrington  might  have 
been  seen  with  bewildered  looks  gazing  up  to  the  signboards,  which  swing 
above  their  hospitable  doors.  Well  might  they  be  bewildered !  In  a  single 
night  the  "Red  Lion"  had  become  the  "Roebuck,"  the  "Nag's  Head"  was 
the  "  Golden  Horse  Shoe,"  "  the  "  Royal  Oak  "  had  changed  places  with  the 
"Griffin,"  and  the  "  George  and  Dragon"  appeared  now  as  the  "Eagle  and 
Child."  Another  story  is  told  of  a  most  respectable  lady  who  was  coming 
from  a  ball.  Her  carriage  stops  the  way ;  she  is  stepping  towards  it.  But — 
what  and  how  is  this  ?  The  footmen  are  devil's  imps,  with  torches  in 
their  hands — the  coachman  grins  down  with  a  demon's  face  from  the  box  ; 
and  from  the  carriage  comes  forth  to  escort  the  lady  home  a  terrible 
figure,  but  one  easy  to  be  recognised,  with  horns,  and  tail,  and  cloven 
foot.  One  student  procured  a  black  ox  skin,  and  haunted  Bank  Street  night 
after  night,  two  houses  were  deserted,  and  Bank  Street  was  half  ruined. 
Another  student  put  on  a  bear  skin,  and  frightened  an  old  nut  woman  who 
believed  it  was  the  devil.  Perhaps  the  wicked  Miss  Rigbys  were  the  inspirers 
of  these  wicked  pranks.  Certainly  they  knew  how  to  play  them.  On  one 
occasion  they  had  asked  some  of  the  students  to  supper.  Hams,  and  trifles, 
and  potted  beef  and  other  luxuries  were  placed  before  them,  and  the  students 
were  asked  to  help  the  ladies.  But  the  hams  were  made  of  wood,  and  the 
trifles  were  plates  of  soapsuds,  and  the  potted  beef  was  potted  sawdust,  and 
the  other  luxuries  were  equally  tempting  and  equally  tantalizing." 

Probably  the  promoters  of  the  new  Academy  at  Manchester 
which  took  its  rise  in  1786,  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Warrington  Academy,  and  which  in  some  measure  may  be 
called  its  offspring,  had  these  "  wicked  pranks  "  before  them  when 
in  their  prospectus  they  endeavoured  to  win  support  by  emphasi 
sing  the  fact  that  Manchester  was  a  "  town  remarkable  for  a  well- 
regulated  police."  Poor  Dr.  Enfield  found  his  post  of  Rector 
Academiae  to  be  a  most  uneviable  one.  His  biographer  says  : — 

He  was  sometimes  treated  with  a  degree  of  scornful  insolence  which 
nothing  but  a  forbearance  like  his  could  tolerate,  and  which  it  required  the 
occasional  co-operation  of  the  other  tutors  effectually  to  check.  So  much, 
however,  did  he  feel  his  tranquillity  hurt  by  the  scenes  of  this  kind,  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  that  this  was  probably  a  principal  cause  of  the  violent 
dyspeptic  complaints  under  which  he  frequently  laboured.  He  made  several 
attempts  to  deliver  him  from  this  burden,  and  after  the  failure  of  repeated 
attempts  to  obtain  a  successor  in  this  department,  he  addressed  a  strong 
remonstrance  to  the  trustees  which  put  an  end  to  the  institution.1 

1  Dr.  Halley  ("  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  vol.  ii.,  p. 
406)  reads  this  to  mean  the  Academy,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  word  "  institu 
tion"  means  the  office  of  Rector  Academiae  which  Dr.  Enfield's  yielding 
disposition  made  so  burdensome  to  him. 
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Dr.  Halley  hardly  does  justice  to  the  influence  which  the 
Academy  had  upon  Lancashire  Nonconformity  through  its 
ministers.  He  mentions  only  six  who  "  rendered  any  service  to 
the  Presbyterian  interest  of  the  county,  for  the  benefit  of  which, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  founders,  the  Academy  was 
originally  established  and  laboriously  sustained."  The  list  must, 
however,  be  extended  twice  that  length.  I  regret  that  space  will 
not  permit  me  to  print  the  names  of  the  393  students,  lay  and 
ministerial,  who  were  educated  within  its  walls.  I  give  only  the 
names  of  those  who  exercised  their  ministry  at  one  time  or 
another  in  Lancashire  : — 

Thomas  Astley,  at  Preston.1 

Thomas  Threlkeld,  at  Risley.2 

John  Wilding,  at  Elswick.3 

Philip  Taylor,  of  Liverpool. 

Joseph  Lawton  Siddall,  at  Chorley.4 

Ralph  Harrison,  at  Manchester. 

Dr.  Thomas  Barnes,  at  Cockey  Moor5  and  Manchester. 

Robert6  Gore,  at  Manchester. 

William  Hassall,  at  Rochdale.7 

J.  M.  Beynon,  at  Knowsley.3 

John  Yates,  at  Liverpool. 

Pendlebury  Houghton,  at  Warrington,  Dob  Lane,  and 

Liverpool. 

Thomas  Rawlins,  at  Rivington  and  Wharton.9 
John  Hankinson,  at  Risley.10 
John  Harrison,  at  Lancaster  and  Kendal.11 

1  Vide  vol.  i.,  p.  14,  of  this  work. 

2  Vide  ante  p.  257. 

3  Vide  vol.  i.,  p.  88,  of  this  work. 

4  Vide  vol.  ii.,  p.  9,  of  this  work. 

5  Vide  vol.  iii.,  p.  124,  of  this  work. 

6  Dr.  Halley  wrongly  prints  John  Gore. 

7  Vide  vol.  iii.,  p.  242,  of  this  work. 

8  Vide  ante  p.  197. 

9  Vide  vol.  iii.,  p.  95,  of  this  work,  and  the  present  vol.,  p.  112. 

10  Vide  ante  p.  257. 

11  Vide  vol  i.,  pp.  218  and  283,  of  this  work. 
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Nathaniel  Hibbert,  at  Rivington.1 

William  Hawkes,  at  Bolton,2  Dob  Lane,  and  Manchester. 

Astley  Meanley,  at  Prescot.3 

1  Vide  vol.  iii.,  p.  05,  of  this  work. 

2  Vide  vol.  iii.,  p.  13,  of  this  work. 

3  Vide  ante,  p.  152. 


NOTES. 


PAGE  103. — The  Rev.  Franklin  Baker  has  based  his  opinion  on  the  cause  of  ejection  from 
the  Old  Bent  Chapel  upon  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Rigby  Davis,  one  of  the  Chowbent 
pastors,  an  extract  from  which  is  here  given  : — 

"  The  place  in  which  the  Dissenters  met  for  worship,  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  present 
one,  was  in  a  private  chapel  belonging  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  This  was  lent  to  the  Dis 
senters  for  their  use.  About  the  year  1720  two  rival  candidates  started  to  supply  a  vacancy  in 
the  representation  of  the  county,  or  at  a  general  election,  one  in  the  interest  of  the  reigning 
family,  the  other  in  the  interest  of  the  exiled  one.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,  supporting  the 
latter,  insisted  on  his  tenants,  who,  being  Dissenters,  and  whose  basis  constituted  them  free 
holders  of  the  county,  voting  for  the  same  ;  but  they,  being  strongly  and  zealously  attached 
to  the  House  of  Hanover,  unanimously  voted  for  the  other.  This  so  displeased  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  that  he  instantly  deprived  them  of  their  usual  place  of  worship,  and  had  it  re 
consecrated.  But  this  circumstance,  instead  of  proving  an  injury  to  their  cause,  only 
strengthened  it,  and  led  to  the  erection  of  their  present  one."  ("  Monthly  Repository"  for 
1824,  p.  18.) 

PAGE  106. — The  Rev.  Samuel  Mercer  is  described  as  a  "tall,  muscular  man."  Whilst  he 
was  the  minister  at  Gee  Cross  he  was  an  Arian,  but  was  led  to  adopt  Unitarianism  by  the 
perusal  of  "The  Two  Schemes  of  the  Trinity  Considered,  and  the  Divine  Unity  Asserted." 
Between  himself  and  his  congregation  at  Gee  Cross  the  warmest  affection  subsisted,  which 
showed  itself  even  after  his  removal  to  Chowbent.  The  singers,  who  were  "celebrated  as  an 
excellent  country  choir,  occasionally  paid  a  visit  to  Chowbent,  partly  to  hear  their  former 
minister,  and  partly  to  lend  their  assistance  in  the  singers'  gallery."  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Mercer  was  so  so  "  nervous  and  timid  that  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  preach  before 
the  Provincial  Meeting."  ("Christian  Reformer  "  for  1848,  p.  477.) 

PAGE  107. — The  Rev.  Harry  Toulmin's  ministry  at  Chowbent  was  marked  by  great 
religious  persecution.  It  was  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  Government  of  this 
country  endeavoured  "  to  suppress  every  independent  expression  of  opinion."  His  biographer 
says : — 

"  He  became  obnoxious  to  the  partisans  of  the  ruling  powers,  and  was  threatened  with 
personal  injury.  His  place  of  woiship  was  at  one  time  attacked  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
pulpit,  but  his  coolness  and  energy  prevented  the  commission  of  any  act  of  serious  violence. 
On  another  occasion,  a  tumultous  assemblage  surrounded  his  house,  determined  to  drag  him 
forth  :  he  was  absent  at  the  moment,  but  being  informed  of  the  state  of  alarm  into  which  his 
household  was  thrown,  he  hastened  homeward,  and,  disregarding  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  rode  fearlessly  into  the  midst  of  the  riotous  multitude.  Awed  into  silence  by  the 
intrepid  energy  of  his  manner,  the  rude  rabble  listened  to  his  calm  but  forcible  vindication  of 
himself,  and  at  length,  forgetting  the  rage  into  which  they  had  been  hurried,  they  quietly 
dispersed,  blessing  the  man  whom  they  came  with  intent  to  destroy."  ("  Monthly  Reposi 
tory"  for  1824,  p.  180.) 

PAGE  150. — The  little  town  of  Prescot  will  always  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  Noncon 
formists,  because  in  the  Parish  Church  there  was  baptised  the  Rev.  Adam  Martindale,  ejected 
from  Rostherne,  in  Cheshire,  in  1662.  The  "particular  place"  of  his  birth  "was  at  the 
High-Heyes,  by  Mossbanke,"  and  the  date  of  his  baptism  September  2ist,  1623.  He  was  first 
sent  to  a  school  at  St.  Helens,  about  two  miles  from  his  father's  house,  "  a  great  way  for  a 
little,  fat,  short-legged  lad  to  travel  twice  a  day.'1  Subsequently  he  was  removed  to  Raine- 
ford,  a  schoole  somewhat  nearer  than  St.  Helens,  but  more  costly,  because  no  free  schoole  as 
the  other  was."  Mr.  Martindale  eventually  became  the  master  of  this  school. 

PAGE  152. — In  the  list  of  Warrington  students  ("Monthly  Repository"  for  1815,  p.  597) 
appears  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Astley  Meanley,  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Meanley,  of  Platt 
Chapel,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Prescot.  If  this  be  correct,  it  would  be  after  Mr. 
Wilding.  He  removed  thence  to  Smarbur  Hall,  in  Swaledale,  Yorkshire,  and  afterwards  to 
Stannington,  near  Sheffield.  He  died  in  March,  1814. 
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